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INTRODUCTION 



The 1960's anti 1970's stand forth as the watershed years, for educa*- 
tional equity-«in the United States. Title VI of the^ivil Rights Act of 
1964'was a landmark in educational* civil rights legislation, while Title 
IX of the 1972 Education Amendments and the Women's Educational Equity 
Act advanced the issues of sex equity and sex fairness. Title II of the 
1976 Education Amendments directed considerable attention to sex bias 
and £ex discrimination' concerns. * This historic legislation went beyond 
makirfg sex discrimination in vocational education programs in states 
receiving Federal monies illegal. It mandated that states must include 
programs and objectives within their annual and five-year plans to reduce 
sex stereotyping and that they must appoint full-time State Sex Equity 
Coordinators. More infportantly , ; it provided funding for these activities 

* For the first time, the specific needs of women 'and girls for 
vocational education and job training were being addressed. The result- 
ing FederaFVocatiTJnal Education Rules and Regulations encouraged the 
development and implementation of sex^fair programs and resource mate-' 
rials, ranging from apprenticeships and work-study to industrial arts 
training and vocational education ^student organizations \ Women were 
^assured the opportunity to enroll "in training programs for nontraditional 
occupations. . \ • > * ] 

WrtRNthe increasing, number of sex-fair vocational education programs 
"and mattrlwsr^he Department of Education's Office of Vocational and ■ 
Adult Education GOVAE ) recognized a need, for the development of a 
support system. Therefore, in 1979, it funded the $ex Equity in Voca- 
tional Education Project, authorizing the development of products and 
provision of infprmation dissemination services designed to: 



1 • Improve State Sex Equity* Coordinator 's access to information 
and materials. on sex-equity program!, materials, and 
techniques; * > , 

I * ' 

i • Increase awareness among the educational community regarding - 
sex equity requirements and accomplishments in vocational ' ; 
education, and; > 

'' : ^ ' t ' ^ ~ ' . 

• improve mechanisms for raaijistre^ming concerns for sex equity. 

t ~ * 

Tfie project is being conducted at F^r West Laboratory for Educational 

Researched Development ir\ association, with two v subcontractors, The* 

National Center for Research i ft .Vocation^ Education and the American - 

Association of Community and Junior Colleges'. 

' . The first report of 'this project is Promising Programs for Sex-Fair 
Vocational Education . This voTume^ documents 47* promising approaches to 
stexj-fair vocational education training J They address the educational 
and' job skill training needs of displaced.homemajcers, pregnant teenagers 
and teenage parents, handicapped persons ,*nfr nor ity -women and men, yoca^ 
•tional educators and administrators f and women and men interested in 



nontraditional occupations, to.name a few. The case studies offer 
suggestions and direction to anyone considering implementing a new 
vocational education program or redesigning an existing one. 

The program selection process began with a questionnaire developed, 
by* the OVAE staff and mailed to all State Sex Equity Coordinators. 
Respondents were asked to identify what they considered-to be exemplary 
sex-fair programs and materials in their respective states, highlighting 
the objectives, operating procedures, -design, and expected outcomes of 
their choices. . From those nominated, we chose promising programs from 
39 states and from the District af Columbians well as -one CETA-, 
coordinated program from each of the six OVAe-designated regional net- 
works. J,he 1-atter are sponsored jointly by Vocational Education Act 
and Comprehensive Employment and Training Act monies. ' • 

In addition to the programs' quality arid geographic location, certain 
other criteria figured into the selection process. For example, the 
programs represent the -variety of populations served, the needs of both 
secondary and postsecondary students, the innovativeness of operating 
concepts and procedures,* adaptab'il ity to other programs an/ locations, 
and their adherence to the principles of sex equity. Finally, we 
acknowledged the earlier and precedent-setting work of the American 
Institutes for Research's Vocational. Education Equity Study. Their 
•publication, Case Studies and Promising Approaches (March 1979), describes 
•24 programs which, with on.ly two exceptions, we Were careful not to 
redocuraent. Readers. of our volume are encouraged to also consult the 
excellent AIR publication. 

Members of our program staff visited each program site. There 
they collected program materials and products, interviewed both students 
and staff, and recorded theirArsonal observations. This information 
became jthe-_basis for their wrlten reports. The c ase studies average 
about eight pages fn length". JEach begins with a one-page Program 
Summary, followed by brief Setting and History sections. The Description 
is the longest section and includes .subheadings of Objectives, Charac- 
teristics, Activities, Materials ,. Outcomes, Staffing, Future Direction, 
and Replication. Tor the convenience of those who want additional 
information, the Contact section provides- the name and address of a 
program representative, when possible, and the State ,Sex Equity Coor- 
dinator. 

' Promising Programs for Sex-Fair Vocational Education is one of four 
products that we are producing during this project. ^Uther materials 
include: ' , * 

Resources^aftd References for. Sex-Fair Vocational Education — 
an "annotated, compilation of sex-fair vocational education 
materials funded under the 'Vocational Education Act as well., 
as those identified through sex equity information resources 
(e.g., ERIC, Women's Educational Eqdity Communications Net- 
' work database, Education Development Center).* 

• Vocational Education: ' The Role of Women and'Men in the 
Reindustrialization of America, Conference Proceedings — 
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a summary^of ,the agenda, proceedings, and participants 
- in the National Sex Equity Conference held in. April, 1981 . 

Sex Equity Training Manuals — a series of eight manuals 
enabling users to conduct workshops on mainstreaming sex 
equity technigues and programs in the designated occupa- 
tional areas (i.e., agriculture, business, trade and 
r industry, -distributive education, home economics,, heal th, 
industrial .arts, and- technical education). , 

Although the case studies are '•summary descriptions and not detailed 
program manuals, we feel that they contain ideas and suggestions useful 
to vocational education program developers-. More specific information 
is available directly from the program or the Department of Education in 
the* state funding it. We urge readers to adapt and/or adopt procedures 
and materials in ways thajt are most appropriate to their needs. Our 
objective Ts to encourage and facilitate the development of sex-fair 
vocational education practices in the various states, districts, and , 
schools. 

"0 We would like to thank the following directors, staff members and 
participants of the .programs described in this volume who generously gave' 
of their time dur.ing the site visits, sharing their reports and materials 
as well as their experiences. 
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Enterprise State Junior College's Displaced Homemakers Project 




Program Summary 



Address: Enterprise State Junior College 

P. 0. Box 1300 " 
'• . Enterprise, Alabama 36331 
205/347-5431 

Target Audience:' Displaced homemakers in a seven county arga of southern Alabama. 

Occupational Area: Vocational and academic courses for career preparation. 

Description: 9 Enterprise's Displaced Homemaker Project provides personalized 
counseling, two-day career exploration workshops, ten weeks, of 
intensive training "oh" wdrk-related and displaced homemaker 
thetnes, and placement fn vocational and*academic graining or i'n 
employment. The .intake counseling usually reveals crisis 
situations that roust .Be dealt <wfth immediately. Long-term 
assistance begins with the. career workshops where clients learn 
about their interests and what jobs are available to match 
those interests. The intensified tracing uivits focus. on stress 
management, self-concept building, decision-making and other 
displaced homemaker issues. After completing the ten-week - 
training progranyth^ staff assists clients to gain further 
training or to ffnd employment through its employer contacts. 

In June 1979 ,^ the project began with 15 women enrolled in a GED 
training course and 15 in a secretarial science course. Twenty- 
five completed the work. The present program most recently 
enrolled 60 women with 57 completing the work. .Fortyrthree are 
now employed part- or full-time. f 

Presently, the -Displaced Homemaker Project is funded through the • 
Divis.ion of Vocational Equity at the State Department of Education... 
From September 1980 through June 1981, $10,000 has been provided 
for counseling and training. / CETA funds through Title II of the 
Governor's Special Grant provided $45,145 for training and 
$42,866 for development of a resource center in 1979-80; 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



Setting 



A -montffaent to the boll weevil stands in the center of town--a tribute 
to the pest that in 1919" forced farmers to plant peanuts, soybeans; and 
corn, ending their dependence on cotton. Residents in and around 
Enterprise, Alabama still get their main income from farming and related 
industries. The largest helicopter training base, in the country, 
Ft. Rucker, employs 6,700 civilians: Many others work in private' . 
businesses in several small towns that make up * the larger, seven-county 
community of 200,000* people. * • 

JJ^gjiq^ymerk in southern Alabamans 8.3%, which is closejro the • 
national average. But based on J 980 census data, 60% of the labor force 
earns less than $7,000 a year. . The educational" level is also loto. Only 
four out of ten people have finished high school. Social attitudes are 
conservative, particularly as related to sex roles for women and men. 
Few women are employed inndntraditional roles. Most women in the labor 
force work in sales*and clerical jobs. Some work on farms ? but this is 
traditional work-in southern Alabama. 



Enterprise State* Junior College was founded in 1965 to hel£ area 
residents raise their educational levels and to improve their professional 
livjes. * The school began with 256, students and today Serves over 7,000. 
The college president has 'long been concerned about the, educational needs 
of all people in the area— especially women. Realizing the special need 
for helping disadvantaged women, the President supported, the establishment 
of a Women's Center in 1974, which has been funded through several state 
and Federal grants. One^ program at the Center helps displaced homemakers. 



Enterprise's Displace^ Homemaker Project provides personalized v 
counseling, two-day career" exploration workshops, ten weeks of intensive 
training on work-related and displaced hometoaker themes, and*^lacement in 
vocational and academic training or in Employment. The intake counseling 
usually reveal^ crisis situations that must be dealt with immediately. 
Long-term assistance begins with the career workshops .where clients learn 
about their Interests and jobs available to match those interests. Th£^ 
intensified training units focus on work related themes, such afejob^ 
search and human relations skills, and on displaced homemakfer Is&ues, such 
assegai problems, stress management, and decision-making-. After 
.completing the ten-week training program, the staff assists clients to 
gain further training or to find employment. 



^ History 




/ 



N • . \ Description 

OBJECTIVES ' • ' , 

The toain goal of the program is to help women with immediate, severe 
problems and, once those problems are taken care of, to assist the clients 
in developing awareness about possible careers and practical plans f or > 

improving their employabll ity. Specific objectives included the following: 

f * 

• To provrde career exploration designed to acquaint participants with 
traditional and nontraditioneU jobs; * 

•' ^ * 

• To provide short-term training designed to help .participants develop 
skills needed for employment; and 

* • To provide placement assistance designed to help participants 'obtain 
efaployment or enroll in skill training. 

< " m 

CHARACTERISTICS 

The Displaced Homemaker Project is designed'to assist women who are 
widowed, divorced or separated from their spouses and are in need of 
immediate assistance. Many clients have not finished hrigh school and need 
instruction to pass the GED test. Others need specific job training and 
all need to improve personal and employabil ity skills. Once career paths 
are chosen, vocational and academic training is available ?t Enterprise 
State. Junior College. " v 

ACTIVITIES 

Many displaced ^hontemakers hear about the program fromjfriends who 
have received assistance. Others learn about it through program publicity 
.which includes broadcast and print media and presentations to civic groups 
and community helping agencies. 

When a woman goes to the project coyjpselor for help, her need, many 
times, is severe. An extreme example^ s a 50-year-old client whose 
% husband had not permitted her to leave the house unescorted for years. 
After moving from her home, she found making daily decisions difficult. 
She had temporary housing but needed a new placfi to live £nd a means of 
support. The counselor's first task with this wbtoan, and* with most 
others, is to evaluate her needs and to 1vjnc} solutions to immediate 
problems.' Once this is accomplished, intensive^assistance is possible, j* 

Cljents receive personal counseling for at least the ten-week 
duration of the program. Many seek assistance after completion.. The 
counseling includes administration and interpretation of vocational 
interest and aptitude tests as well as inventories of vocational 
maturity, assertiveness, and self-concept. 



Clients also participate in one of three career exploration work- 
shops which are offered at different times to accommodate the clients' . 
schedules. In the workshops, the women learn about training and employ- 
ment options available to them at Enterprise State and other institutions* 
in *the area. Employment is available in thfe arfca, but good paying jobs 
require more education than many of th$ clients have. NontVaditional 
jobs are stressed since they pay the higher wages that* the women need. 
The women learruabout acceptable job behaviors and attitudes, and* 
participate in career decision-making exercises. I 



In the next phase of the program, clients, are required to attend at 
least seven three-hour, intensive training. sessions on various work- 
related and displaced homemaker topics. For example, in a session deal- 
ing with' legal issues* clients learn what will happen in divorce hearings 
and child custody cases or what the law says about equal. employment 
opportunities for women. In "Stress Management" the clients learn to 
recognize the causes and effects of stress and to redthce the destructive 
components .of stress. Another important session is "Self-Concept Building," 
in Which women learn to r ldentify the attitudes and beliefs they hold about 
themselves and to develop positive self concepts. During this, phase of 
the project*, clients work with the counselor to determine their course, 
of action once they*leave the program. <. 

Basically,' two options are open to the women once they have .completed 
the project work. They can attend school, to upgrade skills or to start 
a new career, qr they dan start a job search inmediately. Many factors 
contribute to this decision. Some women have more financial support than 
others and can afford to attend school full-time. Others prefer working 
part-time and attending school as Well. Few enter full-time employment 
in^edtatelVr\_ r 5i * 

Testimony from the women Involved in the Displaced Homemaker Project 
indicates the success of the program. One woman talked about the $ob she 
got with the Women's Center assistance. While married, she. had been 
fojhced.to stay at home unless escorted out of the house. When she left 
the marriage, her daughter .provided housing until she could find a job 
to support herself,, But^she had a hard time selling herself to employers. 
She he\d little self-confidence and found the job s-earch too difficult. 
After counseling and course work through the Displaced Homemaker Project, 
the woman felt more secure about her abilities, saw way? she could serve 
employers, and found a job assisting the elderly in the community. 



The Women's Center staff is willing tfl share project descriptions • 
and graining outlines at a cost of 104 a page. Workshop materials are 
not available for distribution. 




MATERIALS 
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OUTCOMES 



In June 1979, the project began with 15 women enrolled in a GED 
training course and 15 in I secretarial, science course. Twenty-five 
completed the work. The present program* most recently enrolled 60 women 

n-57 completing the work. Forty-three are now employed part-time 
ill-time. 

STAFFING * ' 

The Women's Center staff, which consists of a "full-time director, 
a part-time counselor and a part-time secretary, administers the project. 
Enterprise State Junior College pravides office and classroom space, a 
Career Development Center, and financial assistance when needed.* A 
Women 1 s Center Advisory Committee is comprised of 21 members from 
several organizations in th$ community, including government agencies, 
Ft. Rucker employees, small business owners, media professionals, and 
farm women. 

FUTURE DIRECTION 

The Displaced Homemaker project staff feels that clients need more 
support once they have completed the project work. Therafore, the staff ' 
plans to increase its involvement with clients after they are enrolled 
in classes or have found employment., 4JfO> staff members will be. 
working more with ,conmunity businesses f^reaking^ down sex role stereo- 
typing and bias. Job fairs are planned to show employers the work that 
the displaced hpmemakers can d&, since clients have had difficulty- 
finding nontraditi'onal employment. 

REPLICATION - \ 

, Presently, the Displaced Homemaker Project is funded through the 
Division of Vocational Equity of the ^tate Department of Education. From 
September 1980 through June 1981, $10V000 has been provided for counseling 
and training. CETA funds -through Tifclell of the Governor's Special Grant 
provided $45,145 far training and $42,866 for- deyelopment of a resource 
center in, 1979-80. Similar funding would be necessary for replication. 



Contact 

Mary D. Bauer, Director of Women's Center and Conmunity Services 

Enterprise State Junior College 

P. 0. Box 1300 .' ' . 

Enterprise, Alabama 36331 

205/347-5431 / - 

V 0R 




State Department of Education 

Division of Vocational Education Services 

Vocational Equity 

Room 815 * I 

Montgomery, Alabama 36130 
205/832-5776 
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New Frontiers 



Program Summary 



Address: 



Target Audience: 



545 North Camino Seco ^ * % " ' 

Tucson, Arizona 85710 • 

602/296-5451 , _-' # 

Students in grades 7-12, secondary vocational education .teacher^, 
career and .guidance counselors, administrators, parents, 
business and industry personnel, and members s of the community.' 



Occupational Area: Vocational fields that have x disproportionate t enrollments of either 
feroaleS or males are the primary focus. "The program covers ^11 
vocational education areas with regard to legal issues'* and sex* 
bias concerns. 



Description: 



/ 

Outcomes: 



Funding: 



This projeVt is a multi -faceted approach to providing technical 
assistance to achieve sex equity in vocational education. A 
jtrainer of trainers model ts.used so that information and 
materials are disseminated to the ^faculty of each participants 
•school. The project effectively coordinates with organizations , 
businesses, industries , urgencies , and individuals, providing 
%choo]s with a strong sjfetem of resources. 

Data have been collected on three major activities. Forty 
participants at an EQUALS' Math Institute reached 285 teachers 
who', irl turn., used^acti vities ,with 3>842 students^ An insehnce 
job opportunities series for 61 teachers resulted -in 3,029 
students us£pg the workshop, materials. After a nontraditional 
job' panel workshop ,.,95% of the participants stated that they were 
more inclined to explore a nontradftional job. For the three 
ev.en$s^450 teachers and 2^673 -students have useji New Frontiers 
materials and activities. - ^ , 

Arizona Department of Education,' Vocational Education Division, 
funded the Pima County technical assistance portion of New 
Frontiers for $50,000; the balanoe-of the state -technical 
assistance for $60,000; and the Model Program for Increasing 
Access to Vocational Education for' $18,866. 



Setting . .. . * 

.The .Santa Catalina Mountains. thai: encircle the -city of Tucson, 
Arizona, also encircle the energy and activities that Emanate from the 
New Frontiers Program in the/Pima Cotinty Developmental Career Guidance 
Project. Tucson is\ a city of about 50Q,000,that continues. to grow as - 
'the nation's sun be\t communities fncr s ease» in population. Each winter 
the city swells if'rom the arrival of 100,000 retirees who head south to 
the sunny," moderate winter climate. Jhelr inf lux' stimulates jobs in the 
hotel, restaurant, ajid entertainment industries." Additionally, great, 
•industrial growth is occun4hg as electronics concerns expand in this 
area. Such industries are attracted to Tucson by affordable housing, 
a desirable -climate; and available workers. The New Frontiers program 
is working to institutionalize sex equity in vocational education during 
a formative /Stage in the city's employment growth. . 

History; . . - \ 



Over the past 10 years, the Developmental Career Guidance Project 
has served the student population in Pima- County 's eleven-school 
districts. These career guidance,, services are the Result of ''career 
education monies that have reached approximately^ $550,000, annually. 
Arizona was the first state to receive and^velop career education 
funds, and this lengthy history provides 3 rich environment .for the 
New Frontiers efforts to grow in. New Frontiers operates within'the 
Women's Programs Diyision-of the Developmental Career Guidance^Project. 
The career guidance administrative offices -are housed in a portion of 
>feMe Sahuaro High'School building. Expenses for utilities, custodial ( - 
services, support personnel and furnished space are in-kind Contribu- 
tions. * 

With the arrival of funding from the Arizona Vocational' Education / 
Division, New Frontiers was begun. and the Women's Division addressed the - 
-concern of sex equity in vocational .education. For two years, vocational 
education funding was awarded to New F«ont1ers to meet the objective of 
providing technical assistance to Pima^Count'y. .These services have been 
expanded with additional awards from Arizona Vocational Education \D1vision 
•and a subcontract from the Women's Educational Equity Act. During 1980- 
1981, New Frontiers consists of three separate awards, to meet three of 
the objectives in the Arizona state plan for .achieving sex equity 1n 
vocational education. This report will focus primarily on the activities 
of 'the Pima County technical assistance, grant. 




Description 



OBJECTIVES 

' The overall goal *of the Pima County 'project is to pi an 1 and ^implement 
a technical assistance program for achieving* sex equity in vocational 
education. The specific objectives for the third year are^o: 

• Survey and select 'materials to be used for inservice training of 
vocational educatrion teachers and high school students;' 



• Form a committee to review and evaluate existing vocational 
education materials and registration- procedures in terms of 
sex bias; . 

• Design and present a series of six inservice workshops for voca- 
tional education teachers and counselors representing every 
high school in Pima County; * — 

• Implement technical assistance through -the inservice workshops, 

• concentrating on hov/ to overcome sex stereotyping in vocational 
education course^and how to, develop strategies for encouraging 
greater explanation of nontr^ditionaT vocational education courses; 

• Utilize the trainer-ofi-trainer model so that worksbopNyDariici pants 
dissemtnate information and materials to faculty in their indi- 
vidual high schools; and 

• Administer a pre- and post-attitucfinal survey and analyze voca- 
tional education enrollments to assess changes in teaoier and 
student awareness of existing sex-stereotyping and changing 

. labor patterns. 

The other two grants in the New Frontiers program are concerned with 
* providing technical assistance to' the balance of the state' and providing 
a model for recruiting students* intp. nontradi tional vocational education 
courses. Specifically, the objectives of the'balaiYce o'f the statS" 
project are to: 

* <- 

• Provide regional inservice workshops that address the laws affect- 
ing sex discrimination in vocational education; s 

♦ » 

• Aid educators in the development of action plan? and implementation 
strategies for complying with these laws; * \ y 

• Monitor the implementation of these plans; i 



y 



• Provide information on laws and action/strategies via telephone 
and telelectures; and v 



n 
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i • r Develop slide/tape presentations to address legal, issues and 

w . effects of sex discrimination and bias on males and females. 

The objectives" of the model- recruitment project are to: 

t Enhance, recruitment' programs and techniques for vocational educa- 
tion; x 

• Expose parents, students, educators, and the community to the scope 
% and advantages of vocational education training; and 

• Design special' programs and activities encouraging students to 
participate in vocational education programs that are nontradition- s 

» al for their sex. , • < 

For the 1980-81 and the following two school years, New- Frontiers 
has an additional project entitled FOCUS through a subcontract with the ' 
.American Institutes for Research. Eight Tucson schools will use Women's 
Educational Equity Aqt (WEEA) produced materials to demonstrate an educa- 
tional environment devoid of sex and ethnictias. Visitors from through- 
out the nation will be able to observe equitable practices in. these 
schools, and training will be offered'so that others can infuse these 
concepts and/or establish similar 'programs. * : 

CHARACTERISTICS ; •* * 

The educational level' of the New Frontiers program is grades 7-12. 
Specific -Objectives target students in these grades, secondary vocational 
education teachers, career and guidance counselors, administrators, 
parents, business and industry personnel, and general community members. 
Vocational fields*that have disproportionate enrollments of males and , 
females are the primary focus. However, legal issues and broad concerns ^ 
regarding sex bias and discrimination are directed toward all vocational 
areas. , 1 



ERIC 



, ACTIVITIES 

' Three major events were conducted by New FrontiersVduring their 
second year of funding. The first activity was directed toward a" concern 
for mathematics as the "critical filter." Mathematics /is Necessary for 
the pursuii. of -many careers, expecially careers th<t_^re not traditionally 
pursued by women. New Frontiers addressed the dual problem of female * 
attrition in mathematics courses and the subsequent limitation's for non- 
\ traditional courses/careers that result from insufficient math prepara- 
tion. • , s J 

A brochure announcement of a two-day EQUALS Math Institute elicited ex- 
ten^ve response. From me applicants, a total of forty educators and comrnu- 
. nity' members were chosen-. Attending were nineteen teachers representing 
several junior and every senior high school in Pima County as well as 
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career consultants, university math education teachers and" board members 
from Women in Science and Engineering (WISE). 

Several techniques used by EQUALS were especially successful . In 
order to quickly involve each teacher, a classroom research study was 
required prior to attending the institute. -The research study provides 
direct experiences with sex differences in math in each teacher's own 
setting and provides information that can be shared. Jypically, 
•enthusiasm is generated by th6 sharing of the study, and this discussion 
results in the teachers 1 desire to develop skills to help more young., 
woffl^rj become successful in math. 

/ The- EQUALS-New Frontiers program continued with a panel consisting 
of four women. They represented various math-related careers, including 
a carpenter's apprentice', the owner of^a flower shop, a computer 
scientist, and a bank investment officer. Following the panel , the 
participants developed mathematical skills, learned teaching techniques' 
to encourage math anxious st^idepts , and developed plans for carrying qu^. 
their commitments to inservice at their own schools. 

A second major activity began with a planning team; A counselor and 
a vocational education teacher frogi each high school in Pima County were 
invited to work on the team'. They were joined by the county's career 
guidance specialist. The result of the planning meetings was a series ' 
of four workshop's; the workshops focused on and actually occurred at key 
business/industry sites in Tucson. 

4. 

In the workshops, the latest information on the Tucson job market, 
with particular emphasis on jobs that require nontraditional vocational 
education, was presented. Health, tourism an4 hospitality, retail 
.merchandising, and the electronics industries comprised the four sites* 
The workshops were held at the. business sites on four^tfonsecutive 
Tuesday afternoons from 1:30 to 3:30 'p.m. The business response was so 
positive that security restrictions and business .scheduling problems were 
overcome. The business tours, media* presentations and speakers provided 
direct information regarding current career situations. 

Prior to the series, an attitudinal survey instrument, was adijjnister 
ed to assess the degree of androgynous attitudes reg&rxMng men's and 
womerv's roles in work, home, family and society. The majority of the 
participantswere found to express androgynous attitude^; they^also 
proved to be a receptive audience for the institute and claimed to be 
highly pleased with each workshop. Perhaps these characteristics account 
in part for the broader success of the series. The activities, materials 
and information obtained during the series was widely used both in in- 
service and classroom settings during the remaining months of the school 
year. Each participant received a copy of Try It You 1 1 T Like It for use 
in the classroom. ' 

* The third major attivity was a half-day workshop that teachers-, 
counselors, senior high school students, and community members attended. 
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A wide range -of nontraditional career speakers were gathered at this. . 
setting. The workshop opened' with media coverage of a Pima County 
supervisor who gave the keynote address. She discussed her experiences 
and philosophy (of the role of the nontraditional worker in today's 
society. The /supervisor stressed the extensive opportunities th.at 
students are offered today and the advantages of no longer being restrictec 
by -sex stereotyped career choices,, 

- Following a brief explanation of the New Frontiers, project, the 
participants were divided into two* groups. The groups were determined v 
by the participants' ' choice of two speaker panels. "Each panel consisted 
of six speakers balanced between men and women and white and blue. collar 
professions. "A New Frontiers staff person facilitated the groups. 

- The panelists addressed topics such as carpentry apprenticeship,' c 
law "enforcement, engineering! heavy equipment operation, auto mechanics, 
dentistry, and T.V. production. In the area of nontraditional work for. 
men, nursing, kindergarten teaching, telephone operation, and secretarial 
careers were covered. The Speakers proved -to be'supportive, positive 
role models who had a strong impact on participants. 

. •* ■ • 

In addition to the one teacher ordcounselor, approximately -ten 
students from each high school were invited to this event. The students 
were given the opportunity to select a career field that they would like 
to shadow for a minimum of six hours of nonschooT .time. The New Frontiers 
file of community 'members who hold nontraditional jobs was used to 
arrange job shadowing experienced for these students. Before and after 
the job shadow, each student met '^th' her or his school's career guidance 
specialist. The first meeting provided the students with question and 
observation sheets for structuring the job shadow. The second meeting 
provided discussion and summary time to follow up on the learning . 
experience. 

Over the years of its existence, New Froatfers has continued many 
general services. The project maintains a material and human resource 
bank. This bank includes a file on people who are capable and interested 
-wf contributing time to nontraditional career exploration. Educators can 
acquire names of potential speakersrfor activities with their students. 
An annotated "bibliography of nonprtntvjuaterial s dealing with bias free 
(career options provides. the basis fog- a media loan system. Other biblio- 
graphies and materials. are-used to make information referrals and meet 
yther information requests from'Tucson educators and community members. 

The New Frontiers staff is actively engaged in an ongoing -inservice 
program for the fifty member staff at the Developmental Career Guidance 
Project. Additionally, CETA-funded. staff persons receive inservice 
support from New Frontiers. Six- t'o eight-week parent study groups have 
also been provided with sex equity, materials. ' • 
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The current year continues the multi faceted approach. A mag or work- 
shop, presenting the New Frontiers project, 1 theory, and techniques, was 
considered an excellent opportunity for personal and professional growth. 
New Frontiers has also arranged for a Tucson math teacher to participate 
in a special, intensive training session at the Lawrence Hall of Science 
in Berkeley,, California, the headquarters of the EQUALS project. 

The project also is holding a series of workshops focusing on four 
vocational education areas, home economics, business education, distri- 
butive education, and health or agriculture. The series omsists of a 
full-day introduction followed by four special interest halfway sessions 
at business sites in the community. These minisessions provide small 
groups of educators Within opportunity^ hear a panel of several 
speakers. The speaker? are involved in nontraditional careers related 
to the four specific vocational education areas. TJje series is 
concluded with a full-day workshop, which the entire group attends. 

The other two* grants awarded to "New Frontiers have begun numerous 
activities as' well. To provide technical assistance to the balance of 
the state of Arizona, four regional workshops have been scheduled. An 
orientation workshop has been designed to aid educators in increasing 
nontraditional vocational education enrollments. The model recruitment 
project is planning a two T week summer experience for junior high school 
Students. The students wilV be exposed to nontraditional careers via 
"hands-on" exercises* field trips, and speakers from nontraditional 
careers. The project will invtte student leaders in. an attempt to 
provide encouragement for nontraditional vocational education pursuits 
at the peer group level. By involving student leaders at this age level 
in nontraditional- vocational education, it is hoped that other students 
will follow this example and also 1 become involved. 

MATERIALS 



New Frontiers has produced an annotated bibliography of nonprint 
materials dealing with bias free career/life options. A slide/tape 
program covering some of the technical assistance efforts in P.ima County 
is currently available and a second slide/tape show describing the model 
recruitment project will be completed by June 30, 1981. By this date, 
a packet of activities will, also be completed. The packet wfll Inplude 
inservice materials about the laws affecting discrimination in vocational 
education, awareness of sex discrimination, and strategies for increasing 
nontraditional career exploration in vocational education. 

The balance of \he state project will produce two slide/tape 
presentations addressing: 1) how sex bias affects women (changing work 
patterns of women, occupational stereotyping); and 2) how sex bias 
affects men (changing work patterns, benefits for overcoming sex bias). 
Two.publi.c service announcements for recruiting students for vocational 
education programs will also be dev eloped . v 
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OUTCOMES 

Summary data have been collected and compiled for the t^ree major 
activities, the'EQUALS Math Institute, the four job opportunities work- 
shops, and the hal,f-day panel of jiontradi tional-speakers . 

The forty participants in the EQUALS Ma'th Institute reached 285 
teachers who subsequently reached 3,842 students. The preliminary 
research study caused the teachers to leave the institute with an interest 
in helping students overcome math anxiety and become successful in math. 
The institute pVovided skills development .and strategies to achieve this 
goal. Finally, the plans for inservice activities for other teachers 
resulted in the sharing of this knowledge eftla enthusiasm with other 
educators. r * 

As a result of the joj) opportunities workshops, inservice training 
was provided for 61 teachers and 3,0*29 students used workshop activities. 
The Try It You'll Like It boqjdets tfiat each educator received largely 
account for the high number of student participants in nontraditional 
career awareness activities/ Additionally, £he 'educators learned not 
only of the existence of norrtraditional opportunities in the Tucson area 
but also of the interest and motivation of businesses' in finding non- 
traditional job applicants. 

Results from the half-day panel workshop indicated that over 95% of 
the participants were more inclined to explore a nontraditional job, • 
were interested in learning more about nontraditional careers, and felt 
the workshop was a worthwhile experience. To provide encouragement, 
positive, supportive role models were presented both during the panel 
discussions and the shadowing. The interest in exploring nontraditional 
work that was generated^by the workshop was followed lip with an actual 
exploration experience. Just under fifty students participated in a job 
shadow or small group exploration 'of a nontraditional career. 

Cumulative data for the three events show that 450 teachers and 
9,673 students have used New Frontiers materials and activities. 

STAFFING " , 

' The New .Frontiers staff has grown with the addition* of the 
Arizona* Vocational Education grants and- the subcontract from the American 
Institutes for Research. During year two, the project. operated under a 
full time director with one project' associate. The Developmental Career 
Guidance Project contributed secretarial support services. For 1980-1981, 
'the professional staff consists of one full-time director, 2 full-time 
project associates., and a half-time media specialist for a total of. 3.5 
.full-time equivalents. Distribution' of staff time is determined by the 
task requirements of the three grants. The FOCUS Staff shares resources 
and^ar^ates^wUh-the -New F-n>nt4^rs^ta^ but^is-solel y re sponsible^ 
for subcontract tasks. ~ > 
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The function of an advisory committee is served by an informal 
network rather than by a formal advisory board. This network consists 
of key administrators and educators. who are advocates of sex equity in 
vocational education, consultants and speakers for the Nev/ Frontiers . 
project, and influential business contacts who have worked with the 
project. 

FUTURE DIRECTION 

The program director is highly motivated to continue the activities 
of New Frontiers at the current funding level. She believes 'the high 
level of involvement that has been achieved among educators and community 
members this year is the result pf the synergistic effect of multiple 
projects, an increase in staff size, and greater financial resources. 
There is personal encouragement for the director in the intellectual and 
professional growth of her staff. The director has enjoyed the challenge 
of managing multiple projects and staff members. There are additional 
rewards in seeing the progress, change, and accomplishments that have 
resulted from the efforts of New Frontiers. 

One broad goal for New Frontiers is to develop a model of schoq,!/ 
community support for nontraditional work roles. There has been over- 
whelming support in the Tucson area for the job of preparing and training 
high school students for the world of work in non-traditional occupations. 
However, a second goal of increasing the number of nontraditional enroll- 
ments in vocational education courses has had more modest success. This 
goal works against deeply entrenched educational' and social patterns that 
are not quickly changed. New Frontiers is planning future strategies 
to create significant change in vocational education enrollment patterns 
and' looks toward future support ffom the Arizona Vocational Education 
Division to implement these plans. * . 

REPLICATION - 

i 

New Frontiers has received a total of $128,866 vocational education 
monies f rom \he Arizona State Department of Education.' Fifty thousand' 
of that figure was awarded to the Pima County 'technical assistance grant. 

Several of the New frontiers 1 techniques have proved to be quite 
useful. The system of contracting with participating .educators is one 
example. e Participants agree to provide inservice training to their 
colleagues with materials and information that they receive at the 
workshops. Thjs system pan dramatically expand the number of educators 
that are exposed to" and trained' iTi using New .Frontiers strategies, 
activities, ^nd materials. As a result, the lumber of students who - 
* ultimately come in contact with these resources is further increased. 

The New frontiers .project has found that obtaining substitutes can 
become~a majorn^oblem in~the~starte~o'f Arizonar Tlrejfcrhave determine d~ 
that editors are often able to leave their schools during afternoons 
without a substitute teacher. For longer workshops, a stipend provides 
incentive for Saturday attendance. * 
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The New Frontiersrstaff feels that the main key to success has beeri 
"good sharing. They have been able to connect with resources, such as 
EQUALS, that have been very beneficial to the educators and ultimately 
to the students in Pima County. Conversely, projects such as EQUALS have 
benefitted by achieving their goal of having an impact on a target 
audience such as the educators and students of Pima County. 

New Frontiers has built a resource bank of human and materials, 
resources, which they share with the educational community. The energetic 
building of this resource by the .New Frontiers staff, the enthusiastic 
cooperation of businesses and individuals who contribute to the bank., and 
the h'igh regard of educators who use the resources epitomize the central 
"spirit and thrust of the exciting activities." 



Contact 

c 

- Heather Alberts 
New Frontiers 
545 North Camino Seco 
Tucson, Arizona 85710 
602/296-5451 

OR '; 

Division of Career and Vocational Education 

Arizona Department of Education 

1535 West Jeffersdn Street, 

Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

602/255-5375 



new frontier/ 

A Model For Sex Equity Through Vocational Education 

_ __ _ 
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Model Sex Equity Project 



JL 



Program Summary 



Address: 4 



Target Audience: 



Black River Vocational Techhical School 

P. 0. Box 468 

Highway 304 East 

Pocahontas, Arkansas 72455 

501/892-4565 M 

Postsecondary' vocational educators Ind students, community 
members, and business and labor. 



Occupational Area: Vocational -technical education.. 



Description: 



Outcome* 



Funding: 



The project is designed to eliminate sex role stereotyping- in 
postsecondary vocational technical schools. The project staff 
evaluates conditions such as facilities^, textbooks, tests, # 
teacher behaviors and counseling services, and then develops,, 
strategies to overcome sex biases or Stereotyping that exist. 
The model uses inservice training and individual teacher action 
plans, to develop and implement strategies. The model js being 
implemented in two additional vocational technical schools in 
the state and it will be available for other educators who wish 
to initiate it. | 

Fourteen nontraditional students have graduated, and over half of 
these have secured a job in their field. Three of the graduates 
received the Most Improved Student Award, \given to one student 
in each vocational department. The teachers have become more 
aware of se»equity issues, more careful to treat males and 
females- equally, and more inclined to use sex r fair language. 

Arkansas Department of Education, Division of Vocational* 
Education: $71,751 over three years. 



\ 
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v - Setting 

The Black River r Cms" through northeastern Arkansas, an area»that 
historically has been comprised of small, single family farms. More . 
recently, however, the family farms have begun to giveaway to large 
commercial farms. As a result, ^in many families one or more members 
must find work in a nonfarming occupation. 

Fortunately, over the past decade, the Black River region has seen 
a new, industrial growth, which has increased the number of nonfarming t 
job opportunities. Many of the -workers in nonfarming jobs received their 
first training at the Black River Vocational Technical School (BRVTS) in 
Pocahontas, and like many places its early patterns of vocational train- 
ing and consequent employment reflected strict adherence to tradition. . 
Women became secretaries and nurses while men became welders and 
mechanics. ♦ 

Even so, the State of Arkansas had made every effort to insure that 
its residents could obtain vocational, training. It built 24~ vocational/ 
technical schools,, geographically distributed throughout the state so 
that no student is more than fifty miles from one of the schools. In 
addition, a statewide system of buses transports students to the nearest 
school. Since the vocational programs offered in the State of Arkansas 
are based on actua} employment needs, job placement averages around 90%. 

History 

When Title II of the Federal Education Amendments of 1976 specified 
that women's vocational needs and concerns had to be translated into 
educational programs, Arkansas educational policymakers decided- to put 
major effort into a model project "for sex equity in vocational education. 
The model would be developed 1 and refined at one school and pilot tested 
at other sites to ensure that the model wajLwell designed'. The model 
could then be implemented in the remaininglbcational /technical schools 
throughout the state. 

» • « 

Black River proposed to the State Department of: Education that_ 
fca»c-BRVTS develop the model project. The enrollment patterns in specific ' 
/^""vocational fields at Black River strongly reflected the imbalance that 
■ educators wanted to correct. A breakdown of 1977-1978 enrollment 
figures indicates the challenge that they faced. Both the auto and 
diesel mechanics programs, for example, were 100% male, whereas the . 
• nursing and office occupations programs were 100% and 96% female, 
respectively. BRVTS won the ga^nt in 1979 and immediately began the job 
of developing, strategies tojcWahge not only the stereotypes and biases, 
in vocational education but also their lopsided enrollment statistics. 

' - ISfe; 



The program philosophy blends the concepts of equal educational 
opportunity with the local community values. The project endeavors to 
help students, employers, teachers, and community members understand 
that each student has different qualities and should be free to make 
career choices based on his or her own interests, talents, and goals. 
The project does nOt direct a student into a^Tield solely to .increase 
nontradjt^enal enrollments. Rather, it strives to expand educational 
opportunities and options so tnat each student will pursue the career 
tnat is best for her or him. 



description 

OBJECTIVES . 

The purpose of the project'is to develop and implement a model 
program for infusing sex equity concepts into the instructional system 
of a postsecondary vocational/technical school. The project staff- 
explores strategies and alternative solutions to increase student and 
staff awareness of nontraditional careers and opportunities. More 
specifically, the objectives of this project are: 

• To establish a prograffl'that will stimulate interest-and support 
in eliminating sex^ role stereotyping in all areas relating to - 
vocational or technical training; ' 

• To conduct a school -community needs -assessment 'tp determine 
sex equity status and needs; 

• To develop and implement an inservice program to increase staff 
awareness and knowledge of sex equity information; 

• To plan and initiate strategies for infusing sex equity concepts 
into the instructional programs; ? , 1 

• To establish a comprehensive training program that will broaden 
attitudes of students and prospective employers, both in 
business and industry, regarding nontraditional roles; 

• To* expand the- services in sex-fair guidance, counseling, 
placemen^, and follow-up activities; ( 

, • To make efforts to place students in careers not" normally * * 

considered traditional;, ■ . 

<* , - 

• To develop and/or compile resources. for promoting nontraditional 
careers in traioirKj and employment; and 

--• To, expamUthis project to-two^othen-SGhools-duri r>g^the-4;h ree-year 
term of the grant. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 



secondary vocational /technical school 



To achieve the goal of el i mi na ting- sex role stereotyping in post- 



the project has components 



to reach educators, students, local businesses, and private community 
•members. The model was initiated at B^lack River Vocational Technical* 
School, where plans for' courses -of- ..instruction were also developed. 
The key vocational courses at BRVTS include auto body repair, auto 
technology, business education, d{esel mechanics, electricity, general 
education development, machine shop, nursing, residential carpentry,, 
and welding. 

ACTIVITIES . - ' ' ' • ' ' 

I ■ • 

The-activities of the model, project began .with the development of 
a~plan of action. As one of the first steps of the plan, it was. . 
necessary to determine whether BRVTS .provided sex equitable representa- 
tion, standards, and access in voca-t'iona-l education training and - 
activities.' The 'determination was based*'on an evaluation of classrooms v 
and facilities, advisory committee representation, textbooks and 
curricular materials, vocational inventory tests, recruitment brochures • 
and information materials, teaching behaviors, and guidance and counsel- 
ing services. In addition, the plan of 'action specified that project 
staff encourage and motivate vocational education students by publishing 
stories of BRVTS graduates who pursued nontraditional careers and by- 
providing a list of current nontraditional job openings. The plan of 
action specifies dates for performing each step, checklists and assess- 
ment instruments for measuring some of the items, and actions required |£ 
if the findings are unsatisfactory. • . — _^ 

• Closely tied .with the'action plan are inservice training sessions 
and plans -that individual teachers developed. Some of. the action plan 
steps i-dentified problem areas that could then be addressed during in- 
service training sessions and/or through individual teachers', action 
plans.. 

i «• 

The coordinator found that she could develop more commitment and 
interest in the actjon steps by -drawing faculty members and students 
into the problem solving process. She gave them each a form on which 
to develop a personal plan for implementing sex equity in the classroom. 
The teachers specified goals, such- as implementing a classroom policy 
for treating everyone equally, insisting that classmates follow equity 
policies, using pictures and other aids that depict persojis-m non- , 
traditional roles, usin,g sex-fair language at alT t?me§, contacting 
advisory committee members and employers regarding nontraditional job 
placements, pointing out biased aspects of materials when unbiased 
materials are unavailable, 'using identical evaluation instruments for 
both males and females., providing students with equal access to equipment 
and resources, and assigning identical tasks and requirements to both 
sexes. . - * 
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A less formal technique, also successful with the* teachers at 
BRVTS, has been to have teachers submit suggestions and ideas, 
example, if one classroom has trouble designing a .sex equitable- 
bulletin board, other teacjiers are asked for ideas. The project 
coordinator has found that the teachers always* read the suggestions and - 
that the suggestions ace an effective way to build interest and motivate- 
action for sex' equity. * * , . , , 

Both the individual plans and the t^her suggestions, have provided 
invqlvement activities for students . In addition to activities that are 
Specifically directed toward raising student awareness," the model project 
uses many*indirect methods. The teachers are encouracjed to use sex equity 
concepts to teach'the specific skills in a particular^ vocational' educa- 
tion field. For example, the office education class learns to 'compose * 
and type letters? In one. assignment / they 'reviewed a book for sex-fair, 
lancfyage and then wrote abetter to the author. 

In the pas*t students at BRVTS have been an effective source of 
advertising that increased traditional vocational education •enrcfllments. 
For example, there is about a one-year waiting period for*a qualified 
person to enter tne office occupations program. Project staff decided 
that lhe n same ^approach might work to increase nontraditional enrollments* 
as well. They have publicized the experiences of BRVTS graduates who 
have entered nontraditional careers. A female truck driver, a male 
-licensed practical nurse, the goals-of the program, and*workshop t/aining 
sessions are some of the topics that have been featured in local riews^ 
papers. The newspapers, of course, reach a much larger audience than 
the projecf^ould hope to contact through workshops K and employers and* 
community members can read about the successful trend toward nontraditional 
vocational education'. ' 

BRVTS gears its educ^ttba programs to local employment needs. The 
average student lVover 24 years ^of age-and expects to train for a field 
that^offers promise of employment. Thi^ sftuation underlies some df the 
activities, in tke rbde* project. The project staff is developing 
techniques for building employer support and enthusiasm for' nontraditional 
jobvplacements. Newspaper articles, advisory committee efforts, arvd 
direct^ontact from instructors are some of the apprpacRes thtt a,r£ being * 
used. % ° ' , ' 

°A second effort directed toward 'job- placements is the list of 
nontraditional job openthgS. /-Each week, the. project coordinator searches 
the classified sections of local newspapers and. compiles a 0 list of jobs 
that are possibilities for nontraditional students. The job list helps 
to encourage students to go into nontraditional fields by making them 
aware of the variety of available jobs. 

.As part of another major project effort, the staff conducted four \ - 
surveys assessing the attitudes employers, community members, stuwnts 
and teachers regardins^nontra^itional training aridJemployment. The local 
telephone directory* was* used to Collect a sampling of business and industry 

> 
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employers and community members. AIT of the BRVTS instructors and 
representative sampling- of vocational/technical'. students were also 
surveyed. According to these assessments, respondents were generally 
neutral in their attitudes toward nontraditional "'career* roles. Typically, 
they felt that ability to do the work, not the sex .of the person^should 
determine* whether a person should pursue a particular job. Theya"f-w 
expressed a willingness tcA cooperate and contribute to .making sex bias, 
in the job market a thing of the past. The survey of teacher attitudes 
pinpointed specific classes where more traditional* attitudes regarding 
course enrollments and work attitudes were most prevalent. The project 4 
staff directed additional efforts .and techniques toward classes that 
were indicated as requiring these special efforts. - 

Initially, many teachers at BRVT$ were hesitant to' support" non- 
traditional enrollments, because they did not think that students couTd 
succeed in -nontraditional wark settings^- Butvthe inservice portions of 
the modejhave been highly successful as a means of building faculty 
support fo\ the program. The coordinator began by increasing' teacher 
awareness c(F sex bias issues and problems. She builds on^the concept 
that helping each indi vidua Wanvi ly member to find the most appropriate, 
productive career" role can resuH-Jn providing greater benefits for the 
family as a whole. ° , , ' <a 

Short one- qr two-hour inservice workshops were held to address 
topics that were identified durfng the action plan needs assessments 
(facilities, textbooks, -tests). These sessions were followed by a 
formal, full-day training session, held prior to the beginning of the 
new schoqL/fear. The faculty received technical assistance and training 
regarding ;he new and current Federal and state regulations for vocational 
education as well as additional information on sex equity .issues . 

Due to the strong administrative support f or Jthe project- goals , the 
coordinator can follow-up on formal' training during the regularly 
scheduled faculty meetings. She uses these sessions to continue inservice 
'training and to "provide a settirfg for the group to -solve problems that 
arise. 

v - " • ' „ A 

The project coordinator conducts a. one-hour program a*t the junior 
' and senior high schools in the Black River area. She squally holds a 
speaking and discussion session for one class'at a time. This format, 
allows students to ask questions" and become more personal ly^iQvo>ved 
in their exposure to nontraditional vocational education options. 

In addition to recruitment ,ef forts at secondary schools, the project 
works to acquaint educational policymakers with the"goals, activities, 
and outcome's of the model project. The coordinator has made" a formal 
presentation- at a meeting^of the 24 directors of the postsecorjdary 
vocational /technical schools in. Arkansas. Since the state hopes eventually 
to implement the project in all 24 schools, this presentation serves tp 
introduce the directors to the benefits and philosophy of a program that 
they may be using. ^ a " » 
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o Currently, the model project is being pilot tested in two other 
Arkansas schools/ The use of the model in these two schools tests its 
validity and reliability. At the same time, it increases the ability of 
these schools to comply with vocational education requirements. Eath 
school has a coordinator who works with the BRVTS coordinator # to implement 
the model at his or her institution. 

The project aims* to improve guidance eHfccounsel ing services as 
well as classroom instruction. Since the st^Hfcts are the ultimate 
indicator of counselor effectiveness, the pro^:t design specifies that 
a pre- and post-test be administered to the students. The results will 
measure the change in student awareness of sex equity concepts and 
nontraditiona) career options. The counseling provided by project staff 
primarily consists of one-to-one sessions and less formal, day-by-day 
contacts. 

*\ 

The project staff is actively collecting, developing, and disseminat- 
ing resources that can be used to promote nontraditional careers and 
eliminate sex role stereotyping. Before the ~ completion jaf the grant, the 
; staff will publish a model guide. * v 

^MATERIALS ' , ' 

The project is developing a model guide that is a handbook for 
educators who wish to replicate the model project. The guide will present 
the model's design and include the project activities and action plan. 
Additionally, it will provide: 

• Activities to eliminate various forms of sex bias; 



• Methods for working with business and industrial companies to 
provide a nonstereotyped placement program; 

• Procedures for publishing information on former students who 



• Techniques for providing equal evaluation of. male and female 
students and equal equipment and facilities; 

• Activities that utilize nontraditional role model speakers and 
field trips; 

• Programs for inservice training on the expanding roles for males 
' and females;* 

• Methods for disseminating nontraditional career role information;* 

• Materials to interest underfepresented sexes in extracurricular 
leadership, roles; and 

• Strategies to insure that advisory councils will have appropriate 
representation of both sexes, ^ 





Although a specific publication date has not been established, the 
project staff expects^ .to have it available by the end of 1981. 

The\ project staff is also pYepajtfng an instructional guide, which 
will provide the instructional components pf the model. The style will 
follow -the format established by the^Mid American Vocational Curriculum 
Consortium. Its completion date is likewise projected for the end of 1981.- 
Specific information regarding either the model guide or the instructional 
guide can be obtained by contacting 'the project staff. 

OUTCOMES" ; 

The project at BRVTS has expanded and coordinated sex equity, 
activities in vocational education. The survey of employers, teachers, 
students, and community members indicated that all of these groups were 
willing to cooperate in efforts to exp*nd vocationa.1 education training 
and job placements for both sexes. Instructors have increased their 
levels of awareness and knowledge of sex equity concepts and strategies. 
They are infusing these concepts into their teaching and trying new ways 
to promote sex equity in their classrooms. 

The project has developed an effective program of inservice training 
for vocational educators. The training uses improved methods, techniques, 
and strategies*to increase staff and student awareness. These elements 
are' being incorporated into the model design and will be published by 
the end of the project. 

j> 

,*Jhe systematic review of all textbooks used at BRVTS revealed that 
materials published before 1976 do not, in general, represent people 
in nontradii/ional roles'or use sex-fair language. Since it is not 
usually possible to replace the biased textbooks immediately, the 
project coordinator trains teachers in methods of using sex-stereotyped 
editions to raise student awareness of sex equity issues. 

» At this point, chanjes in enrollment figures'have, been modest. In 
keeping 8fth the concept of sex equity, no special accommodations have, 
been made to enhance the statistics. In cases where a nontraditional 
student is less qualified or feels she or he is not suited for a v 
nontraditional field, the student is not required to remain in 'the 
nontraditional field and, consequently, is not included in the statistics. 
The result is fewer dropouts and more successful placements. -In the 
1979-80 school year, for example, 16 entered nontraditional programs 
during the prdject period; nine nontraditional students graduated; 
three of those secured a job in their field, fotlr accepted traditional ^ 
job offers, and two have not secured employment. 

The faculty and project staff are especially proud of one statistic 
not reflected in the enrollment and placement figures. Each of the 10 
departments at BRVTS awards a Most Improved Student award to one student 
in the department. Out of the nine nontraditional graduates in-June 1980, 
three recei ved-the-Most-Improved Student ^ward-for -their -department. 
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Since there were nontraditional students in only five of the 
school's departments, the nontraditional students earned the* award in 
60% of the departments in whicjh they participated. This accomplishment 
suggests that, the model program is developing a very supportive, well 
designed system for encouraging success in nontraditional vocational 
education.. ♦ 

STAFFING * • 

The Director of Black River Vocational Technical. ^School serves as 
director of the Model Sex Equity Project- He devotes about 5% of his 
time to directing the project. A full-time coordinator carHes out most 
of the project tasks, such as the training for the program, implementing 
, and modifying the model, and developing materials. During the second * 
year, the project coordinator began implementing the model at two other 
schools. Each of these schools provides an on-^lte coordinator who 
works with the^Black River coordinator. 

A program advisory committee has eight members, including a 
parent, a counselor, a female employer from a local bank* a student, 
a local PTA*- president who is also a reading teacher, a business and 
professional) club president, a former executive, director of the Chamber 
' of Commerce,' and the Department of Labor regional counselor for Arkansas* 
Women in Work., They meet twice annually. 

y FUTURE DIRECTION 

— » The project staff is confident that it will have met the program 
objectives by. the end of the three-year period. Once the model guide 
is completed, the remaining 21 vocational /technical schools in the state 

' can use It. to* implement the model. After the model is implemented 
throughout the state, the dvrector.jenvisions establishing a coordinator in 
a school or an area of the state who would be responsible for Title VI, 
Title IX, Title II, Section 504, and other related concerns. This 
coordinator would inform school faculties on new requirements and changes 
in .the 1 aws" and regulations that govern these areas. The coordinator 
would'be responsible for ensuring that past commitments and actions 
taken are continued. 

REPLICATION % * 1 < 

# - % r 

The director found that it was important to approach the school 1 s 
administrators first, building their interest in the project. Once the 
administration is behind the project, the faculty becomes more responsive. 

The inservice training component of the model program has proved 
to be highly productive. The coordinator chose to present the project's 
advantages>ather than its regulatory, dictates. $he realized >fl ^hat the 
educators would not react^well to being told that they must change. 
Instead, she explained the advantages that would come both to them' 
"personal ly"an<J <to the Tfeld W~vocatTonal education. She was also - 



careful, to distin 
issues as the Equ 
As ajresiflt, e 
everyone equal! 




ish-educational equity-from such, political: and , social 
1 Rights Amendment and the wome'n's liberation movement, 
rs have' become more aware, more careful to treat 
more inclined to use sex-fair language. 



Some of tfle teachers' early. resp onses , hfiweve/y proved to be reverse 
.discrimination. They were^trying tofhS^xhe nontraciitional students by 
"segregating them, thinking'that theyf could encourage and tutor the non- 
traditional students if they*were grouped. The teachers soon observed 
th&t"the other-stucients in the classes resented the special attention 
4nfr treatment that the nontraditional students' were receiving. Through 
discussions and direct experience, the teachers learned that to avoid 
negative feelings : toward nontraidi tiopaT students, all students must ; ' 
be treated'equally. - ^ 

The director strongly recommends that recruitment efforts, for 
nontraditional vocational education be moved to the elementary level. 
He feels that it is important to reach the students before their ideas 
regarding appropriate roles are set. If educators can rgach the young ^ 
children, the day may come when thfe -postsecondary programs, like that 
at BRVTS^will not be needed. 



Contact 



Richard Gaines < 
lack River Vocational. Technical School 
. 0. Box 468 

Highway 304 EasF 

Pocahonta-s, Arkansas 72455 

501/892-4565- 



OR 



Janice Gresham, Supervisor ; ^ 

Sex- Equity Program 

Vocational Education 

West Education Building, Room 409-D 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

501/371-2974 
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Program Summary ' ^ ^ 








Address: 


• 


Northern California Women for Apprenticeship 
1812 I Street 

Sacramento, iCalifornia 9581 & 
916/448-2921 




C 




Target Audience: 


Females at all levels of education who are interested in blue.% 
collar jobs. 






* 


Occupational Area: 


Nontraditional blue collar jobs and apprenticeable trades. 


* 






Description: 




The Blue Collar information project was funded for one year by 
the California State Department of Education and the Chancellor's 
Office, California Community Colleges to conduct community and 
school workshops on blue collar jpbs, to establish a library of 
information on trade options, and to distribute a newsletter. It 
is one of several vocational' projects conducted by Northern 4 
California Women for Apprenticeship. * 


i 


- 




Outcomes: 




One hundred forty people participated in eight community workshops 
and 80 teachers and counselors attended three school workshops. 
Participants evaluated both types of wgrkshops as highly success- 
ful in giving new information about and in stimulating interest in 
blue collar work. Two hundred fifty people had used the library 
over a four-month period. Over 1,000 people attended a conference, 
at Sacramento City College at which the Blue Collar Information 7 
Project ran workshops.- 
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Funding: 

« 




California State Department of Education and the .Chancellor 's' * 
Office, California Community Colleges: .$26,800. 

e 
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Setting 

The Blue Collar Information Project is one of several carried out 
by Northern California Women for Apprenticeship (NCWA) in Sacramento, 
•California. Sacramento, the state capitol, is an urban area surrounded 
by rural farmland. Government jobs .comprise the majority of* occupations 
in the area, followed by aerospace, construction,' agriculture, manu- 
facturing, retail and transportation industries. Construction work is ■ 
slow at this time, adding to an already high unemployment rate. The 
population "of Sacramento is ethnically *md racially diverse', with a large 
Hispanic representation. 

NCWA has recently moved to their own building in downtown Sacramento. 
They have a classroom for their Teen Parent Program, a library, meeting 
space for community workshops and office space for tjieir staff of 17. ■ 



History 



Northern California Women for Apprenticeship was begun in 1978 with 
funding from CETA to provide two years of preapprenticeship training to 
CETA-eligible women who wanted to. work at a trade. This original program 
emphasized enhancing self-esteem, developing body strength and acquiring 
skills necessary to enter, into an apprenticeship. This Was accomplished 
through a range of activities that taught occupational fitness, assertive- 
ness, information on trades, tool identification, mechani'cal reasoning, 
job interview techniques and resume writing, techniques for dealing with 
sexism and racisni, and self-image psychology. Program staff worked with 
each student on a job development" plan, and gave students critical moral 
support in job searches. The program also did outreach to employers and 
apprenticeship programs. . ' v 

After two years, NCWA received state vocational education funding 
to expand aspects of the original program to women who were not CETA- 
eligible, resulting in the Blue Collar Information Project. 



Description 

OBJECTIVES ' 

The two overall objectives of the Blue Collar Information Project are: 

• To give"* information about' blue collar work to women through 
community seminars, school workshops and a library of print 
^ information; and 

\ To recruit wome'n for the preapprenticeship program through the above 
activities. 





ACTIVITIES 

A series of 8 free community workshops were presented on a monthly 
basis. Workshops consisted of a panel of speakers representing unions, 
regulatory agencies, employers, and tradeswomen. Each^tnonth highlighted 
a different trade or occupational area, Packets containing job descrip- 
tions and trade preparation information were distributed at each seminars 
The occupations covered included carpenters, operating engineers, 
cement masons, -mechanics, truck drivers, business machine repairers, 
plumbers, and public utility occupations,- 

Workshops to school district coupselors and teachers included panel 
presentations and information packets, Planning meetings and needs 
assessment surveys preceded each workshop. One workshop was presented at 
the Sacramento City Unified School District, and two additional workshops 
were presented at Sacramento City College (also attended by American River 
College personnel) and Cosumnes College which included Elk Grove Community 
College district personnel > 

A blue collar library was Established as an information center for 
trade occupations. The library includes: 
*• Trade descriptions and p^nphlets 

• Trade preparation materials 

- self assessment tests 

- tool books' , * ; . 

- math reviews 

- trade curriculum guides 

- skill /experience reviews . ~ t 

• Employment resources , 

- employer fil.e ■ ' , 

- job seeking skills material 

- -employment projections # 
t Women and blue collar articles 

- portraits 

- statistics 4 * 
. - "how to" descriptions 

• Slide projector ahd cassette including programs about different 
trades — 

The blue collar community workshops were adapted for use as a blue 
.collar component of a Math-Science Conference for Young Women at' Sacramento 
City College. The blue collajr component included Hands-on ^workshops by 
tradeswomen, utilizing the tools of their field, and career booths repre- 
senting a wide array of blue collar occupations. The conference was 
attended by over 1000 young women, parents, and teachers interested in ■ 
nontraditional occupations, J 

A monthly newsletter was produced and 'distributed, giving current 
information on trades and trade preparation, portraits of tradeswomen, 
"how to" advice, and dates of relevant meetings and activities^ 

% ♦ 

* * * 
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MATERIALS 

A 22-page Information Packet on blue collar work is available from 
the project. The topics covered in the packet are: 

t What is apprenticeship? ~ 

t The application process 

t Federal laws and regulations affecting apprenticeship 
t Growth of women in apprenticeship 

• Searching for a 'job in the construction industry— tips for women 

• Trade related experience survey 

• NCWA services 

• Newsletter and subscription attachment 

• Job opportunities 

• Respurce list*> ' 



OUTCOMES 

One hundred forty people participated in the eight coirmunity work- 
shops and 80 teachers amd counselors attended the three inservice work- 
shops. The participants at each workshop were asked to evaluate the % . 
activity. A typical evaluation, from one of the inservice workshops/ for ' 
•counselors, showed" that- 90% of the participants thought the workshopXyery 
worthwhile, 81% considered it very informative, and 71%- very relevant to 
their needs. The follow-up activities that participants suggested 
included training the staffs of'women's centers, visiting industries*, 
ordering materials, telling students about NCWA, and talking to individual 
unions. * f r * 

The blue collar library was visited by 250 people during the first 
four months of its operation. 

, STAFFING ' ; ; • 

The Blue Collar Information Project is staffed by two half-time - 
people who arrange the workshops, run the library and produce the news- 
letter. Their work is supported by the activities of NCWA's preapprentice- 
ship program, and is assisted by NCWA's 13-member advisory comnittee. 
This committee is made up of individuals from the vocational education 
unit of the State Department of Education,~grassroots community groups, 
and industry. The Blue Collar Information Project also has access. to a 
group-of tradespersons who give help as it is needed. 

y 
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FUTURE DIRECTION 



NCWA plans to continue its current projects, including the Blue 
Collar Information Project, with funding from the State Department of 
Education. ^ 

REPLICATION 

'• ■ » 

Success of a project of this kind depends on accurately assessing the 
needs of the community and working closely with tradespersons to help meet 
those needs. Many people will not have an understanding of the concept 
of apprenticeship and will not support a program of this kind without 
background information 'and "consciousness-raising" information about 
the economic consequences for women who 'remain i,n traditional jobs I for 
example, the salary difference between a clerk, and a mechanic). This^ 
project found it helpful to begin with the regulatory agencies in asking 
for aid in. disseminating information, then working through leaders in 
the community, and finally working with tradespersons. This comprehensive 
approach gained wide community support for the project. 



Contact 



Juanita Williams, Director 

Northern California Women for Apprentices-hip 

1812 I Street 

Sacramento, California 95816 
916/448-2921 



OR 



Vocational Education Divisjon 
California Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall , 4th Floor 
Sacramento, California 95814 
916/445-5079 
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Career Options for Teenage Parents 



■j 



Address: 



Program Summary 



Orange Unified School f »District 
370 North Glassell 
Orange, California 92666 
71 V997-7510 > 



Pregnant teenagers and teenage parents in junior and senior high* 
school . 



Target Audience: 

Occupational^Area: Career and vocational guidance topics, such as completing an 



r 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



application, doing a job search, mock interviews, interest and 
skill- assessments. " , 

The pVogram provides a course and counseling to help prepare 
teenage parents for successful entry into the world of work. The 
sixteen hour course is designed to make students aware of the 
full range of employment possibilities, including nontraditional 
careers. The counselor strives to build a sense of self worth 
in each student and to expose .the students to role models that 
include women and. minorities who a.re successful employees and 
parents. Exploratory work experiences further acquaint the . 
students with nontraditional work circumstances. 

Students typically begin the'course with aspirations to 
stereotypical and/or glamorous jobs. .However, after completing 
the course activities" arid exercises, they usually select careers 
that they, never previously considered. Efforts are being made ' 
to trace career situations of former students. 



Jifornia Department of Education, Division of Vocational 
ucation: $25,000.- 



Setting 



Just a few miles from the fantasy world of Disneyland, the Orange 
Unified School District has a program deal ing, with the challenging 
realities of the pregnant adolescent. The Orange^Srhool District popula- 
tion of approximately 29,000 students resides in a sunny, busy, urban city 
' that radiates from an historic town circle, which includes a park, palm 
trees, and white stucco Spanish styled buildings with red tile roofs. 
About 15% of the population is Chicano. Growth in the new, outlying areas 
has resulted in offsetting declining enrollments. The school district 
serves communities in Oretnge and Villa Park and parts of Anaheim, Garden 
Grove, Santa Ana and Orange County. Although there are sections of homes 
in the over $300,000 price range, the majority of the communities are ^ 
middle class. 

The Career Options for Teenage Parents Program operates in conjunc- . 
tion with the activities of the Expectant Minor Program s and the Killefor 
Child Development Center. A teenager in this school district, faced with 
pregnancy, has the option of leaving her regular high school and enrolling 
in the Expectant Minor Program where she can continue her general education 
courses while awaiting the birth of her child'. Once the child is born, 
. the mother can enroll the child in the Child Developmem Center where a 
child-care nursery, preschool, and parenting instruction are provided. ■> 
In the semester following the birth of the child, the mother has the option 
of returning to her regular high school or attending Richland, a continua- 
tion high school. Richland is conveniently located next to the Child 
Development Center, making it possible for a mother to visit her child 
during the day. About 80% of the mothers choose this option. It is in 
this context that the Career Options Program is attempting to enhance the 
.career and vocational aspirations of teenage parents. • 



History 



Orange Unified School District has a history of involvement with and 
commitment to sex equity ip education. The project director Jjas previously 
been awarded a Women's Educational Equity Act Program (WEEAP) grant to 
develop videocassettes and a curriculum dealing with such topics as non- 
traditional jobs, dual roles, and expanding career options". The district 
also works with Project Equity, the Sex Desegregation Assistance Center 
for Federal Region IX, to eliminate any residual sex discrimination in 
Orahge v s educational programs. The project director has also been very 
active in Orange's dropout p revolt ion efforts. The result was a success- 
ful effort on his part to comoine) sex equity and dropout prevention by 
addressing the special needs of pregnant females. This effort began with 
a Vocational Education Act (VEA) /Subpart 3 grant to develop a curriculum, 
"Career Options for the Teenage Parent." The current program is funded by 
a second VEA^grarit. In addition to field testing'and revising this 
curriculum, this grant focuses on providing vocational guidance and 
counseling. Grant monies are primarily allocated to a professional 
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counselor who strives to raise the self esteem of her students, help them 
to select careers from the full range/of job possibilities, and move them 
toward Emotional and economic self-st/fficiency. • 



Description 



OBJECTIVES 



The overall goal of this program is to help prepare participahts 
for successful entry into the world of work. These young mothers often 
have only themselves to look to as a source of financial support for 
.their babies. As a result, they often rush into either welfare or low- 
paying, stereotypical ly female employment. In raising their children, 
these students often perpetuate their personal life/career expectations. 

In order to address this situation, the project has the following ■ 
objectives: 

• To provide career counseling that presents the full range'of 
employment opportunities; / ^ 

• To*assess and develop ^ncepts of self worth for each student; 

• To expose students to role models that include womA'hand 
minorities who are successful employees and parents; 

• To make students aware of the existence andjnfluence of sex role 
stereotyping on young children; 

• To convey a knowledge of basic job acquisition skills, such as 
jdb search and interviewing techniques; and 

» » * 

• To provide explpratory work experiences 1n jobs, including those 
traditionally limited to males. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

The educational level of participants is junior and senior high 
school ; pregnant teenagers as well as teenage parents have the option of 
participating. • Although the project staff have no way of tracking 
pregnant students who suddenly l§ave school prior to acknowledging 
their pregnancies, the staff does enroll most of the students with 
acknowledged pregnancies. Students who plan, to give up their babies for 
adoption after delivery aire also eligible, the broad range of vocational 
testing, career counseling^ ancj job exploration acfivities is covered 
through both" a group class and individifcl sessions/ ^ 
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ACTIVITIES . . 

The career exploration course meets sixteen hours each semester. 
The first semester is classroom-based; the second is field-based. The 
major theme of both the career course and the 'individual counseling 
sessions is the concept that work' can be fulfilling and interesting 
as well as a source of financial self-sufficiency. « Both ■components of 
the program are carried out by a profess ionaj counselor. 

♦ 

In the classroom, the students learn the steps in applying for a 
job. They fill out employment applications, do. a 'job search, experience 
mock interviews, clarify their personal interests and aptitudes, become . 
familiar with* the U.S. Department of Labor's Dictionary of Occupational - 
Titles (DOT), and identify two or mdre careers to explore. Many students 
enter the course thinking that stereotypical and/or glamorous careers 
(such as fashion modeling) would be their career choice. However, as 
the course proceeds, students typically select careers that they had 
never considered previously. 

At leastJthree guest speakers are scheduled 4 during the course. The- 
speakers include women and minorities to emphasize that people somewhat 
similar to these students are capable of achieving success in diverse 
careers. Hearing and observing these role models encourages 'students to 
select different, less stereotypic careers. * 

A popular activity that provides additional role models is the Rap 
Session. Past graduates of the program return to talk with current 
students in an informal group setting. They explain the problems and 
successes that they have experienced with parenting, marriage and boy- 
friends, home, and work. The graduates are especially successful at 
dispelling romantic, unrealistic myths and dreams that many of the 
pregnant students harbor. They Help their younger counterparts to 
anticipate the reality of their future situations, the skills they will 
need, and the rewards they can expect:. The recent graduates are a source 
of hints and tips that is credible and acceptable to the young expectant 
parents. - ( 

For their" field experiences, the students"are divided into small* 
groups based on career interests. -These' groups visit- work sites in the • 
Orange County area. Nontraditipnal .settings are included to the extent 
that they are compatible with student interests. 'Such field experiences 
contribute both to further validation of career Interests and to making 
the work setting more familiar and comfortable. / 

The program counselor conducts pre- and post-testing to assess 
student self esteem. A goal of the course and the counseling sessions 
'is to raise the students' self concepts and confidence in their 
abilities to perform interesting jobs competently. 

As a result of the Career Options Program being closely integrated 
with the Federally-funded. Child Development Center," a number of 

• \ 
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Comprehensive Employment Training Act (CETA) jobs are ; allocated .to students 
in the program. The counselor works closely with other program personnel 
to place interested, eligible students 'in CETA jflbs. v Jhe.se jobs provide 
indepth job exploration as well as the experience of actually earning. an 
income. — \ 

The counselor mafntains/a Hie that corresponds with the steps in 
the course 'sXareer Exploration Lab. This laboratory begins with 
testing T:hat%n'clude£' £he Tennessee Self Concept Scale and , the Kuder DD 
Occupational interest Survey to establish each student's self concept 
and interests. Supplemental interest exercises are used to broaden and/or 
clarify the results from theJ. Kuder. The file indicates student progress 
through the various values and skills identification, exercises ; Jhe 
counselor charts student completions of the jqb seeking skills portion- 
,of the course/ the special activi.tne|-s«and the field experiences. 

MATERIALS ' 7~~^ ** 

The "Career Options for Teenage Parents: " Learning Units" curriculum 
was completed during the first V'EA grant, which ended in July 1979. This 
curriculum is designed scthat individual pages can.be copied for use by 
a classroom of students. Sections begin with Guidelines for Use of the 
Unit, ^Resources* Student Performance Objectives, and a convenient chart 
that reTates concepts,, units, activities, resources, and evaluation. . 
-This faekage dovers. such t6pi£s as career assessment, decision-making 
;skiT;ll, Spanish, interviewing .techniques, and survival skills.. 

V ' r In -addition, to 'testinl^nd* rejfsing the "Career Options for Teenage 
\ Parents" 'wateria^ls, the couffselbr has developed materials dealing with 
S the topic -of sex-role x stereotyping. These materials are designed for. 
'the new^arenV The. counsel or uses them with theVstudents to show th*em 
how many -oT the coTnmbn practices *hd customs- surrounding childreanwg 
result in forming tradit-ibnal sfcx roles, for, children. Students also 
learn how these tradJt1or)a f rJr^ their child s life 

options. i 

A limited number of the : fi^t version of'"Career Options for 'Teenage 
Parents: Learning Units" are currently available. The .program director 
can provide further information on^atefrials developed in this proj£ot. 

OUTCOMES '. . : • • * 

* - The Career Options Program serves a s^dent .that typically has no 

father, averages 16.3 years of age," anoVin about two thirds of the 
' Instances, 1s Caucasian. Staff is currently attempting to track students 
after they have left the program or hav£ returned to their original v" 
schools. Success on this activity will serve two purposes. Most -t 
Importantly, it will provide longitudina^data^that can be used, for 
evaluative purposes. Additionally, staff can identify program graduates 
who might be. available and willing to participate in Rap. Sessions . 



The number of participants in the. Career Options program varies 
depending largely on the time in the academic year. ' In, the fall, 
approximately 20 females may be enrolled in the prograrrt; this number 
increases as the academic year progresses. 

•Based on staff observations and participant reactions, the staff 
feels that the program is* successful *in preparing teenage parents to deal 
with their roles as parents. and providers. They feel the students are 
learning that work can provide interest, excitement, challenges, and 
growth situations as well as an affirmation of a person's worth, skills 
and talents. • Student comments indicate an enthusiasm for program 
materials and*staff.* An informal survey of the aspirations of partici- 
pants yielded a variety of vocational fields, including several in 
nontraditional "areas. 

STAFFING- 

The Career Options program operates under the director who devotes 
approximately 10% of his time to the project. Classroom and counseling 
activities are conducted primarily by the counselor who is curj^fntly 
funded for 60% time. 

These official project staff members work closely with the other 
human resources in. this educational setting. There are one and, a half 
full-time equivalent (FTE) general education teachers who teach courses 
in the modular classroom buildings that serve the pregnant students. (The 
exact FTE varies with the number of pregnant students being served.) The 
fyll-time Child Development Center director often serves as a counselor, . 
community liaison, parenting Instructor, job developer, and surrogate 
mother. In the nursery, the child development ^director is assisted by 
an early childhood specialist and several teacher's aides. - When the 4 
toddlers move from the nursery to the preschooK> they are taught by 
early childhood specialists at a ratio of about/slsx "to one. 

The principal, teachers, and counselors that serve the continuation 
high school typically provide educational services to program partici- 
pants afteV their babies are born- The program counselor works in this 
setting with students once the student leaves the modular classroom (where 
they attend classes prior to delivery). Thus, theiCarefer Options staff is 
augmented by working harmoniously with many other educators at the program 
site. , * f 

The program advisory committee now functions very efficiently and 
successfully. This situation* is in part the result of merging the program 
advisory committee with the committee that serves the Child Development 
'Center and Expectant Minor Program. Because these programs, have common 
concerns^-and overlapping objectives, the meetings move smoothly from* the 
business of one program to the business of the next. 

This merging of committee meeting times is seen as being* highly 
instrumental in infusing the Career Options program into the existing 
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programs at the Child Development Center, the continuation high school, 
and the modular classroom courses. Prior to this change, the Career 
Options program found itself to be ,f outside n these other programs. It 
was faced with operating without ths personal relationships, linkages, 
and coordination processes that are so essential to successful programs. . 

The advisory committee is further strengthened by the inclusion of 
parents, students, grandparents, and community members in addition to * 
the usual posts for directors, administrators, and educational staff 
members. This diverse membership serves to provide multiple perspectives 
and strategies for meeting the various program goals. 

FUTURE DIRECTION . 

The Career Options staff would like, first and foremost, to secure 
stable fundi ng_jfoj^jthfeir program. An increase in average daily attendance 
(ADA) funds for ea^Oiinor^woiilTd assist in -this goal. The acquisition 
of vocational education funds for longer than .a single year would further 
strengthen their program. 

The staff would like to work toward an -efficient system for referring 
students to the Regional Occupational Program. They hope *to make 
increased progress in reducijtff absenses and obtaining follow-up data on 
program graduates. They low- to the day when a vocational education 
teacher would be included in the staff on their campus. In the immediate 
future, they would l^ke to secure more substantial vocational education " 
funds so that the counselors time could be increased to 100%. They 
would plan to -produce a "how to" manual for others interestedMn replicat- 
ing this type of program. 

> 

REPLICATION < ] * 

The Career Options program began with a v $75,000 VEA Subpart 3 grant 
and has continued this year at the $25,000 level.. These figures, howeYer, 
are misleading. In effect these monies are added not only to the ADA 
general education monies, but also to the substantial Federal grant that 
supports the Child 'Development Center. 

The counselor has found that prepared vocational packag.es and d 
laboratories are not well-suited to these students. The students need 
more personal exchange in order to be motivated and more assistance to 
compensate for lack of skills and abilities,. Experiential learning, 
such as mock interviews, -is highly successful. Also, in keeping with her 
students 1 needs for personal attention, she, feels that large bus trips 
to work sites are too impersonal. The small group, targeted trip > * 
results in far greater personal "investment from the students. ** » 
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Contact' 



Don I shell 

Orange Unified School District 
370*North Glassell ■ 
Orange, California 92666 
714/997-7510 ' * . 

* 

OR' 

Vocational Education Division 
California Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall, 4th. Floor 
Sacramento,, California 95814 
916/445-5079 



% 
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Job Readiness Training 



Program Summarf 



Address: 'Community College of Denver, Women's Center 

Red Rocks Campus . • 
12600 W. 6th Avenue 

Golden, CoWfadfr 80401 • ■ 

303/988-6160 X213 ' I 

Target Audience: Displaced' homemakers—defined as persons who have been homemakers 
but who now, because of dissolution of marriage or because 'their 
husbands have been disabled, must seek employment; persons who 
are single heads of households and who lack adequate job skills; 
and persons who are currently homemakers and part-time'workers 
but who wish to secure a .full-time job. 

Occupational Area: The project provides job readiness training/ The participants 

v are trained in time- management, personal presentation style, skin 

arrd hair care, exercise and nutrition, jot-wise fashion, stress 
management, self-assessment, goal setting, assertiveness training, 

s the employment picture for women, new options, employers' and 

employees 1 expectations, employee rights and responsibilities, 
j t ob search techniques, interview procedures, and resume, writing. 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



funding: 



The project is designed to provide displaced homemakers with the -con- 
fidence, the techniques, and the job market information needed tb 
Conduct an effective job search. They prepare for a job interview 
and develop appropriate expectations to maintain a job. v These goals 
are met witfra series of Six workshops that last for three days each. 
Individual guidance is offered so that each woman can realize the 
goals that *she> has| set for herself. In addition, the project pro- 
vides a. half-day program for employers. This session presents evi- 
dence to dispel myths regarding the capabilities of displaced home- 
makers and commends companies that have assisted and promoted women. 

Early statistics indicate that 75% to 80% of 'the participants 
will gain employment and another 10% will seek further training.—^ 
Participants exhibit a substantial increase in self-confidence, 
.believing that they can accomplish their career 'goal |. 

Colorado Division of Occupational Education-; State Board for 
Community Colleges: $6,700. 
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Setting 

The Community College of Denver (CCD) Red Rocks Campus is a modern 
building set into the slopi-ng terrain amidst an outcropping of earth.-red 
boulders. The Red Rocks Campus is located in the foothills of the , 
Rockies in Jefferson County; the surrounding community is a high-income 
residential area between the city centers of Denver and Golden. 

v Metropolitan Denver is a rapidly growing area without the- problems 
of severe .unemployment. Considered by many to be one of the most desir-^ 
able locations in the nation, new industries and businesses are eager 
to move to penver. 'Modern office buildings, mixed with -historic styles, 
house some of the nation's leading fina'ncial 'institutions and comprise 
a major financial center. Modern, spacious, industrial parks provide 
additional office and industrial -space for. business expansion. A 
combination of factors, such a 1 ? the financial center and the surrounding 
natural resources, has led to the development, of a major energy industry 
in the Denver area." Many energy-related jobs are ap&eitring in- response 
to this growth. • £..: 



History 



In 1974, at a time when student and community interest in women's 
career and life role issues was growing, the Red Rooks campus developed 
a Women's Center. The Center pioneered in offering "Exploration in y 
Non-Traditional Jobs for Women" which featured "hands-on" experience in 
many occupations not dominated by women. These workshops were, featured 
in McCalls and Woman's Day . In addition^ the Center conducted research 
in alternative work patterns and published the res'uTts of that research; 
as well as a report on the experiences -of eroployers'and employees Who 
•experimented with flex-time, shared- -and compressed-time programs. 

By the end of the seventies, the Women's Center had a core program, 
underwritten by ( the college, including the reentry programs and support 
groups for new students, .resource and referral information, individual- 
"assistance in solving many kinds of problems and exploring options, a 
quarterly newsletter, weekly lunch-time programs and short-term programs 
which spotlight other departments on campus. 
^ .. • 

in addition' to the core activities,, the Women's Center has located 
funding for programs to serve special groups. The Center recently con- 
cluded a year of funding from Jefferson County CETA in which 81 displaced 
homemakers had "hands-on" exposure to 12 non-traditional occupations. 
At 'present there are two different programs for. displaced homemakers. 
One, "Job Readiness Training," .is "funded by the Colorado State Board of 
-Community Colleges and Occupational Education." The other, "Women At 
Work," features self-directed placement and upward mobility programs; it 
Is betng funded by the Colorado Office of Manpower Planning and Develop- 
ment and^the State Displaced Homenfeker Program. 
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Description, 

OBJECTIVES ^ 

# 

The overall goal of the Job Readiness Training project *1s to Increase * 
the job placement of displaced homemakers and other special groups. 
'.Specifically, the project: « / 

§■ Provides job skills training; 

• Instructs 1n appearance and presentability for employment; 

t Exposes^ participants to employers 1 expectations .and employees 1 
rights; 

t Assists wtth career choices; . *<• 

• Improves job readiness through study skill preparation, tutoring, 
skill level education, and remedial assistance; 

% t Increases the rnimber of displaced homemakers 1n job training or 

employment; and , , 

* u 

t Interacts with personnel directors from Industries and companies 
In the Denver metropolitan area. 

CHARACTERISTICS v • ^ 

The target Dopulation- for. this project 1s displaced homemakers who 
are* defined as 1) persons who have been homemakers but who now, because 
of dissolution of marriage or a husband's disability, must seek employ- 
ment; 2) persQrjs/who are single heads of households and lack, adequate 
job skill s; N 30$rsons who are currently homemakers and part-time workers 
but wish to secunLa full-time job;, and 4) persons *who are seeking a 
challenging ^nd/or. higher paying job. Participants range from 18 to 67 
years of age; at least 75% have Incomes less than $12,000. .Most require 
emotional support and technical Information to make the transition from 
horaemaking to employment. 

The .project provides job readiness workshops that address the Issues 
of time management, personal presentation style, skin and hair care', 
exercise and nutrition, job-wise fashion, stress management, self-assess- 
ment, goal setting, assertlveness training, the employment picture for 
women i new options, employers 1 and employees 1 expectations, employee 
rights, job search, techniques, interview procedures, and r6slim6< writing, 

ACTIVITIES ' . 

Many of the dfsplaced homemakers are hesitant to approach the \ 
community college through regular channels. Tfyey believe, that the 
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students are all young, have fresh study skills, have no constraints" on 
their lives, .ami are in complete command of the college system. The 
Women's Center provides an approachable entry-point to the college. The 
activities at the Women's Center do not require long-term commitments 
nor are they coded in catalogs and schedules. Theevents at "the Women's 
Center are announced in attractive brochures and flyers, which usually 
provide an easy-to-use, tear-off enrollment form and a telephone number. 

The" project staff further address the need to overcome any anxiety 
-or reluctance that a displaced bomemaker may feel. Before the*.training, 
they make personal contact with each client that applies for the work- 
shops. This contact allays any remaining concerns, and reviews the time 
and location with the participant. The project benefit? because the 
contact increases the attendance rate and pins down a specific number of 
attendees for planning purposes. The staff enrolls participants on a 
first-come, first-served basis. There is usually a waiting list and . 
this system of verifying attendance prior to the start of the activity 
sometimes makes it possible to include a few of the top »names. on' the list. 

'x The Job Readiness Training project provides three-day workshop 
sessions, offered six times a year. Four workshops take place at the 
Red Rocks Campus and two arejield at the local CETA office. 

The Red Rocks session#?meet in the campus faculty room. This 
setting provides a comfortable, 4i0n-c lass room environment for the 
training. The project staff add to the warmth of this setting by talking 
with the participants and personalizing the situation. They also handle 
a myriaff of details, such as/greeting the guest speakers, arranging 
contract paperwork and par^xcjpaTvTpackets, and handling*last minute 
problems. The program "also utilizes consultants (e.g.., a nurse, a - 
nutritionist, a cosmetician, a career counselor, a business consultant, 
and a personnel director from the prtvate sector) for the special topics 
of appearance, assertiveness , skills assessment and employee expectations, 
making it possible to provide greater depth. These consultants' are able 
!|fc.use actual experiences drawn from their professions. 

Although the workshops/ were designed to accommodate about 20 
participants, the staff ha* been over-enrolling each session to compen- 
sate for drop-outs. However, since the drop-out rate has been very low, 
tftey have had from 25 to 33 attendees. This number is too large for , 
many of the workshop activities; the self-assessment, goal setting, and 
assertiveness training sessions, especially, suffer when the group is 
too large. . . 

- Participants fill out an evaluation form, which the staff uses to 
improve and adapt the training. About two or three weeks after the 
workshop, the participants are invited to attend a potluck reunion. Here 
they^can have contact with the participants in the workshop, ask questions 
and generally get support for their goals.' 



When the displaced hojrnemakers come into contact with the campus 
and the Women's Center, t+iey learn about the many other activities and 
programs that are available. They find out about the information and - 
referral system. An extensive file provides the names ^addresses, and 
specialties of doctors, lawyers, counselors, and other helpful profes- 
sionals. The Center also, produces a quarterly newsletter/ 

The staff is constantly updating and expanding its career file-. It 
provides information on salaries and includes magazine and newspaper, 
articles.. The career file is a valuable source of information on 
nontraditional careers, accounts of personal reactions to a -particular 
occupation, and new and different career options. 

The Women's Center also sponsors a brown bag lunch series'. Once^a/ 
week they arrange for a speaker; there are no charges and no reservations 
required. Speakers have addressed such topics as helping your children * 
through a divorce; identity versus roles, 1981 and beyond; and job h 
searching. r 

A counselor from the Career Advisement office on campus facilitates 
a women's support group* which is arranged by the Women's Center. The 
participants meet once a week and must commit themselves to attending a 
minimum of six sessions. The Center also aids reentry women. Prior to 
each semester, the reentry women can go on a campus otour, learn how to 
read college schedules, and be introduced to special financial aids for 
reentry women, such as ClairoVs Loving Care and the Business and Pro- 
fessional' Women's scholarships and loans. - 

Throughout Fall 1980 and Spring* 1981 the Women's Center conducted , 
the Career Exploration in Non-Traditional Jobs for Women workshops which 
provide women with the opportunity to earn two college credits while they 
spend teji days exploring twelve occupational fields. ^ These workshops M 
were offered five times last year and were open to displaced homemakers 
and others interested in a nontraditional career. The workshops utilized 
college vocational instructors "and provided "hands-on" job sampling in 
fields such as carpentry, pi umbing,. and solar -technology/ A panel of 
nontraditional women helped -participants learn what a nontraditional job 
is like; assertiveness training gave, them the strength and confidence to 
enter a nontraditional field. 

Some women come into the Center in response to the newspaper ads, 
public service announcements, word of mouth, brochures, and other 
publicity efforts that the staff is constantly making. The staff is 
especially intei^sted in recruiting more handicapped and minority women. 

• the Women's Center works closely, with CETA to avoid duplication of 
services. k A CETA staff .member identifies community resources and 
coordinates with the Women's Center to refer their displaced homemaker 
clients for Women's Center services -and also to see referrals from the 
Women's Center who might qualify for CETA counseling, training and job 
clubs, 
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The project staff also informs employers about: the resource that 
the displaced homemaker represents* Whenever possible, the staff 
involves businesspersons in project planning, advisement, panels, and 
activities. At a recent symposium, 300 employers were invited to focus 
on the employment of displaced homemakers and strategies to provide entry 
opportunities, special support, and chances to advancet 

MATERIALS ' t 

The staff has prepared .a packet for the Job Readiness Training 
workshop. Some of the materials, enclosed are an agenda; fitness facts; 
stress tests; hair care and cosmetics guides; an assertiveness inventory,, 
skills glossary; a re'sume' guide; and the workshop evaluation form. 

A past project produced a 58-page directory, Directory of' Services 
for Women in Jefferson County . It is divided by categories, such as 
health, and has a thorough index. The 1979 edition is available from 
the Women's Center far $1.25 plus 50$ postage. A 1981 edition is being 
prepared. 

OUTCOMES 

The first Job Readiness Training session in August of 1980 enrolled 
eight participants. From this group seven are employed or in training; 
one has not responded to follow-up efforts. Projections cjjrtfarly statis- 
tics indicate that 75% to 80% of the participants will gain employment, 
while another 1(5% will,, seek further training. ' < 

In the course ofrf year, 1979-1981^ the Women's Center had 4,116 
contacts; .these include phone? calls and visits. An allowance for 
duplications would indicate that about one quarter, or 1,029, individuals 
* have been served. About 35% to 45% of these women are displaced home- 
makers. Although it. is not easily measured, the staff has observed 
another important outcome. Displaced homemakers were often terrified 
whenthey first came into the Women's Center. They were afraid to go to 
school and/or to look for a job. After benefitting from workshops and/or 
services at the Center, they left with confidence, able to pursue their 
life goals. 

- STAFFING 

The Job Readiness Training project shares s.taff with the "Women At 
Work" project and the CCD Women's Center. The' project director/ 
coordinator has 'a half-time position and devotes about one-quarter, or 
five hours per week, of her time to the project. She teaches the job 
search techniques portion of the training.' The college provides the 
director/coordinator's salary as an in-kind contribution. In/eality, 
she spends more than 50% time and would Uke to see the college increase 
the position to full-time. *She would especially like to increase the 
time spent on scheduling afe publicity efforts. 
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^ The project associate/counselor has a 75% position. Her salary is 

Covered by grants, and she spends about 15% of her time on the Job . 

Readiness Training project. The project assistant devotes about four 

hours a week to the project. E£ut the staff feels that the project would 

benefit from an increase in the time available to this position. 

♦ 

• Currently the project is .fortunate to have a work -study student* who 
is skiTled in graphics,, newsletter copywriting and production, Ipounsel ing 
and training. She is a substantial asset to the professional sxaff and 
even conducts some of the training sessions. She works 16 hours a week • 
on activities at the Women's Center. ■ 

The grant also covers some of the half-time clerical support. The 
Women's Center frequently fills this support position with a CETA worker. 
Although these workers have been responsive and skilled, the turnover is^ 
high since they often move on to jobs in their career fields. 

The project uses CETA personnel and consultants at some of the 
training sessions. The CETA /trainers .represent an in-kind contribution; 
the consultants are paid from & line-item in the project budget. 

An advisory counciT assists in the development, implementation, and^ 
evaluation of the proj^gt. Three members* are on campcis, and three 
represent off-campus affiliations. 

FUTURE DIRECTION . 

The Women's Center ha$ submitted' a proposal to carry the Job 
Readiness Training workshops into 1981-82. -TheWomen's Center has. 
received pressure from some CCD .campus instructors who are concerned 
about budget cuts. They would like to recover college money from the 
Women's Center and return it to instructional programs . Should support / 
be withdrawn by the college, the coordinator visualizes the Women's 
Center operating in a "store-front" setting. She feels there would be 
some' advantages to this approach. For example, displaced homemakers 
would be less frightened by a nonacademic site and the Center would be 
more visible to the community. 

-The Women's Center has not been funded to provide child care, and 
the Early tfiildhood Education program on campus will only accept a few 
children wno meet specific characteristics. In addition, they require 
that the children are present during a set schedule." This lack ,of 
convenient child care services presents^ a problem to many displaced 
homemakers. The high school across Tihe road from the Red Rocks Campus, t 
however, has received a state grant for $140,000 to provide drop-in 
child care. The director would like to make this 'resource available to . 
clients of the Women's Center. 

< As of May-, 1981, the Center began offering Saturday and 1 evening 
seminars for women already working at entry-level jobs. These seminars 
will improve their chances for advancement. 



The State of Colorado passted legislation to collect $5.00 from 
each divorce filing to be used for displaced homemakers. Statistics 
suggest that this amount should total about $120,000- The Department 
of Labor has plans to match this amount, which would bring the total to 
$240,000. The Center has been awarded some of this money. to develop 
the upward mobility programs and, also, the Job Clubs for Displaced 
Homemakers. The Job Clubs are expected to enroll 8 participants each 
month for 10 months." During the month each Club operates , -the members 
will meet daily for the first two weeks when many of the components or 
Job Readiness Training will be offered. During the second two weeks, 
the Club will convene three times a week. Participants will practice 
telephoning employers and going out on interviews. Members will provide, 
one, another with encouragement, support, criticism and a listening ear. 
It is expected that at least 75% of those completing the Job Club 
program will be employed at more than minimum wage before the month ends. 

REPLICATION • 

.* The project director would recommend that any new project carefully 
set priorities, limit its target audience, and grow slowly. By. P ac ™9 
expansion activities, a project allows -itself time to accomplishes goal 
After a project has successfully met its original .limited objectives, 
it can eyolve into a full-service operation. There* is also Pressure for 
-staff" to join many organizations. The director cautions new staff 
members to select groups carefully and not overextend themselves with 
extra professional commitments. 

The staff at the Women's Center is able to interchange roles and 
iobs This flexibility has helped them manage multiple projects and 
ac^it es and cope with insufficient staffing.- The half-time permanent 
coordinator, half-time clerical staff and part-time project coordinator 
are supplemented with two volunteers, a work-study student and, occasion- 
ally, a work training employee from CETA.. 

' Another concern of the staff is the need to develop positive 
relationship with the campus personnel. The Women's Center -coordinates 
with the-xampus administrative council and uses instructors as project 
consultants. Using campus instructors as.trainers has helped make them 
more aware of sex equity in vocational education. Many have become 
w5S3c to the problems that face the displaced homemaker and to the 
goals of the Women's Center's projects. 

In order to overcome the feeling that campus monies should not be 
directed to the Women's Center, the staff has, been willing to -share its 
SDace help with student registration tasks, and provide other services 
for the campus. The director wants to prove that the, Women's Center is 
'an asset to the entire campus. 

The staff recommends building -strong public relations with the 
media, campus administrators, and outsi.de organizations as wel as with 
the instructors. If an on-campus public relations professional is not 
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available, the- project should hire a public relations consultant who 
has media contacts and technical expertise. The staff strives to reach 
all speakers by telephone so that a personal contact is made. They 
fallow-up with a lettej of confirmation and always send a thank you 
letter after the events , 

The staff advocates using standardized evaluation and counseling 
procedures. They' alter workshop formats and content in response to 
participant feedback aYid feel that, as a consequence, the workshops 
improve each time. For example, the staff realized it was preferable 
to move the "hands-on" experience of the nontraditional career explora- 
tion workshop to the beginning of tjie session. It was helpful for 
participants to have some experience- on which to base the workshop 
information. f . ^ * 

Contact 



Joyce Forney 
Women's Center 

Community, College of Denver, Red Rocks Campus 

\ y 12600 West 6th Avenue " * 

Golden, Colorado 80401 
303/988-6160, X 213 

OR ' \ * * 

- ' Jan* Cromwell , Assistant Superintendent 
Division of Occupational Education 

State Board for Conmunity^edl leges and Occupational Education 
1313 Sherman \s 
Denver, Colorado 802Q3 
303/839-3011 
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Pre-Employment Training Program for Displaced Homemakers 

irr the Machine Trades 



Program Summary 



^ Address: 



Target Audience: 



Mohegan Community College 
Mahan Drive * 
Norwich, Connecticut, 06360 

Primarily displaced homemakers — adult learners — ^although any 
woman who has graduated from high schooljLs eligible/ 



1 / 



Occupational Area: Machine Trades. 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



The program is aimed at increasing displaced homemakers 1 ability 
to obtain employment in the vocational field of machine trades 
(where they are under-represented) and improving displaced home- 
maters 1 ability to become independent and self-supporting. 
Following a thorough recruitment and pre-screening process, 
project participants are enrolled in a comprehensive 14-week, 
pre-employment training program, consisting of 120 hours of 
basic instruction in the machine trades ^augmented by 28 hours of 
counseling/ At the, successful completion of thi training cycle, 
participants are assisted in finding entry-level positions in 
,the machine trades. 

Seventeen students were* enrolled in the first program cycle. 
The objective of the program is to increase job readi- 
ness and opportunity ftr displaced homemakers in Gonrtecticut by 
training women for immediate entry into industrial machine 
operation' jobs traditiona-lly held by. men. 

The Connecticut Bureau of Vocational Program Planning and 
Development (DiVisiin of Vocational Education) provided a % 
$10,000 grant. In addition, area business establ ishments 
contributed $300; Mohegan Community Col lege; gave over $3^000 
as an in-kind cbntribution.. - . ' \ 
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Setting 



Mohegan Community College is'part of the Connecticut Regional 
Community College System. In July of 1972 Mohegan Community College 
moved into its current facility. The. buildings are located on a campus 
of almost 15 acres, centrally located in southeastern Connecticut, less 
than a mile frpm the Route 2 and 32 connectbr. , It can be quickly and 
easily" reached' from any part of southeastern Connecticut. Aside from 
special programs for the. adult learner, Mohegan Community College offers 
two-year transfer,' general , business, and occupational programs leading 
to an Associate in Arts or Associate in Science Degree.- The college is 
' accredited by the State of Connecticut Board of Higher Education and 
received full accreditation from the New England Association of Schools 
and Colleges. 

Southeastern Connecticut is quite industrial. In fact, the machine 
trades are the largest single trade in the area. 



, History 

At a February 1980 meeting of the Connecticut Technical/Community*. 
Colleges .Cooperative Business-Industry Liaison Program (also known as 
the LINK program) industry representatives pointed out the a£ute short- 
age of skilled machinists in eastern Connecticut. Similarly, the 
Eastern Connecticut Development Council conducted a survey^of 70 indus- 
tries and found a critical need for skilled people i the machine 
trades. Industry" representatives and communi.ty college administrators 
believed that a short-term, pre-employment training program for displaced 
hdmemakers in the machine trades would provide a highly effective and 
pragmatic solution to the immediate and long-term problems of both 
displaced hbmemakers and major industries -In the area. A proposal was 
developed and submitted to the State Division of Vocational Education. 
Funding was received for the period August 1, 1980 through February 28, 
1981. 

Description 



OBJECTIVES 

The central goal of the program is the improvement of displaced home- 
makers' ability to become independent and self-supporting and, specific- 
ally, to increase their ability to obtain employment -in vocational fields 
where they are under-represented. Translated to the situation in eastern- 
Connecticut ."this means Increasing , the number of women employees in the 
local machine trades. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 



+ 



The program is specifically designed for adult women, most of whom 
are displaced homemakers, who will be provided with 120 hours of instruc- 
tion "irv the machine trades, augmented by 28 hours of counseling. This 
instruction includes machine shop mathematics, blueprint reading, metro- 
logy, machine theory and orientation, and manufacturing materials and 
processes. < - 

ACTIVITIES 

There were 17 women, parti ci pa tuig^i^the first program. They 
ranged in age from just over 20 years old to almost*. 55 years old. They 
were single, married, divorced, 'separated, or widowed. 

The program has been^advertised throughout the area. Articles and. 
advertisements have been placed in local newspapers, brochures and 
pamphlets distributed at various sites, information has been disseminated 
through the Regional Counseling Center. In addition, the information 
regarding the program has been published in the "help wanted" section 
of the newspaper. ^ 

Over 30 individuals wanted to be considered for the first program. 
Through the intake services provided by the Regional Counseling Center 
of Southeastern Connecticut, the program implements a thorough pre- 
training assessment procedure designed to select the displaced home- 
makers most Jikely to enjoy and achieve employment in the machine tracfes. 
The intake process includes an information session (1-1/2 hours -- a 
weekday meeting with presentations by two women currently working in T 
the machine trades, introductions of counselors, and showing a film 
describing the work of the machinist); two testing sessions (2 hours 
each — interest and values inventories and 'tests to assess manual .and^ 
cognitive aptitudes for machine operation); and an individual counseling 
session (1 hour -- to discuss the results* of the testing). - Out of 
this the counselors selected the 17 women who seemed ipost likely to like 
the work and who hac^ the aptitude to be machinists. 

The six peer counselors (3 pai'd, 3 volunteers) work closely with the 
project director and*meet regularly with the participants either indi- 
vidually or in groups to provide services designed to assist-the' 
participants, in developing the skills necessary 'to make the transition 
from homemaker to student to employee and to have confidence in their 
ability. to become independent and self-supporting individuals. There is 
one peer counselor for every three students, and the students are able 
to select the person they want as their peer counselor. 

Training* consists of 120'hours of classroom instruction in five areas 
of machine operation. Mathine shop mathematics .(40 hours) provides an . 
intensive but practical workinjg knowledge of arithmetic, geometry, 
trigonometry, and metrics. Basic blueprint reading (44 hours) teaches, 
students to master the essential skills of understanding the specific and 
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precise communication through dimensioned engineering drawings utilised 
in machining. Metrology (12 hours) involves the basic skills and- tech- 
niques of the most commonly used hand and measuring- tools Introduction 
to manufacturing materials and processes (6 hours) gives students a 
basic understanding of materials, how they are produced and in what 
different forms they are produced, hardening and tempering processes, 
and case hardening, annealing, and stress relieving. Machine shop 
theory and orientation (18 hours) teaches the proper use of equipment, 
with specific' emphasis on safety, orientation to' machine functions, and 
terminology. • - 

MATERIALS "\ - ; • 

No specific materials have been produced by this. project. Only the 
original proposal dnd a Syllabus for each of the components of the train- 
ing program exist. <* 

OUTCOMES " 

The project director works with representatives of local^ industry 
to make them aware of the benefits of hiring trained displaced home- 
makers. With the assistance and support of these local industries and 
the LINK program, entry-level machine operation jobs will be identified 
and those participants who complete the trajning will be Rlaced m these 
positions. \ ». < 

STAFFING * 

* * * 

The staff is comprised of a project director, an assistant Project 
director, four instructors, and a peat counseling coordinator. All- 
staff members serve in a part-time capacity. " Their work on the project 
represents, only part of their duties for the co liege. There is also 
-coordination with the" Regional Counseling Center and the State Division 
of Vocational Education. 

Members of the Connecticut Technical /Community Colleges Cooperative 
Business Industry Liaison Program serve as atf ad-hoc Advisory Committee. 
They are very interested in the program and Spro vide information, 
guidance, and assistance whenever possible. They will be especially- 
'helpful in the job placement phase of the program. 



FUTURE DIRECTION 



7 



Funding for a second cycle of the program wds approved by the State 
Division of Vocational Education. • * , 

REPLICATION 

With the proper funding, this program would be easy to replicate. 
Funds are needed-to cover "such expenses- as the salaries of the instructors 
and administrators and to provide for promotional materials. 
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Contact 

i 

Judith Newman 

Motiegan Community College 

Mahan Dfjve 

Norwich, Connecticut 06360 
203/886-1931 - ' 

OR 

Carole Aiken, Consultant/Sex Equity 
division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Box 2219 < 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115 
203/566-3430 



/- 
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"INTO" Introduction to Nontraditional Occupations 



Program Summary 



Address: 



.Wilmington Skills Center 
13th and Poplarl 
jlmington-, Del/aware 19801 
2/654-3188 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



Target Audience: CETA-eligible adult women 

Occupational Area: Auto Mechanics, Carpentry, Medhanical-E^ectrical » Welding, 
„Shipfitting, and Pipefitting,- , . 

Description: INTO introduces women to and encourages them. to participate in 

nontraditional skill training programs, The course is a two-day to 
two-week intensive u hands-on M exaeriencfe in which -the partici- 
pants explore nontraditional ocJupations for women with emphasis 
placed on mathematics "brush-up," physical fitness, network 
building, exploratory experiences in a variety of shops, and 
identification of basic tools of the trades, the expected outcome 
\ of the project is increased enrollment of wdraen in nontraditional 

training at the Wilmington Skills Center. . ; ' 

.During the first few months of .INTO 30 women He^SipScessed 
-through the program and for FY 1980, 95 women^wer6 enrolled in 
shops. ^In FY 1981 , 60 women were enrol ledorv shops durjng the 
first six months of the year. About 85%' of tTie women who . 
complete INTO are accepted-4jvto-&bops. 



Began last year with $16,000 equity funding f roni^e^State^ , 
Departnjent-of Public Instruction, ^n the- current 'fiscal year 
$12,000 in CETA funoing. 



Depart 
the pfogram 




Setting . 

• ' . - ) ! ' ' . " . • 

The school where the program is held is 1 a- former- public high school. 
A 'modern, technical school was built next to the old school to accommodate 
a larger school population. *■ The Wilmingtdn Skills Center is-converting 
the older facility for use. Concrete block cubicles are being constructed 
for use by welding students, hydraulic lifts are being installed in the 
auto repair" area. The mechanjcal-electrical and carpentry sections' are 
now in use; a day care center is operating, as are the pipefitting and 
shipf i tting modules. There «i-s a Conmuni cation Skills Laboratory to 
provide evaluation of and intensive instruction, tn reading and math skills 
that students need for' the vocations taught in the.-school. Several of the 
women presently, enrol/led in INTO work in the lab' from 3:30 fp 5:15 several 
days a week. The school is situated, in an economically depressed downtown 
area' containing mostly black residents. However, the school population is 
racial ly -mixed'. The voluntary desegregation plan for the Vocational 
Technical "School is progressing smoothly. 



History 



The Wilmington. Skills Center has been in -operation for ten years . 
but women 'were -notVencouraged to" attend. - About a year and a half ago - 
the program director obtained $16,000 in equity funding to introduce a- 
women's program f INTO and WITT) Jnto the Center She 'was able to g£t 
the program accepted by most of'the instructors and effected .platement of 
some women. .in nontraditional jobs. Her successor has carried on «the . 
program under CETA funding but with a reduced amount ($12/000). 

« » l ' * 1 , f 

\ Description X 

OBJECTIVES 1 - 

( the program's objective is. to introduce women to nontraditional 
occupations in a supportive* atmosphere. In addition, it encourages 
women to follow nontraditional careers and provides support services for 
successful participation, completion, ar\d job placement. , 

CHARACTERISTICS [ ^ 

Participants iti the, program -are disadvantaged women V7h years old \ 
or older (CETA requirements). Many are single parents.' Some haye^a ■ 
high schooj diploma, some the GED equivalent, and a number are high 
school dropouts. % - " 



Originally the women were able to participate in nine programs, but 
the move to new facilities and reduced funding caused a cutback to six 
skill areas. These skill areas include auto mechanics, carpentry, % 
mechanical -electrical , welding, shipfitting, and pipef itting. 

ACTIVITIES ' 

When a woman is referred to or .approaches the Wilmington Skill 
Center,, she is sent to' the INTO office. Jhere she is given a brochure' 
about the opportunities, a five minute reading test, an application 
form with questions about* physical fitness and previous experience with 
tools and appliance.repair, and information on each of the skills for 
which training is offered. 'If reading and math skills are below seventh 
and fourth grades respectively, the* prospective participant is referred 
to the Communication Lab for intensive remedial work, which takes pface . 
from 3:30 to 5:15 PM, after the INTO session. If the skills are very 
low, the women maybe referred to Adult Basic Education. 

i 

r As an aspect'of reality testing, staff members prefer starting the 
applicants* a week after the intake interview. At that time, each woman 
, is given a pre-test exploring knowledge of tasks, math skills, and 
specific attitude toward jobs. The program has several well integrated 
components. Depending on individual need, the participant may choose . 
a two^week, a one-week, .or a two-day orientation program. During the 
program each woman spends, two to six'' half days in the shops and .works 
in all the offered skill areas. If she has already made a choice,' 
she concentrates on /that shop. 

AsSertiveness sessions are given as heeded during the training 
component. Since so many of the women have a poor self image, this 
is a very important ^tivity. Another 'important aspe£t of nojitraditional 
work is physical strength. Therefore, twenty minutes of physical^ 
exercise is required every day to start the participants thiriking about 
strengthening their bodies. 

Women are* regrouped several times during the program whenever 
•problems arise or women drop out. They develop a contract wfth them- 
selves to practice a new behavior. This is hard work in addition to the 
difficult skill training y *so*the program is kept flexible to meet 
individual needs . 




The WITT (Women in Training Today) program was designed to functi< 
with INTO and to provide support services during additional training. 
After the INTO orientation, the skill instructors may accept the women 
into the skill introductory program for differing time frames depending 
on the skill area.^Wfma in this" training to prepare for apprenticeship 
or job entry, the women still use the services of the INTO-WITJ staff. 
It is anticipated that 'the WITT program will absorb INTO functions and 
WITT will become a more integral part of the Wilmington Skills Center. 
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WITT developers patterned, the program on concepts developed by - 
Wider Opportunities for Women in*Washington, D.C. and New Jobs for 
Women in Philadelphia. They also obtained information on programs in 
Denver, Boston, Fort Wayne (Iowa), and Gocoa Beach (Florida)". 

MATERIALS v ' ; 

..Copies of pre- and post-tests, assertiveness materials, tool lists * 
and the program proposal are available for cost of duplicating, including 
time of the operator, and postage. Most of the materials, have been 
adapted from other sources to meet .the needs of this program. There 
are instructions on lifting, reaching, and physical fitness. There are 
* quizzes about tools, questionnaires on assertiveness, and math ^hd 

reading tests. The program administrators have ""collected a great de&l of 
maWfial helpful to counselors of women going into nontraditional .shop 
carters. 

QUTCOMES . , "•*►.' 

* ' • ' - " 

Successful completion .of INTO is judged by regular attendance and . 
consistency in meeting time limits, participation and cooperation in 
each shop visit, enthusiasm for physical fitness, desire to improve math 
and tool identification skills. Women who do .not meet these criteria 
•usually drop out of the pro'gram. About 70% of trie women who begin the 
INTO program enroll in Skills Center shops upon, completion of the session. 
— Of the women who complete INTO, about. 85% are accepted into shops. The 
remaining 15% are -usually eligible but select* other options. 

The number of interested, capable, ready women is increasing. 
AIT nontraditional skill training shops at the Skills" Center are open to '■ 
women. -v 



STAFFING | 

There^ are four staff slots, coordinator/counselor, administrative 
assistant, job developer and INTO shop aide. The coordinator has a 
degree in social work and counseling. The job developer position 
requires a .college degree; the other positions require experience working 
with women or in nontraditional work areas. 



I 



I 



'FUTURE DIRECTION - ~ • 

■ * - " y • . 

Continuation of INTO will depend on availabil ity= of CETA funding. , 
If funding continues, the staff hopes to integrate INTO into WITT and to 
increase the number of women, who can be served* » . - 

•'" . / 

REPLICATION J . 

With proper funding and institutional support, this program could be- **x 
a part of most skjll training centers and vocational/technical schools. 
Costs would'run about $1,200 per participant based on the INTO model. 
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Contact 



Elaine Steinacker 
INTO/WITT , 
Wilmington Skills Center,—/ 
13th and Poplar 
Wilmington, Delaware 19801 
302/654-3188 

OR' *■ . 

' Carol -O'Neill Mayhew t 
Coordinator,* Sex-Equity Program 
State Department of Education 
Dover, Delaware 19901 . — 
302/678-4885 




KEY TO THE FUTURE 

* » 

. WILMINGTON SKILLS CENTER 



Women's Correctional Institute Arts Workshop: Furniture Building 



Program Summary 



Address: 



W.C.I. Arts Workshop, Inc. 
Two West Fifth Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 19801 
..3^/652-5098 



Target Audience: incarcerated women , 
-Occupational Area: Furniture building, 



Description: 



Outcojn 



es: 



The project is 'designed to use training in basic carpentry skills 
to introduce incarcerated women to the concept of nontradi tional 
career options and an understanding of the advantages of choosing 
nontradi tional career. The process is structured as if it were 
a business, and each participant is allocated responsibilities 
as part of a business. Individual initiative and cooperation 
are Stressed. The project hopes to encourage the expressed 
desire of the inmates to participate in nontraditional skill 
w training^and £o view such training as a positive option. t 

Some inmates have changed to a more positive attitude "about 
themselves and about nontradi Jional jobs. Several women have 
enrolled *jn the Wilmington Skills Center in nontraditional 
programs. Prison personnel are more receptive to the program m 
idea. ' 



Funding: 



Federal Vocational Education:* $lT-,084r 
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Setting 



• This is the only women's prison in the state; therefore inmates come 
from rura.1 and urban areas' all over the state. The Correctional Institute 
houses 40 to 60 women in minimum, mid and maximum security. There is a 
great deal of overcrowding with no immediate plan to relieve the situation, 
since there is ambivalence about moving to a new facility or expanding the 
current one. The inmates are housed in several low concrete block build- 
ings on the same grounds as the juvenile girls facility. No nontraditional 
skill development programs other .than the furniture building exist in the 
institution. 



(~*~ History 



Project C.U.L.T.U.R.E.- was an attempt to develop art programs for the 
Women's Correctional Institution. The program coordinator had known about 
the Wilmington Skill Center and perceived the possibility of linking the. 
Center and the prison in developing some vocational training for the in- 
mates. After a great deal of effort, she was able to convince prison per- 
sonnel to allow her to conduct a carpentry "awareness program for inmates. 
Since she was given no space, she started the program outside in the prison 
yard. Later shB was given a basement room in which to hold classes. ^The • 
women responded well to the classes and asked for more training. The 
state sex equity coordinator was invited , to see the project, and she 
recommended grant applications to obtain funds to develop the program. 
State Vocational Education funding was obtained. Project C.U.L.T.U.R.E. 
tools and supplies were supplemented by purchases of additional materials .J 
A female instructor was hired, but was not successful in the position.- 
Two male guards were then hired as part-time instructors and have worked 
out very well. They are paid more than r they would get in most other part- 
time jobs'and take their responsibilities seriously.- 



Description 

OBJECTIVES 

• • * 

In general, the WCI Arts Workshop familiarized the institution .with 
1 the idea of nontraditional jobs for women and facilitated a connection 
1 with the Wilmington Skills Center -to accomplish some nontraditional job 

training for inmates eligible for released time;. More specific objectives 

were : ] ' 

t To- expose the women to baste. tools and to develop basic use skiTls 
for the home and, possibly, a paid job- 



. • To gain some insight about training for a Vocation and to 
develop attitudes necessary for job success; and 



• To provide inmates a means of earning money. No other income- 
producing opportunity existed in the prison and the women needed 
money to purchase personal items not provided by the prison. 

CHARACTERISTICS - * - 

Most of the women in the prison, and, therefore, in the program are 
black, in theij^early twenties, have had little' or nb formal work 
experience. In spite of having had some high school, most have low 
reading levels. * They come from all parts of the state and reflect rural 
as well as urban backgrounds. Few, have had any experience with carpentry 
before $nter,ing the workshop. 7 

ACTIVITIES f * 

The women attend the workshop for three, two and one-half hour 
sessions per week. The program is run in a fashion similar to a Junior* 
Achievement project. Each woman begins at the most basic level and 
progresses at her own pa'ce in an unstructured setting. The women make 
their own decisions about direction of the program. They started with 
very cheap materials and asked for better wood when they feltvthey were 
skilled, enough. The inmates earn one dollar an hour when they* begin and 
are raised to $1.50 an hour after'demonstrating seriousness about tKeir 
work — usually after two weeks. When the women realized theiri money came 
out of the same funds as their materials, they became^very saving of the 
materials. „ 

As the women became more skilled, they made a sofa for the super- 
intendents office and repaired furniture for others. They began making 
simple children's furniture with, large dowels Snd plywood. This furniture 
is offered for sale in a downtown shop. The furniture display in the 
window has large photographs of some of the women making it. Sales receipts 
make up some of the costs of the program and have helped extend the original 
funding. Also* the making and selling of the furniture gives the women 
some small bus/ifiess experience. * 

OUTCOME'S - / 

The women inmates and the prison administration have gradually 
changed their attitudes about nontraditional jobs. One aspect of this was 
the administration's^provision of a room for a workshop.. Some of 
the women have moved on to the INTO program, and others have expressed a 
desire to do so when they are released. Some inmates increased their 
feelings of personal success. The guards are more accepting of the program, 
but progress is very slow. " 



STAFFING 



The project coordinator and the two part-time instructors were 
the only people working-, on 1:he program. The/- coordinator has a back- • • 
•ground in arts .programming and small business. 

♦ 

FUTURE DIRECTION 

Continuation of funding is uncertain. The program is maintaining 
itself in a small way through the sales of furniture. A new director 
will attempt to obtain funding to .keep the project going. 

REPLICATION ' ' . . - 

Without the|gritty determination, hard work and personal commitment 
exhibited by the director, this program would never have developed. A 
great deal of suppo/tfrom correctional institution administrators would 
be necessary -to remicate this project. y 

Contact 



Joyce Brabner 

WCI Arts Workshop, Inc. 

Two West Fifth Street 

Wilmingtoa, Delaware 19801 

302/652-5098 

OR 

Carol O'Neill Mayhew' 
Coordinator, Sex-Equity Program 
State Department of Education 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
302/678-4885 
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Student Leaders Vocational Education Project 



Program Summary 



Address: District of Columbia Public Schools 

Sex Equity in Vocational Education 
"415 12th Street, NW 
Washington, O.C. 20004 
' * ' * 202/724-4218 " < 

Target Audience: Junior high school studentV. 

Occupational Area: Nontraditional vocational .educatjhn programs. 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



The program is designed to*expand awareness of educational 
options among junior -high school students. Senior high school 
student leaders are trained to present mini -workshop's to the f 
junior high school students. These student leaders were recruited 
from those in nontraditional vocational programs and asked to tell 
of their experiences on the theory that students would listen 
more* to other student?. A twenty-five minute-film strip, Hey, 
What Are Your Plans for the Next Sixty Years? , presents the 
necessity of .planning for the job or jobs_ to fill one^s life- 
Guest speakers drawn from people in* nontraditional jobs or 
training programs fill out the program. / 

Approximately 1 ,000 ninth grade students inf 30 junior high schools 
have participated in the program. Some stu\deo« have enrolled 
in vocational education programs immediately after fche program, 
but formal measurement of before and after enrollment has not 
yet been undertaken. Informal "show-of-hands 1 ' answers to pre- 
an?l post-test questions suggest student attitude changes about 
nontraditional careers, but formal evaluation data is. not 
available. \ 

Start-up funds of $3,000 came from the Office of Sex Equity in 
Vocational Education," Public Sctools of District .of Columbia. 
Funding for the 1980-81 school year, also from Office of Sex 
Equity in Vocational Education, amounts to $4,500. Additional 
/help in the form of technical assistance came from the Mid- 
Atlantic Center for Sex Equity^ American University and other • 
volunteers. . 



ce 



Setting t • 

f t 

The District of Columbia school system, which serves a predominantly- 
black student population, deals with problems of poverty and funding. 
Since there is little industry in the area, few job opportunities are 
available to students who often have unrealistic career aims. Students 
and teachers work under many handicaps, but many are working very hard to 
improve^opportunities . , 

i' History 

The program designer wanted to bring a greater awareness of 
vocational education opportunities" to students in thd Washington., QJC. 
public schools. She especially wanted to interest female students^in 
nontraditional vocations available in the area (e.g., firefightef, polic 
officer, and construction. worker). On the premise that students relate 
better to their peers, she sought a way to use this;resource. For 
technical assistance, she approached the Mid-Atlantic Center for Sex 
Equity. Once funding was obtained from the D.C. Public School Vocational 
Education section, the program was implemented.. 

/ 

Description 

OBJECTIVES „ , 

The Student Leaders Vocational Education Project was designed to 
increase student awareness pf sex bias and discrimination in vocational 
education programs. Specifically, it worked to: 

• Increase student awareness of the District of Columbia's open 
access policy for admissions to vocational education programs; . 

• Increase student awareness of vocational education programs 
offered in the District of Columbia Public Schools; and \ 

• Increase 'th^ female and male enrollments in vocational education 
programs that Bre nontraditional to their sex. 

CHARACTERISTICS - t 

\ The program is designed for junior high school stWents, primarily 
ninth grade.' Students are exposed to vocational education in general 
with an emphases' on eliminating attitudes of sex bias in vocational 
choice. Health, business, and service areas predominate, since those are 
- the principal -areas of job availability in the District of Columbia. 
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ACTIVITIES 



Principals of career development centers were asked to select two 
student Readers to participate in the project. Those'selected were 
given a 'full day of orientation at American University. *The students 
who were then selected to be participants in the program were given 
approximately eighteen hours of training on how to present a one-hour 
mini-workshop on sex equity in vocational education. During these 
workshops, students examined their own attitudes, learned elements of 
the laws relating to sexual bias, and identified examples of sex bias. and 
sex role stereotyping. • * * 

At the conclusion of p& training, the student leaders began putting 
on # the hour-long "Try It, Yap 1 11 Like It" mini-workshop in the, thirty 
junior high schools throughout the city. The workshop began with an 
explanation of sex equity in vocational education. 'As an attitudinal 
pretest, the student leader .read statements about sex equity and asked 
for a show of hands for agreement or disagreement. A student in a 
nontraditional program then talked about peer pressure and how a person 
should .not let it determine job choice. Next the film strip, Hey, What 
Are Your Plans for the Next Sixty Years? was shown. The film emphasized , 
the need for planning for life's work on the basis of ability and interest 
rather tfian on role stereotyping. Each workshop then had an adult ift a 
nontraditional job (often a female firefighter or medical technician) 
speak to the group. After a question-discussion period, the pretest^ 
statements were again read to the group, followed by a show of hands for 
agreement or disagreement. Usually there is an indication of chafige in 
attitudes about sex stereotyping in jobs. 

MATERIALS 

* There are plans to videotape some of the sessions. Thes§ will be 
available for the cost of duplication. The project proposal contains 
the various workshop agendas, materials used, and the programoutline. 
It is available for the cost of duplication. For information on the 
film strip, Hey, What Are Your Plans for the Next Sixty Years? , contact 
Verheydfen-Hilliard Association, 3747 Huntington Street, NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20015; 202/966-6197. w ' 1 

OUTCOMES ; 

» %■ 

During the first year of operation the program was presented to 
approximately one thousand students in thirty junior high schools.: It 
was expanded to include presentations to over , 6, 000 eighth and ninth 
grade students during the 1980-81 school year. Leaders of vocational 
student organizations are the presenters and work in teams of thflfc. 
There is some evidence of increased enrollment in nontraditional programs, 
but no formal follow-up has 'been done. According to the program leaders, 
student expression of interest has been favorable during progran) sessions. 




STAFFING f; . ' 

The Directof of the Office of Sex Equity in Vocational Education 
designed and supervised the program. She had advice and assistance from 
two staff people of the. Mi dJfctl antic Center. Their, time was not charged 
to project funds'. Five members 'of the advisory committee provided 
volunteer assistance and an assistant in the Office of Sex Equity offered 
some administrative support. An advisory committee pf fourteen members 
included representatives of the D.C. Public Schools' media center, career 
centers, Teacher Corps, Interdisciplinary Cooperative Education Program, 
as well as the work experience coordinator, a^tudent representative, and 
representatives from Tf^Mid-Atl antic Center ^or Sex Equity. 

FUTURE DIRECTION 

The development work (s completed. ^The program continues to run 
in the schools, as it requires minimal funding/. Videotaping of sessions . 
will enable viewing on closed circuit television in elementary and 
junior high schools. 

REPLICATION 

The-ilfegram design can be repl icated' in most school systems using a 
part-time staff person. Selecting and training students to present the 
program can be accomplished in less than two weeks each school year. 
Materials, such as a film strip, could be produced in school media classes 
or by professionals depending on available funds. 

Contact 



Eunice Wright Jones, Director 

Office of Sex Equity in Vocational Education 

District 'of Columbia Public Schools 

415 12th Street, NW 

Washington, D.C. 20004 

202/724-4218 , 
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The Nontraditional Technical Training Program 



Program Summary 



Address: Santa Fe Community College 

*^ < P. 0. Box 1530 

3000 It.W. 83 Street 
Gainesville, Florida 32602 
904/377-5161 

Target Audience: Unemployed women and minority men.' 

Occupational A£a: Clients are prepared for groundperson and lineworker positions 
• v with telephone, utility and cable television companies. 



^Dt^cription: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



This program trains unemployed women and minority men for entry- 
level positions as groundpersons and lineworkers for 'telephone, 
utility and cable television companies. Up to 20 clients are 
trained, for sfx weeks, 30 hours a week. The program includes four 
units of study: technical skills jn basic pole .cl imbing and 
„ electricity, physical conditioning, employability skills for 
finding and keeping jobs, and employment testing for improving 
math and reading skills. A selective enrollment process helps 
assure success for the clients and for the companies that will 1 
hire them. The course costs $102 for training and equipment, . 
which CETA pays for el igible' clients. 

The program's first class enrolled 18 people, 11 women and seven 
men. Fifteen completed the course, 14 placed in jobs and one in 
school. The graduates took jobs with telephone companies, powery 
plants; a cable television dompany, private electrical Contractors 
and a*£ree surgeon. A second class has 16 people. 

A sex equity grant *from the State Department *of Vocational Educa- 
tion provided $17,700 for A Model Rrogram for Sex Equity in 
Vocational Education in 1 979-80* A similar program was funded 
at $3Q,000 for 198Q,-8T. The NontraditionaUTechnical Training 
Pro.gram has received its funding from these grants. CETA 
officials agreed to sponsor clients in NTTP, and local industry 
provided approximately^, 500 for equipment and training of 
* instructors. 



Setting 



-Young women, wearing steel -'toed' boots .rcoveral Is and hard hats, — 
anchored with safety belts at the top of 30-foot utility poles cause 
many 'curious residents- of~Gainesvi>le, Florida to stand by the side of 
.the road and bend their necks to the sky. This work is part of the 
Nontraditional Technical Training Program offered through A Model Program 
for Sex Equity in Vocational . Education at Santa Fe Community College. , 
Unemployed women arid minority men are training for entry-level positions 1 
as groundpersons andjineworkers for Florida telephone, utility and cable 
television companies. 

Gainesville houses several governmental offices and three schools of 
higher education", including the University of Florida. -Students and • 
employees of these schools as well as government official's make up about 
75% of the population. They tend to be open-minded about new soc'ial and 
profess ionaj/ideas. But traditional ," more conservative people live in 
the area too, ahd they tend to oppose se# equity .and similar movements - 
for change. With new industry moving into Gainesville vn the future, J 
"these long-time residents may be increasingly more disgruntled with jtfffT 
new, nontraditional work opportunities available. * , f 

• Santa Fe Community College has been training 'Florida students since 
1966. * Presently, it-enrolls 12.0QQlfigftp.le who study both academic,and 
vocational courses. The administ/ation works closely with local business 
to provide a viable work force. They also carefully consider the 
-professional needs of their students. Consequently, the school leaders 
favor nontraditional trainirrg. 

History > . % 

Local industry has had a difficult time recruiting and retaining 
effective nontraditional workers." Employers seeking women for nontradi^ 
tional work could not find physically ^enduring, skilled women for'their. 
jobs. Four Gainesville^ companies .decided to do something about the 
problem. - . ^ 

Officials- from Southern Bell, Clay Electee Cooperative, City of 
Gainesville/Regional Utilities, and University -City, Cable Television 
asked Santa Fe'administrators to develop a training program for women „ 
and minority men that would produce effective groundpersons and line- 
workers for their companies. The Nontraditional Technical Training 
-Program (NTTP) resulted as a,component of S v anta Fe's larger sex equity- 
effort, A Model Program for SeK Equity in Vocational Education.. ?. 

jffechnical coimnEtee , made up of company representatives who are 
Experts in technical fields, along .with col lege, vocational instructors;, 
developed the specificoutlines, curriculum'; and training materials < 



for the program,, The NTTP staff studied nontraditional trailing 
programs in other Florida cities and based their course work on that 
previous experience. Clients receive training that benefits local 
companies, Santa Fe Community College, and area unemployed. This 
combined effort is the .reason for ty^success .of the training-program. 

Description 



OBJECTIVES * 

TJie primary purpose of this sex equity project il to help persons 
enter' nontraditional careers, the program also assists minority men to 
e£t£r groundperstn and lineworker jobs. More specifically, ,th$ program 
*aims>: * 

% To provide a . group, of unemployed persons with technical skills 
.to increase their chances for nontraditional employment, and 

t To provide participating companies with a pool of qualified 
*' - applicants. 

• ■ • , . 

CHARACTERISTICS "** 

°> NTTP provides entry-level training for unemployed, 18 years and 

older women and minority nten interested in groundperson ami lineworker 

positions. The staff focuses recruiting toward displaced homemakers.' 

The wQmen and men most have 'a ninth- grade academic level, to successfully 

complete the work .and must be *tn good hfealth, with physical ability to 

^perform rugged work. ' * • 
o * 

ACTIVITIES *' 

In* NTTP-, up to 20 clients are trained for six weeks, 30 hours a 
week t The program* includes four units of. study: technical skills in . 
basic >pole_ cVimbing and electricity, physical conditioning, employability 
skills for flnding'and keeping jobs, and employment testing for improving 
math and 'reading skills. * * . 

A selactiVe enrollrifent process helps to assure the°success for 
clients, -and for companies* that will-4iire them. Sex eq-uity staff persons 
hcmdle'the application process, but since one goal of the program is to • 
provide companies with qualified applicants, the staff consider those 
companies' criterjji for hir'ing/ * 

* The poje climbing course covers 48 hours of instruction. .Glients * 4 
le^rft the- proper selection, use, and maintenance of climbing tools as* 
well as, the three-jpoint method of safe pole climbing. They practice 
basic skills. in climbing ( m poles set up in a yard at the school. 'Once • 
aloft, thfi^women and men perform varioju^ work with electrical outlets.- 



Awareness of potential hazards and safety are stressed throughout the 
course. • 

Basic Electricity, involving 60 hours of instruction, includes*. — . 
'electricity <ind circuitry information for beginners along with* skills I 
that pertain to technical needs for telephone,, utility, and cable^ V 
. television companies. Clients study practical applications of the 

'electron, theory, Ohm's' law, serie's and parallel circuits, power calcula- 
- tions, conductprs, voltage, drop,- electromagnetism, and electromotive 
force, the course is offered through the electrical construction 
program at Santa Fe; : 

The body conditioning course is offered through the physical educa- 
tion department at Santa Fe and covers 18 hours of instruction. The. 
course is. designed to prepare clients fori job- related activities like- 
pole climbing. .Emphasis is placed on special drills and tests, which 
the instructor selects for each student. Free weights and universal gym 
equipment are used for body development. 

The Employability Skills Unit, a 24-shour coursj is designed to 
involve clients in occupational- orientation, .career exploration, and 
planning. Th'ey receive instruction in methods of seeking, obtaining, 
-and maintaining employment once a career decision is made. Nontraditional 
careers are discussed. Although the students in the class ha^ve already 
made their career decisions', project staffVeel the information will be 
beneficial to the students in years to come. 

The Employment Testing Unit, another v 2Vh^drWdrse, .is "presented 
to prepare clients to take and pass employment v tests. -The curriculum is t 
based on arK evaluation of the contents of employment tests df participating 
companies plus the baste Skills of each participant. Tests of Adult 
Bas-fc Education are used to -measure reading and math/skills/ From these 
results, an individual plan is developed to help the students improve 
their^academic standing. Clients work at their own pace at the college's 
resource lab. , , - J 

Most of the training costs are* covered by government funding and 
contributions from the four participating companies. However, some 
clients pay their share of the costs. CETA"provides money for eligible 
people, which covers training ^pefts^s" plus a sal-ary of Sjj.lO an hour * , 
for time clients attend school. 

MATERIALS' ' , ^- % ^ 

Many of the classroom materials are standard texts. Training 
manuals, and a final report. for the, program are available in limited 
. supply from tne Florida Division df Vocational Education, Equity . 
Specialist. A videotape of interviews from program participants from 
A ModeVProgram, Santa Fe J s larger sex. equity effort, can be obtained 
by sending the equity specialist a blank tape 'for reproduction. 



OUTCOMES " 



The^. program's first' class enrolled 18 people, 11 women and seven men. 
Fifteen completed the course, 14 placed in jt)bs and one in school.' The 
graduates went to work at jobs with telephone companies, power plants, ' , 
a cable television company, private electrical contractors, and a tree 
surgeon. A second class ha? 16 people.' 

STAFFING * " • 

J 

Two committees assist the project s.taff. A Model Program's advisory 
group is comprised of people from participating businesses and Santa Fe 
College administration. NTTP's technical group, consists of technicians 
from the businesses and vocational instructors from the college. NTTP 
staff includes one full-time coordinator and a part-time project assistant. 

FUTURE DIRECTION - . , * 

The course will be offered as long as area employers have a need for 
-nontraditional' groundpersona and lineworkers. ,At the moment, these jobs 
have Almost reached a saturation point in the Gainesville area. School 
administrators are discussing other nontraditional needs with area 
business leaders. .As those needs are identified, new programs will begin. 

REPLICATION v * ^ 

A'sex equity grant from testate Department of Vocationa.1 Education 
provided $17,700 for A Model' Program-in 1979-80. A'sinnlar program has 
been funded at $30,000 for 1980-81. The Nontraditional Technical Trainipg 
Program recedes its funding from these grants. CETA officials agreed to 
sponsor clients in NTTP, and local industry provided, approximately $3,500 
for equipment and training of instructors. Given enough funds and support, 
the-program could be? replicated easily. 



Contact 



* « 
Barbara Kennedy, Coordinator 

A Model Program for Sex Equity in Vocational Education 1 
Santa Fe Community College-" . , , ■ 

P. 0. Box 1530 < , 
*3000 N.W. 83 Street 
Gainesville, Florida 32602 
904/377-5161 

OR 

..Vocational -Education Equity Specialist- ' K 
Department of Education 
Divjsiorr.of Vocational Education 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304* 
904/488-7695 m ' • 
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Women's Education Development Incentive 
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Program Summary »- 
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Address: 


Brevard, Community College 
1519 Clearlake Road • f 
Cocoa, Florida 32922 
305/632-1,111 


< 


\ 

I s 




Ta?get Audience: - — £tTE Women's Education Development Incentive '(WENDI) program is 
open to anyone who f i nets they need short-term career and 
personal counseling. / 








Occupational Area: The program provides a six-week vocational readiness course plus 
. several mini-courses designed to help women and men in traasition. 








Description: 


WENDI provides opportunities for people in career transitions to 
evaluate their Interests, abilities and opportunities for future 
training and employment. Through testing, private talks, and 
career exploration, counselors Jirid role model facilitators help 
clients develop a personal career pa;th for the future. The main " 
program lasts for s'ix weeks; with 90 hours of training. Several 
• * mini-courses delve deeper into employment counseling covering 
such 1 topics as assert(iye conranuni cation, men in transition, women 
and'the law, leadership skills, and stress management. 




• 




Outcomes: 


The WENDI vocational readiness cour^e^has graduated over 3,000 
participants *since its beginning in 1974. Another equally larcje 
/ v gruup ot people riao taken trie rcratcu, sriurter uuuroeb. ^rirty? 
five Dercent of the arsduates enter tra*inina after the courses. 

■ IT ^ yJ \^ 1 \* \^ 1 1 W \J 1 vl 1 V* 1 \Jk V» VIVA W Nmp Vjo 1 1 WW 1 VI VAft 111 III VJ VA 1 V* v« i W 1 1 V* V> w V4 1 V* %J % 

^ „ and 64£ obtain employment. 








Funding: 

» • / 

• 


The program was funded for* the first six years" thro ugh/^ETA. In 
1976-77 a CETA Title III grant funded a pilot project for the 
State of Florida v Presently, Brevard Community College i$, 
providing financial support along with two grants from the State 
Department of Education*, one of which is to cfevelop and produce ' 

• materials for a transitional program for women and men. 

* * ' ' ' .. . ... 9 ; • 
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Setting 

• ' . ' 

.Spaceships stand on display throughout tyis county situated along* 
the Atlantic coast of central Florida. Cocoa, the main city in a county 
80 miles long', 15 miles wide, with 250,000 people, Jiouses the 
John F. Kennedy Space Center, headquarters for thAlational Aeronautics 
"Space Administration (NASA). Employees from NASA ahe'companion electron- 
ics, draftings^fcind computer companie^accounb for nw're than half of the 
work force in Brevard County. These 'people, along 'with their families, 
' tend to be highly educated and rather open-minded about social change. . 

The rest of the population is an interesting mix of urban. and rural 
. - people from a broad cross section of society. Twenty percent are retirees 

who hike settled from the North. The county arrd city hire people to 
' maintain parks, .roads, and areas for tourists. Patrick Air Force Base 

houses military men and women, and ocea.nographers find jobs in this 
coastal community. -Blacks comprise the largest minority group, making 
up 15% of the population. Some Spanish-speaking people are in the area 
too. - " 



History 




Brevard Community College provides vocational, technical and aca- 
demic training, presently serving 10,000 students. School administrators 
have been concerned <about the special career problems of women for years. 
In 1969, the president established a Council for Continuing Education for 
Women compos eH of volunteers who were interested, in assisting women to 
continue their education. In 1974, college staff wrote a grant to start 
a program aimed at helping women in transition find a proper career 
course for their future. The Wosgen's Education Development Incentive 
(UENDI ) resulted, and today proyides 21 different courses' responding to 
the career and personal needs of women and men in the community. 

Description * ) 



OBJECTIVES • 

The primary goal of the program is to provide a transition course 
for women and men who need to identify and clarify goals for their 
education and work careers. ' The basic WENDI'eore course is constructed ., 
around group counseling and sharing with a role'model fafci 1 i/tator to 
"build or rebuild self donfidehce and self concept, todevelop self- . 
awareness and identity, to direct participants .toward'new skills and 
jeals (including nontraditional joB opportunities) and to provide /ski lis 
for each participant to map a course of action for the future. Other 
courses covering, more specific topics 'are offered periodically coujitywide. 
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CHARACTERISTICS - ' / ^ 

The WENDI program is open to the public. In addition to the 
regular course offerings, short term career and'pe ; rsonaT counseling is 
available. Participants served range in age from 16 to 70 with the 
largest percentage in the 35 to 55 age group. Educational* backgrounds range 
from third grade through college graduates with the largest percentage 
being high 'school graduates. The WENDI course itself provides several 
weeks'of career preparation.* Continuing* vocational , technical, and 
academic training is available at Brevard Community College. 

ACTIVITIES , . \ • 

The WENDI program provides free career and personal counseling. 
Twenty-one various courses are offered countywide. Special workshops^ 
and seminars are sponsored to -address special- needs and^Harget popula- 
tions, i 

The core class, Vocational .Readiness , "is a six-week, 90 hour pre- 
vocational. course serving women and men in transition. When a client 
enters the course; counsel of s begin by reviewing the person's life , 
history for successes. Participants make a list of .successes they have 
had in recent years. This exercise and similar ones illustrate the main 
goal of the program— to help clients feel better- abotft themselves. - 

Various types of testing he] p the clients to understand themselves 
to better enab'le them to' make career choices. An aptitude test is used 
to target career clusters where individuals show- potential . Interest 
inventories are used \o clarify interest patterns and provide orientation 
to the "world of work. Personality inventories htlp participants to 
enhance their understanding of self and others. ' > 

* 

Career exploration ptovides clients with information about occupa- 
tions available to them locally as well as around the country. An % 
awareness "of nontraditional employment opportunities is developed through 
tours of vocational Classrooms, business and industry^ films; curriculum; 
and- guest speakers in the classroom. ^> ' 

'Exploration of available* educational training is an important part 
of the course. Students tour the campus facilities t such as the Learning. 
Lab, the Career Gujdance Center and the library. They' are encouraged to 
raake job reports and talk w>th persons working in*jobs in wnich t Key are 
interested.* Information 'on financial resources for training is also made 
available. m , 7~Y 

Toward the end of the course, each participantrdeVfelops a career 
plan that jmcludesa series of six-month,, one-year and five-year goal 




positive reinforc^nent. 



* The last two weeks of the cfass are devoted to learning employ- 
ability skills-such as job search techniques, resume* writing, interview- 
ing and job retention. - m 

In addition to the core class, other- shorter classes are available 
countywide. A wide variety r of subjects are covered, including- assertive* 
communication, women and the law, leadership skills, stress management, 
•career transition for men, and management skill development. 

MATERIALS • 

*\ A project report entitled "Brevard Community College, Women's' Program 
Counseling Study" is available from' the, WEND.I coordinator for $1.00. A 
series of videotapes and printed materials on how to develop a transition 
program should be available in ar January 1982.. Anyone interested in 
purchasing copies may place their names on a waiting list by contacting, 
the WENDI office. 

OUTCOMES; n <, 

The WENDI Vocational Readiness course has graduated approximately 
3,000 Wtici pants since its beginning in 1974. Another group of people 
equal(to this number has taken the related, shorter courses. Fifty-five 
percent of the graduates enteV training after the courses, and 64% 
obtain employment. - 

STAFFING ' 

The WENDI program employs three full-time staff members and one 
half-time counselor. Part-time instructors facilitate the- courses. An 
advisory ebuncil, comprised of local and state business persons, college 
faculty and staff, community service .agents , and legislators assist the 
prdgram director. *\ k # > 

FUTURE DIRECTION " 

The WENDI program has Expanded throughout its eight years of 
service.. The staff has modified course outlines",, curriculum and ' 
activities to ensure they are 0 current and on target with current client 
rieeds. 'The program successfully serves the needs of the community and 
the staff continues- to respond to needs as they arise. For example, in 
the fall of 1981., ."Overcoming Math Anxiety" and the "Two Career Marriage" 
are planned as new course offerings. 



REPLICATION r ' . . ^ . . 

•The. program w£s 'funded for the first six years througk-CETA. \. . 
Present funding is provided by the -institution, 'in 1970-77 a CETATjW-e 
Ml grant funded a pilot project for the- State of Florida. This project, 
Work .Opportunities for Women,, provided assistance to women enter ing'ttale 
dominated training and employment fields. During 1980-81, the WtNDI - 
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program is administering two grants from, the State Department of 
Education. One of these grants is to develop a series of videotapes and 
printed materials on how to develop aHransitional program for women and 
men. This material will be available for dissemination by January 1982. 



Contact* 



Laura Woodward, Coordinator 
WENDI 

Brevard Community College 
1519 Clearlake Road 
Cocoa, Florida 32922 
.305/632-1111 



7 



OR 



Vocational Education tquity Specialist 
Department of Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
Knott Building <• 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
904/488-7695 

' ■ • ^ 
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Eliminating Sex Prejudices in Visually Impaired Populations 



Program Summary 



Address: 



Georgia Academy for the Blind 
2895 Vineville Avenue * 
Macon, Georgia 31204* 
912/744-6083 •■ .\. /;■ . * 



Target Audience: Visually impaired students from kindergarten through twelfth 
grade* as well as faculty $ staff, counselors, employers; and 
parents. 

* J & • » 

Occupational Area: The program provides workshops, speeches and personal counseling 
y on sex-equity issues. Th^ academy provides the students with 

academic and Vocational training* 



Description: \ 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



The Eliminating Sex prejudices faculty and .staff work with 
* school and conmunity^roups to eliminate sex'bia'ses, and stereo- 
types and provide the blind students with nontraditional job 
options. The' students at the academy are limited in career 
choices because of their visual impairment; sex discrimination 
adds to the problem. Project staff are' changing local attitudes, 
through workshops, lectures 'and personal counseling at the school, 
in the Macon community, and across the state. ^ 

Many of the academy staff favor sex-fair treatment of students 
and nontraditional employment. Some, however^ hold an to the 
traditional values toward family ajid women. Inroads are being 
made. both at the* school and in the community. 'The school has 
placed five graduates into nontraditional jobs sjnce the project 
started in December 1978. Since the program has only been in 
operation for ^a^&hort time, project staff hope to see an increase 
in their nontraditional vocational placements. 

The' program, -presently supported by the Georgia Academy for: the 
Blind, was initiated tfifpugh a State Department of. Education, 
Office of Vocational Education grant in 1978-79.. The government 
supplied $3,000 for theJtark. Thd summer employment project for* 
the students took place in 1979 fonsix weeks, and was funded by 
Title III of the CETA grant and through Georgia State Department 
" Of -Education funds. t * 



Setting 



* Blind swdents living and studying on } 22-acre campus in Macon, 
Georgia are attempting to improve their chartces for a comfortable future. 
Traditionally, employers have been hesitant to hire visually impaired 
people, but students at the Georgia Academy for the Blind want }o develop 
skills and prove their vocational ability in 'order to change that trend. 
More than 300 students are studying academic ajid vocational courses at^ 
the school and are succeeding with their work. Because job opportunities 
for visually impaired people are limited to begin with, administrators 
are trying to open new options for their students in nontraditional areas, 
by breaking down sex-role stereotypes and bias. Many nontraditional job's 
are available in Georgia, but the residents tend to be very conservative, 
politically and socially, leaving little opportunity for nontraditional 
employees. 



History. 




X Administrators at the, lea demy learned o,f fundiitg available from the 
State Department of Education' for sex equity work programs. One of the 
Education Supervisors became interested in developing a program to elimi- 
nate sex biases and stereotypes in adults that have contact with the 
students. These people wrote a proposal for funding, which was approved 
by the Department of Education. Eliminating Sex Prejudices in Visually 
Impaired Populations was the result. , 

Description . 



OBJECTIVES 

The~goal of the program is to diminish Sex biases and stereotypes 
in adults that-have contact with the visually /impaired students at the \ 
academy. The students are sensitized as welli The staff hopes that ttfis 
process eventually will result In more' job opportunities for visually 
impaired students. Also, the staff planned the development of curriculum 
materials on sex equity issues, which includes brochures, curriculum 
guides, and/slide/tape presentations. . * 

CHARACTERISTICS ' » * / 

' The program aims to sensitize faculty, 'staff, counselors, employers, 
parents, and students in sex equity issues. AH people in .tfjese groups 
influence the students at the academy who stydy in. grades kindergarten 
through twelve. Nontraditional training for women is available in^ busi- 
ness education, horticulture, food services* trade, and industry. 
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ACTIVITIES 



The Eliminating Sex Prejudices staff works with these groups through 
workshops, lectures, reading materials, aftd personal consultations. The 
teachers and staff were the first groups to be sensitized. Of 27 faculty 
rfembers, 10 are vocational instructors. There are many teacher assistants 
housing advisors, and maintenance people. The entire academy staff totals 
96 employees. All staff members, have a great deal of influence on the 
attitudes of their students— including attitudes on sex equity opinj^pas^ 
If the students are to take advantage of nontraditional emplcjyrrgpfr 
opportunities, the staff must- be willing to expose them to nontraditional 
options. In workshops program leaders and staff discuss sex equity issues 
and learn about the benefits of equal treatment for both sexes. The 
proje ct-St a'ff ta*lks with the teachers and associates privately. 

'Logistics have ma4e working with some of the counselors difficult.. 
Some* counselors who work with the students are located on the campus and 
are easily contacted. However, since the academy serves children .from 4 
all over the state, vocational counselors are. located across J;he JLt&te.... 
The* project st&ff has been working with some of these people in'a few 
workshops on campus. But, most- .of the work is^ done on trips around 
the. s1;ate, by telephone, or mail* Because of the lack of contact, with 
placement counselors, some efforts have been unsuccessful . 
* \ 

Employers from the Macon area have worked with the project staff. 
One workshop presents sex equity issues, followed by student testimonies 
supporting sex equity and work demonstrations from academy nontraditiona 1< 
The students stress their desire to work and explain h,ow sex biases limit/ 
the opportunities in a world where they are already 1 imite^/isually . 

.Frequently ^parents visit the school to see thlSr children and find 
out 'how they are progressing with their training. The project staff , 
explains the E/liminating Sex Prejudices program to them and discusses 
concerns the parents may have about their children working in nontradtf- 
tionaljobs. One mother re-sisted the idea of her daughter working in 
the dirt as a horticulturist, but changed her mind when she saw how 
well her daughter could work with plants. As staff members have^become 
sensitized to se'x eqiaity jssues, they have helped calm parents^ fears. 

Perhaps the most important group to work with is the students them- 
selves. During a six week summer career exploration course, students 
worked on a variety' of job? in the Macon community. They would work at 
one spot for a short time apd then rotate to another. On'e requirement 
of the summed session was that all students try three nontraditional 
work experiences. Most of the youths enjoyed the adventure and were 
pleased to find so many of their teachers encouraging their efforts. 

MATERIALS , - 

The workshops were conducted with tfae use of brochures, activity 
sheets,, and slide/tape presentations adapted and developed by the 



. V • 

project ste^f. Written work is available for distribution for $5.00. 
Interested 'persoRS should- contact the project ^rector. 

OUTCOMES * • 

Many of the 'atademy staff members favor sex-fair treatment of 
students and nontradit,ional employment. Some, however, hold on to the 
traditional values toward family-and women. Ohe physical education 
teacher resents ^coeducational gym glasses because, hfe fe#ls, boys are 
naturally better athletes tt»n girls. However,. a woodshop instructor 
praises the, # work Ms female students have been doing, saying that much 
of .their cawing Is more articulate than the boys 1 . The school has. placed 
five graduate's into nontraditional jobs. The program has only been in 
operation for a short time, and the staff-hopes to see an increase in \ 
nontfaditional placements. , 

STAFFING 4 

♦ _ f 

"The project is administered by two education supervisors who work 

on *he program pa r t-t i me As jthe_ academy staff became involved in the 

goals' of th^ program, others "have volunteered their help/ An advisory 
committee of local ^usine^s leaders, school administrators, and area 
politicians^ssist the project coordinator by responding to program ideas 
and training matefn'a^. 

FUTURE DIRECTION * 

The project staff is attempting Xo coordinate more meetings .with 
placement counselors from, across the state. Bringing 'them to the campus 
for training Will probabTy be, more successful ♦ The staff is continuing 
to influence area employer^ and 'would like to involve more members of 
'the Macon community in workshop^ 

REPLICATION . / # . # > 

^The program would be Relatively inexpensive to institute and carry out 
at a school. It was initiated through a grant from the;State Department Qf 
Eddcatign, Office of; Vocational Education in 1978-79. The government 
supplied $3,000 for the wflrk. The Summer employment project for the 
students took place in 1979 for six weeks. It was funded by Title III of, 
the CETA grant and Georgia State Department of Education fdnds. s 

Contact 

' . Richard E: Hyer, Superintendent, pr 
Faye Mull is, Education Supervisor 
Georgia Academy for the Blind 
28^5 Vineville Avenue 
- Macon, Georgia 31204 
912/744=6083 - 

i • 

OR . ' . 




I. 



■Vocational Education Equity. Coordinator 
Off.ice of Special Activities 
231 State Office Building 
State Department of Education * 
Atlanta,' Georgia 30334 
404/656-6721 1 . 




For Tfie Visually Impaired 



Georgia Academy For The Blind 

Macon, Georgia 
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Equal Goals in Occupations 



Program Summary '* ' 



Address: 



. . Office :of the' State Director fpr Vocational Education 
, . - . University of Ha"waij . . "' ' - 

2327 Dole Street , . - " . - ' • . 

- .' Honolulu,' Hawaii 96822 * . ' • ' ,\jV . 

£08/948-7461 , • - 

• . • • ■ * ' . " V < 

Target Audience: The staff of alJ secondary schools (3&) and community colleges 



-Occupational Area: 
Description: 



' v Outcomes: 



Funding: 



(7) in -the state. * ■ 

Counsel inland vocational education in general.- 

•» » . " 

Equal. Goal 9 in Occupations (EGO) provides a* twd^pronged* thrust m 
aimed at the high schools and conmunity, colleges" Every y^ar \ ^ 
*the sex equity- coordinator selects one high school from each of/ 
the seven geographic districts 'to. participate lin the project. r 
An EGO' team consisting of vocational' instructors*- counselor?,, and 
administrators is formed within each participating schppl to/ ^ 
promotf sex equity *in vocational *educa|idh in*the school. ''Teams „^ 
are charged vyith preparing 'and implementing an kcfion plfn during * 
the school* yeay\j^ S.chool-wide acti vi tle^/ini ti^itecj" l^y the EbO . 
yearns inc^J&e. poster qontests,%furse\fa*ifs ; ahef awareness 
workshops.. Each te^m. attends a w f a*l 1 wofksho^ad s|^ing-follo\^ufv 
conference fyeld^by the sex equity coordinator*. ^ ^ ^ , 

At the postsecopsia'W level proposals* for sex 'equity ^projects atV , 
solictted^from We corotonity^colleg^s. The funding 'level of \ 
approVed projects [ia^varj^d *froi%$t ,00Q to $10, 000^. 1 Activities +• 
of these projects include IfonSticting^ awareness w6rkshtfps<u-and> 
^developing prirvt and audiovisual materials. Ini'addition^a 
state-wide postsecondary plan tOuSthieve sex equity is being* 
developed by a consortium of community colleges. * , 

\ . / 

I» the sfeconid^ry schools, an 'increasing number of students are 
enrolling^™ classes that traditionally were dominated by the 9 
opposite s'ex. . Each comnuhity college project met. its own stated % 
objectives. • „ v 

Offi.ce of the State Director for'Vocational Education: * $20,000 
(divided equally between the community 'college and secondary school 
projects).. Subpamfc 3 monies are being used for the development 
of the postsecondary plan. . • 
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• Setting 

The Hawaiian Islands, site of the Equal Goals in Occupations (EGO) 
project, are primarily rural, the major exception being the Honolulu 
area on Oahu where over, 90% of the population is^found. Tourism and 
agriculture are Hawaii's primary sources of income. 

Immigration to Hawaii is constant, and many languages other than 
English are spoken. In fact, much <?f the population is "minority." 
According to the Annual Planning Information for the State of Hawaii 
for Fiscal Year*^81 developed by the Hawaii Department of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, the largest minority group is Japanese (27.8%), 
f ol tewed- by - part-Hawa i-i arv42^^h^m4-xed~non -Hawai i an-(4^ 4^ Fill pi no - 
(10.3%), Chinese (4.6%) ,Jtew,aiian. (1.1%), Korean (1.1%), Sartoan (1.0%), 
other non-Caucasian (1.0%), Puerto Rican (0.7%), and black (0.3%). 

Hawaii has only one school system, divided into seven geographic 
districts. There are 38 high schools. The seven dorranunity colleges 
.cTre-part of the University of Hawaii. In 1966, all vocational/technical 
colleges became community colleges, but their focus remained vocational 
education. The Office of the State Director for Vocational Education is 
within the University of Hawaii and does not have a formal affiliation 
with the^t^te Department of Education. p * 

\ * # History * \ 

Four years agg the state sex equity coordinator began designing 
Equal Gbals. in Occupations. The coordinator developed a plan, based on 
the Department of Education's and the community colleges' .Title IX 
assessment of needs ftir sex equity in vocational education. The 
Department of Education and the community college syst9m approved the 
proposal. At the secondary level, EGO's first year was spent,with 
teachers from one high school op Oahu. These teachers participated in 
ar^eight-week course focusing on basic values and practices that 'perpetuate' 
sex bias and stereotyping. They developed a sourcebook; outlining a 
practical plan for reducing sex bias in high school vocational education 
programs. The success and commitnpit of this-team were instrumental in 
convincing other high schools in tlie state to become involved in EGO in 
^subsequent years. 

' . "V 

) Description 

OBJECTIVES 

EGO's goal is to involve secondary and postseconc^ry personnel in 
projects designed to achieve sex equity in their school's vocational 
^ education programs. There are'two -specific objectives: 
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• To involve secondary* personnel , thnoilgh an annual selection of 
seven high schools,* in the preparation and implementation of - 
"Action Plans to Reduce Sex Role Stereotyping in Vocational 
Education" in their schools.; , / 

• To involve postsecondary personnel, through biennial Competitive 
grants to community colleges, in sex equity projects. N 

* v . - ' 

CHARACTERISTICS ' , ; 

In the secondary program, one school per geographic district * 
chosen to participate every year. A. team of ^vocational instructors, 

^ counselors, and administrators, formed within each school, creates 9 •. 

awareness~of sex role stereotypriTrg^tiYwghuut^ and encourages 

change in the enrollment pattern in one-sex dominated vocation^ classes. 

t Community colleger, on the other hand, receive mini -grants of up 
to $10,*00O each for projects that educate the community to increased job 
options through nontraditional work. Emphasis in these programs is • „ 
usually on those people who have not yet made. 3 .career choice. [ 

ACTIVITIES. ' I 

* •* 

s • - ' Secondary level . One High school from each of the seven geographic 
districts is selected to participate each year in the EGO project. 
Selections are made by the sex equity- coordinator in conjunction with 
the education specialist from each district.- A participating high school 
is represented by a team of 10 people— faculty , counselors, and adminis- 
trators. Each Warn Tnember receives a $100 honorarium, as well as* travel 
funds and per diem to the workshop and conference. 

These teams attend a two-day workshop held on Oahu in October. This 
fall workshop is designed toincrease awareness of existing barriers and' 
enabling issues surrounding the achievement of sex equity in vocational 
education. Furthermore, it provides a stimulating environment in which 
participants can develop action pla.ns to reduce -sex. stereotyping in* 
their vocational education programs. At the workshop, each team is 
: required to develop an- action plan that addresses community, counseling, 
; environment, faculty, antl student issues as they relate to sex equity. 

- between the October workshop and the spring conference; ho formal 
communication occurs between the high schools and the EGO project. This 
is, 1fi part, because thS Office of Vocational Education is not part of 
the Department of Education. During this time each school team implement 
its action plan. An example of an activity at one high school is a pre- 
registration course fair, which afforded students the chance to visit all 
vocational education classes to hear a course overview from the teachers. 
* Students were especially encouraged to visit nontraditional classes. The 1 
EGO team made posters emphasizing the message that all courses were 
appropriate to botji sexes. 
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Should any of the teams need additional assistance, the sex equity 
coordinator maintains a resource center of materials that are available 
for loan and provides technical assistance. In particular, the EGO Mini - 
Session is available in multiple -copies for use with- students. 

> , » 

.*^Iri*May a follow-up conference is held. At that time. teams are' asked 
to report on their activities' during the year. 

Postsecondary level . ,In October and in December, requests, for' 
proposals are disseminated to each of the seven community colleges within 
Jthe system. FiVe projects were funded during .the 1979-80 school Vear. 
Each project has its own goals. For example, one community college 
produced a 20-minute videotape showing female and male students success- 
fully performing in nontradi tiojial vocational programs , Present and 
former students and employees in nontradi tional fields participated in 
the project, writing scripts or videotaping interviews, Tirochurei were 
developed to encourage the enrollment of women in accounting and meri in 
secretarial science and nursing. A project at another community coyllege 
developed a Directory of Non-Traditional Workers in Hawaii . / 

The sex equity coordinator puts out a monthly newsletter. - Thrs • 
gives her a means of communicating the plans and progress of each EGO 
team and community. college project. 



MATERIALS 
Each 

However, these are not available outside the district. Similarly, many 
high schpol, teams have produced materials with school funds that are 
used only with their own faculties and students:- 



conanunity college project has produced its own materials, 
ihese are not available outside the district. Similarly, 



Each year the- EGO project prepares two types of reports— a summary 
of activities from each EGO. secondary program*and individual reports 
from each comnunity college project. These are available from the Hawaii 
> sex equity coordinator. 

The two materials listed below are available to the public?" They 
can be ordered from the Hawaii sex equity coordinator. 

• Sourcebook for Equal Goals in Occupation . A book of background 
. information, and workshop 'plans* and materials for secondary-level 
vocational educators. Main sections are Corisequences of Sex 
Discrimination and Sex Role Stereotyping, Legislation, Counseling, 
Environment, Public Relation?, Audiovisual Aids, and Bibliography. 
A copy has been sent to each state's sex equity coordinator, and 
is in the ERIC' system. 



• 



EGO Mini-Session . A booklet of activities for secondary students 
that focus on life scenarios and provide checklists and a self- 
analysis questionnaire^ create awareness of opportunities in 
vocational education. 
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OUTCOMES * 

' » * 

* To date, six of the seven community colleges have been funded for * 
and completed at least one EGO project, and 21 of the 38 high schools 
have had an EGO team working at tfteir aehool. Support for and awareness 
of sex equity has increased throughout the .state in the four years EGO 
has existed. One tangible sign of this growth is the number of/requests 
from high schools for the- EGO Mini-Session (over 8,000 copies Were 
requested during the- 1979-80 school year, as opposed to fewer than- 2,000 
during "the first year of operation). •* 

The most significant outcome is -the change in the enrollment figures 
for secondary vocational education courses. However, no figures are 
available for- students who complete the courses'. The following statistics 
from one Hawaii high- school illustrate the change occurring throughout 
the stated In 1979-80, 4% of the women in vocational education enrolled 
in Industria.1 Crafts II* The following year the number had increased to 
25%. The female enrollment in Electronics 4 12 went from 0% to 14% during 
the same time period. Similarly, male enrollment in Foods rose from 
29% to 71% and in Home Management from 0% to 25%. 

An evaluation completed by the secondary-level teams- at the end of 
the year indicated that implementation of the EGO' action plan increased 
awareness of sex equity and changed* attitudes at each of the participating 
' schools. All the team members said they would continue their EGO acti- 
vities. 

STAFFING • ' ' ' 

The full-time sex equity coordinator is the primary person respon- 
sible for the EGO project, with" recognition and support from the State 
DirectoV for Vocational Education, the Department of Education, and the 
Chancellor for Community Colleges. She is assisted in coordinating the 
EGO teams by the education specialists from each- of the geographic 
districts of the Department of- Education. There is no formal advisory 
comni'ttee; instead, ongoing feedback from the field is used % m 

FUTURE DIRECTION , ' 

The EGO project will continue in the same way in the future. All 
indications suggest an increasing enthusiasm among" 'teachers and 9 
administrators for being involved in a high school team and attending . 
the fall workshop. The community colleges have also begun- to participate 
in the fall workshops, thus enhancing artifulatipn^of the project goals 
between the secondary and postsecondary levels. There % a growing sense 
of prestige for being funded in a community college. The sex equity 
coordinator is also building advocacy in the field, by training one person 
•every year from the Department of Education 'or ^he community college t , > 
system to work as coordinator of the project. • • - 
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REPLICATION 



• Anyone wishing Jo replicate the project should recognize the 
importance of gaining the support and involvement of administrators, 
both at the project level and within each high school team. For example, 
an EGO team that includes the school principal has a far greater chance 
of gaining the acceptance and support of the entire -faculty and of making 
concrete changes in course descriptions anjd offerings than a team that 
is seen as unsanctioned by the administrations 

Holding a two-day workshop Sway from the schools built cehesiveness 
and gave an uninterrupted block of time for planning. The follow-up ' 
conference in the spring^ gave a sense of closure and a feeling that 
progress w^s made during the year. 

A monthly newsletter is useful. It not only provides a means to 
credit teams for their wo ; rk a x nd shared ideas for activities^ but also 
publicizes the EGO, project to educators not directly involved in it. 

i 

> Contact 



Barbara White', Coordinator of Special Services 
Office of the State Director for Vocational Education 
.University of Hawaii* 
2327 Dole Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
808/948-7461 



Meter Your Future 
Women in Electronic* 




.BuUd A Strong Foundation 
Women In Construction 




* 
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Cement Masons/Laborers Apprentice Training 



\ 



Program Summary 



Address: 



State Community College 

417 Missouri /Avenue 

East St. LodTs,' Illinois 6220T*- 

618/875-9100 X 200/201 / 



^ Target Audience: - CETA-el legible adult women. 
' Occupational Area: Trade elnd Industry. 
Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



A 



Under a joint agreement between Laborers Local #100 and Cement 
Mason's Local #90, State Community College and the High Impact 
Training Services (HITS). program of the iVli&ois State Board of 
Education's Department of Adult and Vocational and T^CRhical 
Education conducted a 15-week, preapprer>ticeship training program 
providing females with the basic skills* necessary for work-entry 
at the' apprenticeship .level . Siacfe the .two trades are so closely 
associated in v/ork duties, the program was* offered as pre- 
apprenticeship training for both occOpations. > 

At the conclusion of the program, all women who successfully 
completed the program were accepted as rank and file union 
members and provided with work and/or opportunity to enter an< 
apprenticeship program. Of the twenty -women who began, 18 
successfully completed the course. The nine laborers have been 
referred, to various construction jobs by Laborer's Local #100. 
The nine cement masons, in addition to being accepted as working 
.union members,' have entered a three-year apprenticeship training 
program in clement 'masonry and plastering. * 

The HITS program provided $30,871 for instructor and coordinator 
salaries, rental of classroom space, accounting and secretarial 
services. The two unions gave $37,269 for cement, lumber, 
forms, and other supplies. , The CETA funds of approximately 
/$27,000 paid foY tools and Stipends for 1 3. CETA-eligible women 
($3.10/hr. f 40 hrs./week). 
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Setting 



Situated in close proximity to the :large metropolitan city of 
St. Louis, -Missouri, East St. Louis, Illinois is primarily an industrial 
ized inner city, bordering the'St. Louis stockyards. .Appropriately,- 
most of East St. Louis' industries are related to the large livestock 
trade. Most workers are concentrated in packing plants and building 
and construction trades. There are also a number of service' workers 
who work in St. Louis, but live in East St.^Louis. Business, however, 
has fallen off considerably in the last two to' three years, causing a 
rcentage of its primarily black population to lose their jobs. 



History - 



Since unemployment-has-xontinual-ly been a problem in. the East 
St. Louil area ? state and local agencies have targeted it for services: 
In fact, State Community College, where the program is located, has only 
East St. Louis as its service area, and is the only community college in 
Illinois to be entirely supported by state funds. \ •• ^ 

The dean of instruction at State Community Col lege Veports that the 
key to more stable employment for both sexes has been'.in unipn member- 
shipTNHoweyjer, in the building trades particularly, women have found 
that thrfrlack of pre-apprenticeship training is a detriment when the 
necessary apprenticeship training positions were made available. Thus, 
when members of "Women /on the Move" in- the St. Louis area came to the 
administration at State Community College, the president af the college, 
herself a' leader in nontraditional fields, collaborated with local union 
groups and CETA personnel to secure the : necessary funds to provide a 
x 15-week preapprenticeship tra'ining program. 

■\ - 

Description j 



OBJECTIVES . .„ • " - • . 

• \ 

In an : area where about a third pf the^ heads of households are femal 
and factory work is almost nonexistent, it has become ^increasingly 
important to train and place women in nontraditional fobs-.. Construction 
with -its high wages and,standard daytime working hours, has become a 
goal of many of these women.- However with few of the"hecessary pre- 
apprenticeship experiences or skills', they have been passed over for 
the more experienced worker. The objective ofthis preapprenticeship 
training program is to. provide these. women with-the basic skills 
necessary for work entry at' the; apprenticeship level. 

/ 

, - - - X 




CHARACTERISTICS . ' 

The High Impact Training Services program (HITS), which- partly funded 
the cement masons/laborers training program, provides- one-time block, 
grants to population areas or groups that have high unemployment and for 
which immediate employmqpt may be obtained at the end of the program. 
By t;he participating 1 unions^ guaranteeing entry into both a union and 
into formal apprenticeship*training programs when available, both HITS 
criteria were s-atisfied. The program specifically undertook the training 
of 20 women for jobs as cement mason apprentices or construction laborers. 
Upon completion of the 15-week program, ea£h craft agreed to take 10 . 
participants as rank and file union members and provide them work at a 
better t;han average wage, 

ACTIVITIES 

Uppp obtaining the joint agreement between the cement masons' local 
and the laborers local and receiving HITS funding, State Community College 
hired the necessary union training personnel by bringing them in as 
adjunct faculty. Thirteen CETA-certifie^ women and seven others, not 
eligible for CET/V but interested in the program, were recruited. Each 
was paid a stipend and those who were CETA-eligible also received a tool 
allowance. HITS funding supported , the classroom instruction, rented 
activity space, and paid the instructors' salaries. 

The trainees received four weeks of classroom training and eleven 
weeks of on-the-job training.. This training was in concrete construction, 
forming and pouring curbs, * si dewafks, floors and foundation work. The 
training site was in a nearby park. 

Student trainees were ^^)lled in State Community Coll ege^ courses 
and received credits at no d^rge to either the sponsoring agency^or the 
students* Courses were labeled HGWY176 (Cement Mason course) or, 
HGWY184 (Laborer 'course). ^ 

The project director; who is also the director of vocational 
technical* education at the college, visited the classroom or project site 
at least three times a week to monitor the program.. He required that 
the instructor develop course outlines and objectives and give them to 
each student. He also required that written examinations be given and 
attendance be taken t twice a day. 

x The unions were responsible /or hiring the instructor, <the 
assistant instpjctor, and the secretary/bookkeeper. They also kept time 
cards and receiptS^for materials purchased and were later reimbursed for 
expenses / 

MATERIALS 

-- ' -No- written- material snwe re produced by the projett. 



OUTCOMES 

\ At the conclusion of the program, all women who successfully 
completed the program were accepted as rank and file* union members and 
provided with work and/or opportunity to enter an apprenticeship program. 
Of the twenty women who began, 1& successfully completed the course. The 
nine laborers have be,en referred to various construction jobs by 
Laborer's Local #100. The nine cement masons, in addition to tjeingy 
accepted as working union 'members , have entered a three-yeair apprentice- 
ship training program in cement masonry and plastering. 

STAFFING - 4 J 

One course instructor, one assistant course instructor, the 
secretary/bookkeeper % and a project director made up the paid staff for 
this project. The program advisory committee consisted of the. project 
director, representatives from both unions, the U.S. Department of Labor 
union liaison director and thfe building trades, apprenticeship outreach 
director," and the college placement officer. 

FUTURE DIRECTION ' 

In the future, State Community College administrators plan to arrange % k 
similar nontraditional student training programs in plumbing, electricity, 
carpentry, and auto body and auto mechanics. The cement masons local plans^ 
'to conduct preapprenticeship training pVograms for small-towns at 
Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville. Since'this particular union 
has a commitment to recruiting more women into its ranks, a number of 
females will be included. • • 

REPLICATION . 

Project staff and advisory committee members attribute their success 
to several factors. Any group considering replication should consider 
their formula for success.' The key to recruitment and retention of 
trainees, for example, was the promise of paying employment. Program 
coordination is essential. During planning and implementation stages, 
a small nucleus of key people should meet weekly to deal .with problems 
and perform enabling tasks. Child care ajid transportation must be 
provided to enable participants to attend training sessions. Participants 
must be thoroughly grounded in the expectations for successful program 
completion before eritering, the course. 
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' Contact 



Rogers Conner, Director . - 

* Vocational Technical Education 
417 Missouri Avenue . 

State. Community College • \ 

East St. Louis, Illinois 62201 

618/271-3105 

OR ; 

Sex Equity Supervisor 

Illinois State Board of Education 

Department of Adu.1t Vocational and Technical Education, E-42.5 
100 North First Street" 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 
217/782-5098 
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Models of and for Women Aspiring to and in 
Vocational Education. Administration 



Program Summary' 



Address: , 



Department of Vocational Education Studies 
College of Education 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 62901 
618/453-3321 



Target Audience: Current and .potential vocational education administrators, school 
Cboard members, and women interested in vocational education.^ 
administration. 
Occupational Area: Vocational Education Administration. 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



In an effort to mainstream women into vocational education 
administrative positions, the program staff developed two 
handbooks on. professional personnel development and, on the hiring 
of women. These materials will Be used in workshops to promote 
sex fairness in administration. The workshopsWe .intended to 
raise .awareness levels of participants concerning the contributions 
women can make as vocational education administrators. ♦ 

A search of the research literature and other related publications 
and programs resulted in a bibliography to be used for further 
research. Persons of both sexes who were potential and/or current 
vocational -education administrators were surveyed and analyzed to 
establish demographic perceptions and possibilities in the state. 
The two handbooks >(one for women aspiring to or in vocational 
administration; one for school board members and administrators) 
are intended to increase each groups* 1 knowledge and practice of 
effective training and hiring, practices concerning sex equity. 

Phase I of the project (August 1979-June 1980J consisted of 
$51,T95,of vocational'education research and development funds', 
covering office supplies, -travel , printing costs, the directors 1 
salaries during the summer, and the salaries of orte full-time 
research assistant and two half-time graduate assistants. The 
local contribution of $28,781 included the provision of office 
space and' the release of one faculty member per course to the 
.project. * 
• * * 

Phase H (July 1980-June 1981) consisted of a similar R&D grant • 
of $37,4^3, to pay tfre salary of one-half-time graduate assistanj 
and one-half, the salary of each of th$ project directors, plus 
travel funds to conduct workshops. The local contribution of 
$35., 978 covered the same services as in Phase I. 
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Setting * 

~f - . * 

. Tfie" program, housed at Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, 
is attached to the vocational education graduate program. But little 
interaction occurs between the University students and faculty and the- 
project staff , except on an informal basis. The focus of the project is 
statewide,-; with data for the research effort be.ing collected across the 
state and with ei#t workshops^ being conducted in different locations 
within the state. ^ 

{' \ 

_ History 

This, program of' research, development, and dissemination grew out of 
the interest in the characteristics of effective women administrators, 
generated by the program directors 1 earlier work on identifying competen- 
cies of occupational education administrators. It complements a project 
fundechat another university in Illinois that is identifying competencies 
that can^be used in recruiting minority and women potential administrators. 

Description 



ERLC 
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OBJECTIVES ' v ' 

s 

Because nb data were available on the .number of women vocational 
education administrators in the State of Illinois, or even a listing 
of women certified for administrative positions, funding was obtained to: 

• Survey and describe the women in the state who currently have 
administrator certification; 
s • ~ - 

o Review the national literature to identify vocational education \ 
Career paths and patterns, barriers to and advancement of women' 
in vocational education; and r 

* . * * • 

, • Survey the attitudes of those women certified for vocational 
admintstration, as well as those currently in administration, 
to .determine the extent to which the state adhere* to or deviates - • 
from the national population data. . - t 

CHARACTERISTICS ' ' , . ' ' 

The project is targeted toward women vocational education administrators 
and toward women aspiring to such positions. School board members -are 
targeted for information dissemination'., 
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ACTIVITIES ' . * 

The project consists ; af two phases. Early in Phase I, a national' 
search of research and related publications and programs on women in 
vocational administration was conducted . \ The search resulted in a pub- 
Jished bibliography, useful for further research, 

1 • • • * 

The staff attended a three-day conference sponsored by the National 
Academy for Vocational Education 'on barriers and supports for women 
aspiring^o ^vocatiohal education admirti strati on ♦ Workshop attendance 
provided an opportunity for interaction with key Tenders in the state 
interested in developing nontraditional candidates in vocational education 
administration./ A month latfer, project staff also attended the three-day 
state meeting of the 111 1noi s Women Administrators, Inc.,' where personal 
growth, administrative' training, and management strategies were discussed. 

The State Office, of Education Certification provided a list of 
all persons in Illinois holding administrative" certificates . From this * 
all practicing vocational direc£ors and all female educators aspiring 
to vocational education administration were culled. As a control, a 
matching sample of males for the two categories was Slso selected. The 
survey instrument* (available from the project director) was designed,' 
, validated and fiVld tested. After appropriate^modifications^ the survey 
was distributed,- . " . 

Once the collection of- administrative talent within the state was 
adequately 'described; staff members conducted a- thorough' review of the 
literature concerning female vocational education career paths, patterns, 
barriers and advancements, , Follpwing the s/nthesis. of this information, 
project s£aff carried out a f pi low-up survey of all Illinois women with 
administrative certificates either interested in oe prepared for^ 
vocational educa^ioji administration a^d a random sample of a similar 
population .of men, * 

After the data fromftthe follow-up survey were analyzed, the task of 

comparing and contrastinjg^e "Tl 1 inois results with the national literature 

bitjan. One project coordinator noted that this phase was^a particularly 

jexciting and decisive stage, since the final 9 workbooks had to be succinct,* 

yet highlight clearly both the diagnostic and developmental aspects of 

female adipinistrattrrs ifi vocational education. As a result, conclusions 

were drawn and a sex fair model mi .conceptualized for: 1) women 

aspiring to and -succeeding in vocational education administration; and 

2) members of boards of education and administrators involved in hiring 

vocational directors. - 

. «► * 

The final stage* of Phase Tsaw the developmfnt of thfe two handbooks. 
Each is a concise, straightfprVard 'publication of less>than ^fenty pages, 
printed in a gldssy 9" x '6" reference book format* ' Both contain identical 
introductions that review the purpose and procedures of ct^e project, the 
barrfers inhibiting ,and the supports aiding the progress of^women ,in 
administration, ancKa brief summary of the literature, including a short ' 
• annotated bibliography. ^ ? - • 

* > v 
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At that point, -each of. the -handbooks -speaks directly to a particular 
audience, with the handbook intended for school board members and 
administrators dealing with factors affecting women seeking admi m strati ve 
positions (e.g.,- career aspiratiqt/s, mobility, recruitment and' hiring , 
practices). This handbook concludes with recommendations to eliminate 
the underrepresentation of women-dn vocational education administration,- I 
dealing specifically with discriminatory practices and ways to identify, 
train and hire women in administration. % 

The -handbook for women gives more particulars of the Illinois study, 
comparing and contrasting it to the national .literature. It concludes with 
a model and developmental recommendations for women interested in ad- 
ministration. Subsumed under the categories of personal factors, skill 
development and visibility, suggestions are made in the form of competencies 
and developmental/goals. Concluding comments urge •women- to seek with 
confidence the+fdesired career goals and confront problems enroute to 
the goal. (' 

Phase II of the project consists of workshops intended to disseminate 
the handbook information to the target groups. After an initial pilot 
test with a- liaison group of administrators, a reduced project staff, 
consisting of the two project directors and a graduate assistant will 
conduct at least eight workshops across the state. Five of these will' 
be with, school board members and administrators and are to be sponsored 
-by the Illinois Schoof Boards Association. The remaining workshops will 
focus on vocational education 'teachers, but will also include principals 
and other mid-level administrators. One of these presentations will be 
at the annual meeting of t^ Illinois Vocational Association. 

MATERIALS * ^ * 

The handbooks will be available after July 1, 1981. Serid inquir f ies- 
to: .Curriculum Publications Clearinghouse, 76B Horrabin Hall, Western 
Illinois University, Macomb, Illinois 61455.. The annotated bibliography 
is available for the cost of duplication from: Dr. Marcia Anderson, 
Department of Vocational Education Studies, Southern Illinois University, 
•CaKbondale, Illinois 62901. - 

v. • " 

OUTCOMES , 

Although the project will not be completed until June 1981, the staff v 
fee-1 they-are well on their way to havingjsatisfie'd their goals. The range 
of administrative talent among women and men certified for vocational 
.education 'administration in Illinois has been determined. The survey 
instrument used in this task has been developed and validated. The 
vocational education administration career paths, patterns, barriers to 
and advancements of professional women have been identified, and an anno- 
tated bibliography of publications and programs related to the subject 
has-been compiled. Two handbooks, one for women administrators and one 
for school board members, have been developed. 
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STAFFING 

-In addition to the two project directors ^>^uli-time research 
assistant, two half-time graduate assistants* and a part-time secretary 
formed the staff for Phase .1 of the project. Phase II plans call for a 
graduate assistant, a part-time* secretary, and the two directors. The 
advisory/review committee consists of three state education staff 
members, five vocational directors, and three members of the Southed 
Illinois University community.' - . . * 

FUTURE DIRECTION ' 

* Project directors noted that there is a great need for more basic 
research on -the career patterns of women. From this information, it is 
likely that a clearer picture of the psychological and .sociological 
factors influencing the development of female administrators would be 
.drawn, allowing a more complete model to be formulated. In additjo'n, 
the Illinois, study showed significant differences between the responses 
of female administrators and jterhale teachers, as well as between males 
and females in these two role^./the strongest overall differences were 
found between.male and female tochers. Project directors would like /to 
investigate these differences as well as conduct. further developfnental 
work with the* survey instrument. 

REPLICATION * ' • 

*\ 

It is suggested that surveys should 1 include both higher education 
administrators and community, college administrators, who were excluded , 
from this particular project. In addition, s*ince the sample of 
vocational education directors was comprised of people who signed off on 
one and five year state plans for Illinois, it i-s suggested that further 
information* as to' actual rank and vocational experience of these people 
be gathered and analyzed. 

Contact* 



Dr. Janies C. Parker or'Dr. Marcia Andersdn 

Department of Educational Leadership. y 

Southern Illinois University „ * 

Carbondale, Illinois 62901 > 

6TJ/453-2418 

OR - . 

/ 

Sex Equity Supervisor 

Illinois State Boand of Education 

Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education, E 4*25 
100 North First Street' 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 . 
£17/782-5098 
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Demonstration Center for Displaced Homemakers and 

Other Special Groups * 



Program Summary 



Address: 



Displaced Homemaker Center 
Ottumwa Industrial Airport 
8th Street, Building 5 
Ottumwa, Iowa 52501 
515/683-5187 



Target Audience: 
♦ 

Occupational Area: Nontradi tfonal vocational education programs. 



Displaced homemakers and currently employed people who wish to 
enter nontraditional occupations'.' 



Description 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



The major purpose of this project was to recruit, train and 
place displaced homemakers $nd previously employed persons 
desiring fo enter nontraditional program areas. A displaced 
homemaker cfenter was established to coordinate client services 
available at the Indian Hills Community College and other '\ 
training agencies. In effecting the transfer of homemaker skills^ 
to functional job skills, ^the project staff also assists clients ' 
insetting goals, working through emotional stress, managing 
finances, and finding jobs^ , , 

As a resttit of -the Demonstration Center, prcjject, acuongoing 
di spaced homemaker center has been established at Indian HiJNs 
Pommtmity College. It has Served more than- 300 clients, ove^ 
65% of whom are employed or<enrolled in*training programs. In** 
addition to the materials (slide units, videotapes, brochures)* 
developed and compiled for the displaced* homemakers , an * 
innovative one-step intake serytce delivery mephanism was created. 
It allows clients to be served and/or referred in a minimum 
amount of time. . 'i 

v * * 

Funding has come from a variety of sources. . In the first year, 
Vocational Education Act (VEA). funds of $25,000 covered basic 
expenses. Local contributions added another $21,639. The 
majority of assistance ($152,480) came from client support funds, 
including GETA, Rehabilitation Services, and the Work Incentive 
(WIN) program. During the second year, while local contributions ' 
and client support funds remained the same, VEA'funding increased 
to $41,827. * 
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Setting 

' ' Indian Hills Conmunity College is part of a state system of community 
colleges and has as its. primary mission the responsibility for serving 
the people of- the ten county area in southern Iowa. While> located in 
the heart of agricultural America, only one out of every six: employed 
persons works in' an agricultural field. Rather, this basically rural , 
popula.ti.on generally finds work in wholesale and retail trades, real , 
estate, utilities, finance, and government services. m 

The* booklet, Low Income Individuals in Iowa School Districts -and 
Counties , lists seven of the ten counties served by Indian Hills Community 
College as having more than 12% (the state average) of its population in 
low income categories. Even more striking, according to the 1970 census 
figures, the mean 'income of households headed by women isov-er $3,000 
^ less than those headed by men., \ 



History 



Although the 1970 Census does not identify displaced homema-kers as 
a group', it does show a substantial increase in the numbers of divorced 
and widowed women in the 35 to 64 age group throughout the United States. 
Since 1970 census figures show that 3,026 families in the ten county Iowa 
service area are headed by a woman, In.dian Hills staff had reason, to con- 
clude that a number of these household heads may be displaced homemakers. 

Indian Hills administration had become increasingly concerned about 
the large numbers of underserved females in, their service area, estimates 
of which had been as high as 20,000. Since the college had cooperated 
previously with' a number of public agencies in homemaker-health aide \ 
training and other manpower programs,' it was felt that a displaced home- 
maker center,- which would -coordinate but not duplicate present services, 
would be "desirable. ' 

It should also be noted- that the Ottumwa campus prides itself oil 
^innovation, and coordination' of services, having instituted a four-day, 
winter work week two years ago as an energy saving measure ar\d been an 
early recruiter^ of nontraditional students into campus vocational educa- 
tion programs'. Therefore, Indian Hills administration was anxious to * 
demonstrate. its ability to organize and deliver a high quality, efficient, 
but client-oriented displaced homemaker program. 




Description 

• ■* 

OBJECTIVES' * 

* I , > • > 

y~ The- Demonstration Center project- has encouraged other ^area schools 
to address the needs of displaced homemakers' arid other special groups. 
As part\of that effort, the project has sought: ; / * y 

• Jo ensure that persons qualifying as -displace^ homemakers^ have 
an opportunity to establish and attain career goals which 
previously were inhibited by homemaker 'status or responsibilities, 

0 * and ' 

• To develop recruitment, assessment, orientation, training, 
referral, placement and follow-up services within or between 
educational institutions or agencies which assist displaced 
homemakers in attainment of career goals; 

CHARACTERISTICS 

The Indian Hiljs Community College program for displaced homemakers 
and other special groups has dealt primarily with homemakers who, because 
of circumstances, now have to support themselves and their families. 
With outdated or no job skills and a. lack of self-confidence and esteem, 
they have difficulty succeeding in the working woHd. They must plan 
.for their futures. 

'activities 

In .order to plan, displaced homemakers must have information on 
what is available and how to use available resources. To get a job, 
they must learn how to transfer *any present skills and experiences into* 
marketable skills and be able to express them to potential employers. 
Thpse planning to go to school must kr\ow the educational options 
available. '.The displaced homemaker program supplies the information, . 
helps build self -confidence and. esteem, and supports the displaced 
homemake'rs in their decisions. 

This raw knowledge is compiled in the. working handbook with college 
course, starting date, and length oi course. Career assessment, adult 
education classes,, workshops, counselors, financial aid, and any dther 
pertinent information pertaining -to the college are listed in the hand- 
book.. Human service agencies are listed otia fact sheet ^howitig area 
of concern, agency name, address*, telephone nuttier and basis of 
eligibility. This information is used in the one-to-one intake counsel- 
ing, as clients begin to determine where they want to go and what assets 
they may have. ,Qnce the client's needs and interests are discussed and 
'they have received information about options, resources, ahd agencies, 
appropriate referrals are made/ Upon completing the interview, the 
c]ierit is left with the option of returning for more counseling. 



.ie "On the Way Up" workshop has been developed as part of an 
effort to reach displaced homemakers in a variety of community settings. 
The workshop meets on four consecutive days for six hours per day and 
covers topics such as self-assessment, occupational aspirations, and 
job-seeking skills. The workshop is presented quarterly, with additional 
vjDertinent workshops and classes being offered at Indian Hills through 
the combined financial support of Part ¥ Consumer and Homemaking funds ' 
and monies from the campus women's center. Of the "On the Way Up" work- 
K shops -presented, the one in Centerville developed into an ongoing support 
group. A copy o'f the workshop format, including, activities is available 
from the project coordinator. N » ' * 

A slide presentation ha^been developed explaining displaced home- 
makers' needs and problems and resources that can help them. Reprints 
are available %o merged area schools. A guide listing resource people 
for a statewide meeting of merged area schools has also been developed 
and presented to the Department of Public Instruction for approval. 

The materials were presented to three statewide meetings that 
included staff from the merged area schools, encouraging them to address 
the needs of displaced homemakers and other special groups. The groups 
werel) Area College Home Economics Coordinators Meeting; 2) Iowa Home 
Economics Association Annua] Meeting; and 3) Spring Health Occupations 
Educational Conference. 

To break down some of the community barriers and inform the public 
of the new program, approximately 20 speaking engagements were. given to 
community organizations and human service agencies. Two radio interviews 
and one, television news spot also helped get information to clients and 
the community^ -Quarterly news releases and paid advertising to papers, in 
the ten county area made homemakers aware of the opportunities available 
to them. Indian Hills Community College staff, Department Chairs, Indian 
Hills Board of Directors, and ten county adult basi coeducation (ABE) teach- 
ers were introduced to the project -by means of several inservice activities. 

MATE R I At S " - 

* 

.The project director has developed an' Operational Guide for Displaced 
Homemaker Programs and an instructor guidebook for conducting the "On . 
the Way Up" workshop. If the Iowa Department of Public Instruction 
approves the release of this material,- these two documents as well as 
copies of the final report for Year 1 and the proposals for. Years 1 and 2 
will be available from the project director for the cost of duplication. 
A slide presentation on displaced homemakers' needs and problems and 
resources that can help is available to merged area school^. 

OUTCOMES *• : k 

As a result of the Demonstration Center project, an ongoing displaced 
' homemaker center has been established at Indian Hills Community College. 
It has served more than 300 clients driver 6$L of whom are employed or 
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enrolled'in training programs. In addition to the materials (sli'de u un1ts , 
videotapes, and -brochures) developed and compiled for the displaced 
h'ornemakers, an innovative one-step intake service delivery mechanism was 
created. It allows clients to be served and/or referred in a minimum 
amount 'of time.' 

i 

Recruitment through news releases, paid ads, and personal contact 
with the community and public service organizations resulted in 169 
intakes "(168 women and ohe man) in a 10-month period. They all went 
through orientation at the time of intake. 

Eighteen women underwent- client assessment in the first 10-month 
period, using the Strong Campbell or Career Interest Inventory Test. In 
addition, the 36 women participants in the "On the Way Up" workshop u$«d 
Holland's Self Directed Search. Participants were involved in training 
through the "On the Way Up" workshop, the Women's Center, vocational 
training, academic training, Lifetime Learning Center, and ABE/GED 
training. 

Follow-up on all clients six months after initial contact has been 
completed. One hundred and fdun clients have completed follow-up, and 
twelve could ndt be contacted. Twenty-nine clients are in training and 
thirty-eight ar^ working. Some are both working and attending training. 
Potential employers are just beginning to contact this agency for 
employees. Two women referred for jobs have" been employed by the agencies 
requesting employees. 

STAFFING 

The regular project staff is comprised of a full-time coordinator, 
a half-time counselor, and a half-time project secretary. In addition 
the Director -of Adult Education works with the project. An advisory " 
committee provides additional assistance. It include? agency represen- 
tatives, a legislator, a displaced homemaker, and representatives 
from the ministry, from financial circles, the' Legal Aid Society, the 
project sponsoring agency, the Womerv's Abuse Center, and from - local 
newspapers and" radio stations. 

By utilizing existing support components in the college such 
as instruction and financial aid, minimal staff commitment can continue 
the project. Therefore a half-time coordinator will facilitate this 
cooperative effort oh regular college monies in FY 1982.* 

/ • % ' 

FUTURE DIRECTION ^ 

In response to the results jpf a survey of local employers, .the 
project staff is planning. a one-tiay workshop on job-seeking skills from 
the employers 1 point of view. A workshop ^to disseminate materials to 
other Iowa area vocational schools will be .conducted. In addition, an 
effort will be made to study more closely those clients whCSdo not seek 
further training or employment.- In this^way* the project hopes ft) 
better sefve displaced homemakers in the region. 
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REPLICATION 



3 > 

Project- staff stress* the importance Qf outreach and recruitment in 
establishing and maintaining the center, jsi nee, 80% of their clients did 
not qualify for social services or h.ad never been to a social service 
agency. They recommend paid ads in small newspapers as the best source 

of initial outreach. . ' 

# 

A college-wide commitment to the program was also important. Having 
it gave the coordinator an opportunity to set up a program that would meet 
the needs of the clients as well as the responsibility of keeping the 
staff and administration informed of program progress. Ih^rddition, the 
programs should complement but not duplicate existing service. 

Another essential program component is that of client evaluation 
and follow-up. By organizing and compiling the data on c/fients, a 
program coordinator can easily see who has been reached and who needs 
follow-up. _ * s \ - ' c 

This program received an initial* VEA grant of $25,000. In the 
second year, the grant was increased to nearly $42_,000;to allow a half- 
time counselor positjon to be established and to acquire additional 
materials and supplies. 

Contact % 

* 

Loretta Hudson, Displaced Homemaker Center Coordinator 
Oftumwa Industrial Airport 
N 8th Street, Building 5 
Ot.tumvJa, Iowa 52501 
515/683-5187 v > 

k DR. V ' 

Chief of Preparatory and Supplementary Programs 
Iowa Department of Publi ^Instruction t • 

Grimes State Office Building. 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 
.- • 5.15/281-4714 , . 
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Sensitivity Training in Occupational Stereotypes 



Program Summary 



Address: Sensitivity Training^ iri Occupational Stereotypes 

Western Kansas Community Services Consortium 
.1007 West 8th * , - ' 

Pratt, Kansas 67124 *v 
316/672-256&' : 

Target Audience; Postsecondary teachers, acCinistrators, and. local community 
members. x */ . v/ . ' - 

Occupational Area: All vocational areas./ p 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



This seven college consQrt;iijm in western Kansas hired a sex 
equity "consultant who conducted an inservice training program 
for the faculty, administration, %nd advisory committees at 
five of the member campuses. , As a^result of this experience and 
subsequent -training, the project director reviewed and made 
suggestions for the revision -of recruitment materials at' each 
participating institution. ^ " + ' 

Based on the training she received from the sex equity specialist, 
the project coordinator wai afbte to conduct a number of follow-up 
sensitivity training ssss-ions 'dealing with sex bias and stereo- 
typing. She also reviewed the recruitment brochures and course 
catalogues for the five car^ortiuiH member colleges and made 
suggestions for improvement where, necessary. Consortium colleges 
reviewed and revised rfecruitment materials,* as necessary, to 
render them bias-free. . • % 

For the year 1979-80, the;. project was awarded $9,610 under 
the Federal Education Ajnendmerits of S976, Title II. The local 
contribution was $3,040^ . 
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Setting 



. The region of western Kansas comprises 45 counties and is fairly 
rural.- It has a relatively low population density. .Towns and 'cities 
are remote, making it difficult for .individual communities-to support 
substantiarcultural and educational" programs. 



History 

The Western Kansas Community Services' Consortium was formed to 
expand community service programs and to make these programs more 
beneficial and available to more of western Kansas. Consortium members 
• for 1979-80 include educational institutions from 45 counties, about a 
third of Kansas. They include Colby Community College, Dodge City 
Community College, Garden City Community College, Hutchinson Community 
College, Pratt Community College, and Seward County Community College. 
Kansas State University,- serving the entire state, is also a member' 
institution. Projects are supported by dues from .these institutions' 
as well as throughj^deral , state, and local means. v 

By cooperating, the community colleges can do rtore for their 
several communities than they could do individually.. The consortium 
provides a broader base of support for the development of programs that 
cannot be supported by an individual institution. It provides institu- 
tional resources on a regional basis to.meet problems in western Kansas. 
In this way individual institutions have greater effectiveness by 
coordinating activities to be mutually supportive and to eliminate waste- 
ful duplication of services. To these ends the members pool their 
intellectual, physical, and economic resources. • Consortium members 
report that like the parable of the loaves and fishes, they have found 
that-returns from this affiliation have always outweighed the investment, i 

All of the community colleges in the consortium offer a number of 
vocational programs, many of whichare traditionally, though inaccurately, 
identified as either "male" or "female" occupations. The consortium has 
selected eight. vo8ational areas common to all tfie colleges to encourage/ 
.sex equity in programs. These" areas are office education and secretarial; 
nursing; auto, diesel , and mechanical technologies; 'carpentry and building 
trades; agriculture; child *care- and consumer home economics; welding-ajid 
machine tool technology; education technologies, teacher aide, educational 
paraprofessionals. . V # 
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Description 



OBJECTIVES ^ 

The purpose, of the project is to provide inservice training to the, 
faculty, administration, and advisory committees of selected programs 
in the eight vocational area^s, aimed at overcoming sex bias and sex s 
stereotyping in attitudes, behaviors, curricula, and instructional and 
recruiting methods. Specific objectives of the program are: 

' t To identify and employ one or more specialists in sensitivity 

training who would be qualified and available to conduct inservice 
6 % ^sessions on sensitivity to sex bias and sex stereotyping; 

t To schedule and hold sex-equity awareness, sessions at each 
college. Ideally, this would be three separate sessions at each 
^ college—one for vocational faculty and administrators, one for 

general academic faculty and administrators, and one for vocationaT 
advisory committees; * 

«* 

t To incorporate role-playing and small group interaction in order , 
« to identify sex biases and stereotypes within the individuals and 
the groups; 

t To apply sex-bias awareness in evaluating current methods of 
instruction atx^ recruiting, including^curriculum and instructional 
equipment and materials ; and ■ * \ 

t To. make specific, measurable changes in publicity and recruiting 
philosophy and methods to appeal to students of the nontraditional * 
sex in each program. , ' 

CHARACTER I ST I CjS 

* - Faculty and administrators from -consortium member in^Trtutlftns as 
well as vocational advisory committee members and^communray members 
attended the workshops. Staff and administrators at member colleges 
worked in conjunction with the project coordinator to eliminate sex bias 
in their recruitment materials. 

ACTIVITIES 

0 

\ The first step was to hire a qualified specialist in sensitivity 
trainirtgand occupational stereotypes. She conducted five insecvice 
training?55sions for consortium colleges in the form of Jectures f , ^ 
discussions, role-plays, small group interaction, and personal consultant 
services with administrators, counselors and teachers. Generally, these 

-.sessi-ons were two to three hours in length and were scheduled within the 
four-day period'of the consultant services contract. 
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Each of the five 4nstitutional representatives to the consortium 
took responsibility for' planning and publicizing the session. Most 
'✓schools distributed flyers or sought out feature s,tories or .newspaper- 
k articles on the topic of nontraditional workers. Others took out ads 
in newspapers and on radio, stations. . 

The sessions were-tape recorded, and bne was videotaped. Two v 
consortium locations arranged interviews for the consultant with radio 
' and newspaper reporters. A half-hour radio session Was -broadcast during 
the noon hour in one area, and the tape has been retained. 

r 

Following the consultant sessions, consortium member ins tvtuti ons 
began reviewing course texts and syllabi as well as. student recruitment 
brochures for sex bias". In addition.aseveral articles highlighting 
nontraditional students enrolled in existing vocational programs 
appeared in local newspapers. 

• 

During this same period >f time, the project director attended a • 
week-long consultant training workshop sponsored by the Midwest Sex ' 
■ Desegregation Assistance Center. Following this training, the project 
director visited all five member campuses to evaluate exis'ting programs 
and materials and to present programs in sex bias, language, and_ 
recruitment techniques for those involved with vocational education. 
Brochures and catalogs were collected for evaluation, -with written 
reports and 'suggestions for improvements to be given to each college , . 
during the next three month period. In addition, the director took a *• 
brief tour of the vocational facilities and visited wityi teachers and 
students. ' ■ 

5 Finally, she presented programs as arranged by the college 
consortium members, covering such topics as sex bias in recruitment and 
biased language. 

MATERIALS t - * ' " ' 

Copies of the project proposal, quarterly reports, evaluation of . 
catalogs and brochures on biases, and publicity and recruitment ideas . 
are available from the project director for the cost of duplication and 
postage. 



OUTCOMES 



The week-long sensitivity training workshop prepared the project 
coordinator to conduct a number of successful follow-up sensitivity 
training sessions dealing with sex bias and stereotyping and -to evaluate 
recruitment brochures and course catalogs. As a result, consortium 
colleges' reviewed and revised recruitment mateH^al^-as necessary, 
rendering them bias-free. 
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STAFFING . . 

Staff consisted of 7 consortium members, a half-time project 
coordinator, and the sensitivity training consul tant. v ' 

FUTURE DIRECTION r k 

Recognizing that a truly effective program would require more than 
a year's time and receiving full support from the consortium and tH6 
state sex equity coordinator, the project director wrote four proposals 
in relate r d_ areas for HM981. Two projects received' tentative approval. 

The summary evaluation offers reviews of the materials in a straight? 
forward, helpful manner. The report provides a ten-item general check- 
list of points to consider in designing future brochures .and catalogs 
and reviews individual college catalogs and brochures, giving both 
praise and suggestions for improvement in a positive manner. 

REPLICATION . » , / > 

For anyone wishing to replicate the program, the project director - 
has cited several program components as^key success factors. In the 
-'first place, the choice of an effective sex equity training consultant 
is essential. vThis must be a person who works effectively with a variety 
of people. Having the consultant available for individual and small 
group work after the major presentations allows for greater reaction 
and synthesis time on the«pai£ of the participants. 

The importance of including the effects of sex bias on men canr\ot ^ 
be overstressed. : In this way those who are in power positions' within' 
the typical ^vocational education structure can begin to understand and 
relate to the need for equity in the schools. And finally, the full v ( 
cooperation and enthusiasm* for the program by the administrators at» t 
each college were of utmost ijuporj^ance. , ^ £ k 



Contact 



Joyce Hartmann 
Project Director > v 
100? West 8th " 
Pratt, Kansas 67124 
316/672-2566 



/ 



OR 



Vocational Equity Specialist 
Kansas State Department of Education 
120 E. J Oth Street 
Jopeka,- Kansas ' 66612 
913/296-2091 
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Gireer Exploration Institute for Women 
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* Pf<^jani Sqmmary 




i 




Address: 


Department of Industrial Education and Technology ^ 1 
Northwestern State University of Louisiana 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 71457 , 
318/357-5298 \ ^ 4 . 


• 


) 




* Target Audience: 


Female students who have completed their junior or senior year 
in high school. * ■ 








Occupational Area: Technological and industrial careers, in general, with a focus 
on construction, 'drafting, and electrical-electronics 
occupational clusters. u * +, 








Description: * 


The Career Exploration Institute' for Women was a nine-week 
program held for women on the Northwestern State University campus* 
during the 1980 summer semester*. The Institute was designed to . 
give fcach participant the experiences necessary to become aware 
of the many opportunities open to^ them and to encourage them to- 
prepare a'i>Van far achieving success in a chosen career. 
Participants were introduced to a variety of industrial and 

. technical occupations and engaged in an indepth study of three 
occupational clusters (drafting, electrical-electronics, /and 
construction)? Program activities included classroom instruction, 
laboratory projects, field trips, and individual investigation. 

• Students received nine hours of college credit for satisfactorily 
completing the program. The Institute paid all living and school 
expenses for participants. 




« 




Outcomes: 

* 


Twenty Women participated in the Institute* Eighteen had 
completed* high school; two had completed their junior year of 
high school; By the end of the summer, all of the womej^had made 
career choices, nearly all of which were in-nontraditionttl occu- 
pational fields.- Two of the women enrolled in Northwestern 
University, one in the Department of Industrial Education and 
Technology. 








Funding: 9 

• 


Louisiana State Department of 9 Education , Division of Vocational 
Education: $18,053;. Northwestern State University of 

Louisiana: $9,000. - ' 

< 

• 
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Setting . 

The Careers Exploration Institute for Women (eEIW) was carried out 
By the Department of Industrial Education and Technology at the North- _ 
' western 'State University of Louisiana. Northwestern State University is 
• located in the historic city of Natchitoches, population approximately 
17,000, i-n the heart of Louisiana's lake. and forest county. About 3,500 
full -time students attend the University. Founded in 1884, the University 
was originally designated' as a. "normal" school to prepare teachers. 
Currently, the University offers several certificate and associate degree 
programs, as well as graduate and undergraduate programs in business, 
education, liberal arts, nursing, and science and technology areas. 

4* The Department of Industrial Education and Technology is part of 
the College of Science and Technology. The Department has approximately 
600 students and seven full-time faculty members. The Department offers 
two-year associate programs in drafting, electronics, metals, and printing 
technologies, as well as a variety of undergraduate degree programs. 

History 

The original idea for the CEIW was developed over five years ago by. 
the Dean of the College of Science and Technology. At the time no female 
students were enrolled in the Department of Industrial Education and 
. \ ' Technology. It was felt that a special program foT^female students would 
\ be responsive to the need to promote sex equity and would also hefjp 

attract more potential students and counteract a trend of decreasing » 
-5 enrollments. • ' / X 

It took several years for the idea for the. CEIW to be developed and 
funded.. During this time, Louisiana's State Sex Equity Coordinator became 
interested in the CEIW notion. In 1979-80, a faculty member, whoNtecame 
the CEIW coordinator and the department head., submitted a successful 
proposal for the CEIW to the Division of Vocational Education. _ 

J • * - 

Description 

e * # 

OBJECTIVES * • ? 

.' The program of the CEIW was designed tp, accomplish two primary 
* 'objectives' and one secondary objective. The two primary objectives were 
to provide participants with: • . , 

• The experiences necessary to become aware of the many career 
opportunities open to 'th em and t o help them p repare a plan for* 



achieving success in a chosen career, and 
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• Indepth study of three nontraditionaV occupational clusters - 
drafting, electrical-eleotronics, and construction occupations . 

A secondary objective* of the CEIW was to increase the number of women 
enrolling in the Industrial Education and Technology Department. 

- CHARACTERISTICS N * v 

The CEIW was designed originally for women who had completed their ' 
junior or senior year in high schbol . In the selection process, high 5 
school seniors were given priority. Twenty women participated. Each 
received an introduction to a broad range of career opportunities as well 
as an indepth study of. drafting, electrical -electronics, and construction, 
Participants received nine semester hours of credit for satisfactorily 
completing the program. In addition, the CEIW prdvided living and school 
expenses. ' c 



%. 4 



ACTIVITIES 



i 



The CEIW was a nine-week program conducted on the Northwestern 
State University campus from June 1 - August 1, 1980. The formal portion 
of the program consisted of four areas of study, involving seven hours of 
classroom or laboratory activity each day. A typical day involved two* 
hours in each of the three occupational' clusters and one hour in a career 
planning seminar. 

Building Construction course . The course acquainted students* with 
the modern construction indij^try, tools and equipment, job titles and duties , 
on construction sites , the interrelationship of the construction trades, 
differences between construction and manufacturing, and career opportunities 
in the industry. A regular department faculty member 'taught the course. 
Both theory and practice were employed, as methods pf teaching. The • 
laboratory work consisted. of actually building two small storage buildings 
measuring six by eight -feet. m 

Drafting course . The drafting course provided, the participants with 
an overview of the drafting field and gave them first-hand experience in 
using drafting tools and equipment. The content closely paralleled that 
of ^a postsecondary basic drafting course and was taught by the CEIW project 
coordinator. During the first week of the course,* student? received an* 
introduction to drafting occupations. Following this, they were introduced 
to drafting tools, lettering, and geometric constructions. The remainder** 
of the course was devoted to developing skills in drafting techniques. 

Electrical -Electronics course . 'The study in electricity and electronics 
provided an overview, of these industries and acquainted participants with 
the kinds of problems that workers in these fields must solve. A regular 
department faculty member also taught this course. Students received an 
introduction to basic electricity-electronic techniques and principles and 
their importance to a wicie variefy^of careers^ They learned^basic soldering 
techniques in preparation for a culminating laboratory activity — building 
their own radio from -a kit/ 
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Career Planning Seminar . The career planning sessions, conducted by 
the CEIW coordinator, were designed to assist participants in recognizing 
their own interests and abilities, making a realistic career choice, and 
developing a personal career plan- The seminar involved a testing program 
to ascertain individual abilities and career interests, an overview of a 
, variety of occupations, individual investigations of occupations , and a 
. report to the group on career choice. IrFaddition, several field trips 
were made to nearby industries. 

During the first two weeks of the CEIW, the participants took the 
A.C.T., a scientific aptitude test, a mechanical aptitude test, and the 
StrongrCampbell Interest Inventory. Test results were conveyed to 
participants in a private conference/ Following this was the videotape 
presentation "Breakout," showing women at work in a variety of nontradi- 
. tional fields. 

^ 

The participants were then assigned the task of selecting their\ 
"ideal career" and developing a personal description and plan for the, 
career. Resources of both the University Counseling Center and the 
library were available to help them in this task. Near the end of the 
program, each student presented an oral and written report on their 
career choice. ^ 

* 

Field trips to a local vocational school, construction sites, and 
several Shreveport, Louisiana companies were also partjpf the CEIW program. > 
At the companies toured, the physical facilities were explored and 
participants learned about job opportunities. After the tour, women 
workers often spoke to the participants, describing their jobs, how they 
happened. to be employed in a nontraditional job, and problems they had 
encountered in the work. v / 

^MATERIALS 

Aside from the letters, forms, and other documents that were necessary 
* *to implement the CEiW, this project produced no special materials other 
than a final report. The final report was designed with two purposes^in 
mind. First, it was the official document submitted to the Division of 
Vocational Education project sponsors. Second, it was designed to provide 
participants, parents, and other interested persons with a fairly complete 
description of CEIW and documentation of program activities. It contains 
pictures of the summer's activities and a variety of program documents. 
Copies of the report are available upon request. 

OUTCOMES 

There were three major outcomes of the CEIW program. . First, from 
'evaluation information obtained during the summer program, it was clear 
'that participants'enjoyed and felt they benefitted from the summer's 
activities. Nearly everyone indicated that the, CEIW program helped them 
decide on a career or. gave them greater knowledge of available job 
opportunities. In terms of future career goals, participants selected a 
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variety of fields almost all of. which were in nontraditlonal career 
fields. Second, although it had been hoped- that a number of participants 
would enr.oll -in the Industrial Education and Technology Department, only 
one student actually enrolled. One*additional student did enroll in the . 
University, and it is likely th^t one more of the CEIW participants 
will be enrolling in the Department in the near future. 

A third otitcome, and one that was' not necessarily anticipated, was 
the impact of the CEIW on the attitudes and perceptions of Departmental 
faculty and staff. Prior to the CEIW, many of the Departmental faculty *» t 
including staff of the CEIW program, had limited exposure to females as 
students in industrial and technical programs. As a result of the CEIW , v 
faculty and staff were favorably impressed with the skills and abilities 
of the participants. Both faculty and staff are now more receptive to 
accepting end encouraging women to enroll in the Department and to pursue 
nontraditional careers. , - 



A full-time faculty member in the Department of Industrial Education 
and Technology served'as overall codrdinator of the CEIW. During the 
spring senfester, most of his non-teaching efforts were devoted to 
developing the CEIW program and recruiting students. He was supported 
^in this activity by the department head,, who served as project director, 
responsible for University administrative and budgeting activities. 

Two additional faculty members served on the staff* of the summer 
program. The CEIW coordinator, in addition to teaching the drafting 
course, also conducted the career planning activities and managed the 
overall summer* program. While the grant from the State Department 
provided for coordination, teaching salaries were provided by the 
University, as well as secretarial support. 

FUTURE DIRECTION 

Although the CEIW was a successfully carUed-'out program, it' is . 
unlikely nEh^t it will be repeated in the future.* The State of Louisiana 1 
Division of Voqattonal Education has limited funds and has no current 
plans to responsor the CEIW, although they would do so if funds were . « 
available.- In order to carry out the CEIW, both State Department funds 
and University Support for Vacuity members, facilities and materials were 
required. From the standpoint of the number of participants (20), the * 
CEIW was a somewhat costly project. If funding were available, the 
Department would like to offer a similar program in the ftiture. 

REPLICATION 

Although £he staff and participants concluded that the CEIW was 
highly satisfactory, they did mak^several recommendations for improving 
the program if it were to be replicated: 
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• Careful examination of the content of the occupational course 
activities should be made. Because students were receiving 
college credit, it was necessary for the CEIW courses to meet 
University s-tandards. • In order to sustain student interest, 
it might be advisable to cover a broader range of topics in 
lei's depth, and to carefully consider the* nature of college 
credit given. 

• Additional personnel would also be suggested. When students 
were participating in "hands-on" experience, it was often 
difficult for one instructor to attend to 20 students. 
Laboratory assistmits'woul d be desirable. A certified .counselor 
would also be desrfable for the career planning activities. 

The CEIW coordinator, who assumed responsibility for career 
planning activities, did have a background in guidance and 
counseling, but felt that a trained counselor would have^been 
helpful. Finally, part-time secretarial support was needed. 
Although the Department secretary provided needed support A ■ 
'services, it was necessary for her to spend extra. time to provide 
these in addition to her regular- duties. * 

• Repruitntent for the program should begin at an early date. 
Because the prograpi was not funded until March 1980, recruitment 
of students began •■at a time when many students had already 

made plans for the summer. In addition, the program coordinator 
found that the>ecruitment letter and brochure that were sent 
to schools in the state were not effective, in reaching students. 
The coordinator was frequently tpld by counselors that there 
were no female students in a school who would be interested in 
the program. He later found out that no students had even been 
informed of the program. Several personal visits to schools and 
conferences and face-to-face meetings were required to recruit 4 
20 students for the program; only two of these heard about the 
program from their school counselors. 

Contact 

Dr. Bill Shaw 

Department of Industrial Education and Technology 
Northwestern State University of Louisiana 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 71457 « 
318/357-5298 

OR 

• Joy Joseph ■ 
Coordinator, Sex Equity Programs 

Division of^cational Programs % i% - 

"State^Department of Education # * 
P, 0. Box 44064 
toton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 
5047342-3522 



Women's Training ainLEmployment Program 

r 



Program Summary 



Address: 



^ 122 State Street, Station 103 
^ Augusta, Maine 04333 
207/289-3032 . : . 



Target Audience: Economically disadvantaged women. 
Occupational Area: Trades, Prevocational Training, Truck Driving. 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



After extensive research *iV eight communities, five were selected 
as demonstration project sites for two, eight-week, prevocational 
training* courses for economically disadvantaged women. The 
Women's Training and Employment Program (WTEP) staff also worked 
with community members and agencies in order that they may 
continue prevocational training and job or vocational training 
placement for women after the demonstration pjeriod ends. In 
conjunction with the training program, during the summer of 1980, 
WTEP and the Washington County Vocational Technical Institute * 
implemented an "Introduction, to the Trades/ This was a one-week 
residential session with participants, WTEP staff, and vocattonal 
Instructors. WTEP developed a Clas^S II truck dnving course*w>r 
eligible women in cooperation with the Department^ Transporta- 
tion, .Office of'Maine GET A, and Northern Oxford Vocational Area 
* (NOVA)*in the Rumford area. 

The goal is to have positive placement for 50 to 60 economically 
disadvanteged women, have a cadre °of personnel trained to 
continue* del ivery of prevocational services in each of the 
coirinunities, document approaches to job and vocational training 
development dealing with artificial barriers to employment, and 
make available* prevocational services program curricula to other 
training providers. Thirty 4 women attended the "Introduction to 
the Trades" program, and ten of them are now attending the 
Vocational Technical Institute in marine finishing and industrial 
painting,* auto mechanics, electronic communications, and retail 
management programs. - * a 

' Discretionary CEJA funding through State Employment and .Training 
Council: $250,000 for- demonstration projects; $6,000 (excluding 
staff) for "introduction to the'Trades"; and $7,000 (excluding 
staff) for Class II truck driving course. • V 
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Setting 

9 ^ 

Maine per capita income is among the lowest in the nation partly 
because of changes in-econbmic development and the movement of whole , 
industries ta the south and west. Belfast, one of. the selected sites,, 
has been a dying town for tin years with only seasonal tourist businesses 
remaining. Another site, Rockland, has a healthier although limited 
economy with fish packing, retailing an^% concrete manufacturer. 

The decreasing employment opportunities in Maine "are affecting women 
in greater numbers than men. Industries that arejeaving the area, such 
as textiles and shoes, have had predominantly femal^ labor forces. 
Although the jobs-are usually dead-end and "low paying, these industries 
have provided survival .i-ncome for many Maine women. . In all eight 
communities studied for this program, over half of the economically . 
■disadvantaged citizens were women—many of whom were heads of households. 
Unemployment projections were Consistently higher for- women. than men m 
the seven counties studied. Many full-time workers cannot -earn enough 
to support their families and the relative disadvantaged women in this 
category is worsening. , ^ 

History 

6 9 

In response to. the changing employment patterns of Maine women and 
to labor itfarkert statistics demonstrating an inequitable^ distribution of 
women in low paying jobs, the Women's Training and Employment Program 
(WTEP) was" establis'hed # under the Department of Manpower -Affairs. The 
long range mission of WTEP i°s to seek equitable" treatment for women in . 
education and employment and- to .increase employment and training 
opportunities. Since September. 1979r-WTEP .personnel have caVned on 
research, developed programs, and set goals to carry out this mission. 



Description 



OBJECTIVES 



o The overall ,goal of ttofs program was to assist 50 to 60 economically 
disadvantaged women (focusing oh displaced horaemakers., single mothers 
and female heads of households) in becoming gainfully employed, Specif-, 
ically, five communities were' selected and assisted in providing and m 
enhancing the delivery of prevpcational training and employment programs 
for economically disadvantaged women, ahe objectives for the assistance 
givj| the communities were: ^. 

t To provide tecjinicaf assistance and training to service agency 
* personnel 1n each program site and enhance services to women 
clients; ' * 
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• To increase understanding of women's status in the, labor market 
and coordinate fragmented 'resources; and 

# 

• To delnpnstrate economic, job, J^nd vocational training development 
approaches (job and vocationaUplacemer^r-program) which for^s^- 
on career paths for women * not just jobs'. < * * 



CHARACTERISTICS 



t 



The program is aimed at economically disadvantaged worpen--primarily 
female heads of households, displaced homemakeris and single mothers. At 
one site, women are being trained as Class II truck driver^. Another 
location is focusing on women developing small businesses. In two of 
the sites, the emphasis is* on prevocational awareness of opportunities 
in nontraditional trades. 

ACTIVITIES^ „ - \ 



i Maifie 



The Maifee Women's Training and Employment Program (WT€P) is a K 
comprehensive attempt to impreve^/o'men's chances "for empToyment and to 
mitigate the inequitable distribution of women in low payirtg, dead-end 
jobs by assisting women in the preparation .for the full ra^ge of^tvail- 
able occupational choices. Throughout an 18-month period, \ WTEP has been 
conducting a two-part program--a .plarlning and technical ph$se and an 
implementation phase. J . " 

The first. six montbs^were spent in the pl|nni-ng and technical phase. 
Research was done to determine need and existing information was. syn- 
thesized and analyzed. Labor markets were analyzed, existing community 
services were identified, and CETA and Job Services potential /or initial 
intake and other services v/ere analyzed. , Conmunity cooperation was 
elicited to identify and develop sites and to fora Advisory committees. 

After the research was completed and the conmunity survey results 
were obtained, sufficient funding* was received tosel up f ■ ve sites. 
Belfast, Machias, Rockland, Rumford and Sojjth Paris were selected for 
the eight-week session. Each program site was organized t{' m£et the 
specific needs of the community it drawsfrom. These needs were 
determined in concert with community leaders and officials \ i n c each area, 
some of whom continued to serve as advisory committee members throughout • 
program implementation. \ 

Offices were established, and community resources for training 
assistance were identified. Curriculum development was alsa accomplished 
in the first phase and resulted \x\ an excellent Participant Workbook and „ 
A Leader's Guide,, A great deal of very "hard work went into 'developing 
and coordinating the technical phase. m 

The implementation phase included Prevocational cComponents, a 
Supportive Services Component, a Residential Trades Week at the Washington 
County Vocational Technical Institute (WCVTI) , 'and proactive job develop- 
ment. A variety of activities are presented in the Prevocational Components, 



Training is done by the progranr^eer^inators witfi assistance from* 
community resources. The components are designed for flexibility in 
use depending on participant needs and leader style. A minimum lumber 
of three-hour component modules is required, but they can accommodate 
any group of participants, leaders, or needs., The .components for the 
Prevocatiqnal Services are: 

• Personal Development—minimum of 9 modules or 27 hours. Assess- 
ment of pefsonal needs, values, characteristics. 

• Personal Economics—minimum of 5 modules or 15 hours, information 
on time and money management and womerf's economic status. 



Career Infonriation and Occupational Choices— minimum of 9 modules 
or 27 hours. Identification of skills, attributes and work values; 
information about preparing for and entering work^and making work 
choices which begin the career building process. 

• Effective Job Search— minimum of 4 modules or 12 hours. Provide 
for specific job search and readiness skills^implement career/job 
searCh and/or attain vocational skills. 

These prevocational components were implemented at five sites. 
Because of differing community needs, each had a different focus. Belfast 
women explored opportunities for starting their own businesses and 
developed business plans. The Rockland group concentrated on career 
awareness and personal readiness for a job. In addition to career aware- 4 
ness, the Rumford c^ter presented a Class II truck driving course. 

In the Supportive Services Component, services included child care, 
health care, transportation, eye and dental care, % and other artificial 
barriers to employability . Monies were allocated on an as needed and 
priority basis. 

" Introduction to the Trades" exposed thirty women to vocational 
education opportunities. Womer\ from all of the sites ,wepe"bused to WCVTI 
for an intensive week of vocational exploration. Foui^counselors' from . 
WTEP accompanied the women and were on call twenty-four hours a^ay. The 
schedule called for each woman, to experience four broad vocational areas- 
mechanics, electronics and electricity, marine finishing, and plumbing 
and heating— including some "hands-on 11 activities. Evenings were spent 
talking about entering programs, problems, reactions, and checking 
realities of individual §ituati&ns. The participants were so stimulated 
by, the activities, they kept the counselors up most of the nights answer- 
ing questions and discussing merits of various vocational programs. 

The design of the program is very well done. It provides for inter- 
action with members of the communities involved both to gain information 
about needs and to create awareness of the needs and to build support -for 
meeting the needs of disadvantaged women. 4 Time is built in for ego 
strengthening since most women, .in this category have low self images. 
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Other %tate and local resources are drawn on to build networks as well 
as supplement the budget. 

MATERIALS \ 

WTEP has published the Prevocatiooal Curricula for Women , which in- 
cludes, ap excellent Leader's Guide and a Participant Workbook. Arrange- 
ments can be made with WTEP to purchase the curricula. Several other 
publications apply specifically to Maine: Displaced Homemakers: An 
Historical Perspective, in the State of Maine , Profiles of Eight Maine 
Communities , a Preface and Introduction to "Profiles of Eight Maine 
foimiunities , and A Handbook For and About Working Women in Maine . A 
library and resource file on women's issues has b6en developed and 
interested individuals or agencies may use it. n t 

OUTCOMES ,+r 

Ongoing job development activities have resulted in placements. 
Sixty-five percent of the 90 women served are in the fyTst ph^se of 
implementing- their personal career decisions that may include vocational 
training, on-the-job training, or an entry level job in^heir chosen 
career field. This meets the expected outcome of having 50 to 60 women 
in good jobs by the end of the contract. 

STAFFING 

The Executive Director works far more than full-time, developing and 
administering the program, seeking funding, and supervising curriculum 
development. The four Program Coordinators developed curriculum modules 
and carry oift training duties at the program sites. Three of the 
coordinators train full-time at program sites while the fourth performs 
supplementary training services for all tfre sites and program develop-* 
ment' work at the central office. A pai\t-time researcher has compiled ' 
the library/resource file with the assistance of a freelance librarian 
and has assisted with the initial program research. Aji- administrative 
assistant "and clerk keep the project .office functioning. 

Each site has an advisory council composed of community leaders and 
citizens.' They have been very helpful in identifying community needs 
.and lopating facilities 6 ; 

FUTURE DIRECTION ' ~ "£/ 

If funding can be obtained, the Executive Director would like to 
provide training of trairter services to each community able to set up its 
own training center. So that WTEP's efforts may continue, a piece of 
legislation establishing a Division of Women's Training and Employment 
has been introduced into the Maine legislature* 
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REPLICATION 

The program is so well developed, it could be replicated in whole 
or part by any efficiently managed women's center with financial resources 
of $15,00Q to $20,000 'and a minimum of one staff person,. 



Contact 



S. Diane Paige 
WTEP 

122 State Street, Station 103 
Augusta, Maine 04333 ' 
207/289-3032 

OR ' 



Edward Maroon 

Affirmative Action Officer/Vocational' Education 
Department of Educational and Cultural Services 
Augusta, Maine 04333 
207/289-2796 



y 
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Prevocational Orientation Program Working Model for 

Dundalk Middle School *• V 



7 



7 ♦ 



Program Summary 



Address: 



Dundalfc Middle School 
7400 Dunmanway - '" , 
Baltimore, Maryland' 2122-2 
301/284-^900 



Target. Audience: 



Seventh and eighth grade giiNJs and boys, including special 
education students. > > 



Occupational Area: Agri-Business and Natural iResoiirces , Environmental Control, Maftftie 
Science, Business and (Jffice, Communications and Media, Marketing 
and' Distribution / Construction ,* Manufacturing , Transportation, 
.Arts s(pd Humanities, Pub]ic Service, Consumer and Homemaking, 
Health, Hospitality, and Recreation. 



Description: 



r 



The programs-offers Exploration in the world of work and informs" 
students of educational and* occupational choices. Prevocational 4 
orientation provides fhe* student guidance in course selection for 
the high school '"level; -as well as the chance to expand jbccupational 
* horizons particularly the opportunity for girls and bays to explore 
nontrctditional roles.* The program is set up to help <studehts 
develop the decision-making process by providing up-to-date', N 
non-biased information and "handsel" activities. Learning 
N Qk*peri.ences are, organi/ed into four areas, awareness stage, self»- 
t ^ppraising stage, exploratory stgge, and an opportunity stage. % Qy 
th#dpnd of the opportunity stage students are prepared* to select, 
a tentative high;school educational plan to suit individual needs 
and desires, Interested i)i investigating other occupational J 
fields, and able to integrate knowledge of self with knowledge of 
the world -of work to make a tentative career decision. . 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



y Each year some 425 public sefcool and 88 parochial school students 
"are exposed- to experiences in 15 occupational Clusters. They* 
, engage in activities in a lab setting as well as some workplace 
settings. Additionally, the student .councils of both schools 
have been stimulated to sponsor a career education day and a 
career education survey/ Parent participation has t>een encouraged. 

.Maryland State Department of Vocational Education through the 
Baltimpre County Department of Education: *$30,355 for fiscal 
year 79/80. 



Setting 



Baltimore "County's Dundalk Middle School was rebuilt over -two years 
ago into a fine facility, providing both open class areas and traditional 
classrooms. The teachers all have desks in separate office areas where 
they can accomplish their planning and administrative 'work undisturbed^ 
by students, yet are readily available to them. The media center, 
situated so that students walk through it while going to and from classes, 
is readiiy accessible. 

V ' 
The school draws from a long-settled blue collar area, with most 
people working in the steel, shipbuilding, electrical, and construction 
industries. Although unempl oyment is higher how because of layoffs and 
cutbacks, many of the people are too proud to accept welfare payments. 
Parents ■are proud of their vocations, for the most part, and are suppor- 
tive of vocational^ programs'. . ,\ 

Southeastern Vocational -Technical School, a^Rita's Parochial 
School, Dundalk Middle School-, and several smal rbusinesses and industries 
are within walking distance of each other. The Dundalk Community College 
i-s also a neighborhood asset as well as Dundalk Senior High School. 



History 



The idea for a prevocational orientation program originated with 
the Maryland State Department of Vocational -Technical Education staff 
and is funded by them. One of the reasons Dundalk, was selected was 
the proximity of a parochial'school , which the program developers wanted 
included in the project. A representative of the Division of Vocational - 
Technical Education monitors the project, while the Baltimore County 
Public Schools, in conjunction with St. Rita's Parochial School, 
administer the project. The Vocational -Technical Education Division of„_ 
the State Department of Education ^coordinator was also instrumental in 
developing the content. s • 

The project director used $8*355 in start-up funds to obtain . 
materials from the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction s 
Tarboro Project and to bring a specialist from North Carol iha to explain 
their use. An administrative aide was- hired to help get out question- 
naires, locate materials and handle other administrative details. For. % 
the first school year, September 1980 to June 1981, another-$22,000 
has been appropriated. This pays for the full-time teacher and addi- 
tional materials. The director would like to-obtain another $10,000 
to follow up, evaluate, Vevise and integrate the system into the 
regular school program. 



Description 

OBJECTIVES 

The program's goal 1s, to instill in students a greater awareness of 
the knowledge and skills required for living, learning, working, and 
expanding their occupational . horizons', particularly in nontraditional 
roles. The students are involved in activities and/or programs designed 

to: ^ % . 

• Develop self-appraising vocational interests and aptitudes; 

t Explore, the world of work, including "hands-on" activities in 
traditional and nontraditional experiences; 

• Provide up-to-date, non-biased information, which they can act on 
in making decisions leading to career choices/ 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Included in the program are all the seventh and eighth grade boys • 
and girls from Dundalk and St. Rita's, as well as Dundalk's 60 or sq . , 
special education students. The students have an opportunity to explore 
business occupations (business and office, marketing and distribution, 
communications and media), industrial* occupations (manufacturing, 
construction, transportation, fine arts) , environmental occupations' 
(agri-business and natural resources, environmental control," and marine 
science), and service occupations (consumer and homemaking* health, 
personal and publfc service, hospitality and recreation). 

ACTIVITIES , \ . 

t The students experience fifteen different occupational clusters, 
containing up to twenty different vocational possibilities each. A 
cluster is a collection, group, or family of occupations that may be 
related by skill, expedience,* or aptitude. Each of these clusters is 
introduced by a general program, such as an assembly or a field trip, 
designed not only to interest the students but to build bridges with 
parents, otf\er teachers, community leaders, and industry representatives. 

The first cluster, fine arts, was introduced 1n an assembly 
JFeaturihg performances .by Dundalk Senior High School students who were 
planning carfeers in dance and voice. There was also a slide show about 
printing. This program stimulated more -cooperation with the high school, 
and students from a\J three schools benefited from the exposure. 
Teachers'in othft* departments wereTbrought in to help with the assembly 
and gained more of a stake in the program. Teachers were also encouraged 
to relate skills they teach to skills'of the various jobs studied. 
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- As a part of the construction modul'e introduction, for example, a 
representative from the Associated Builders and Contractors School of 
Baltimore gave a twenty-minute audiovisual demonstration. Following 
this presentation, students, went to the cafeteria whey counselors and 
students of the Southeastern Vocational-Technical School had arranged 
four construction stations showing techniques, materials, and tools of 
the trade. Students were encouraged to ask questions as they gained a 
quick overview of the construction trades. ' * 

Parents have also been encouraged to participate. A questionnaire 
was sent out to them in an effort to build interest and obtain volunteer 
help. Each was asked to give a few 7 hours a week, an occasional lecture 
or demonstration, or to- let a seventh-grade student "shadow" her or him 
on the job for. a half or whole day. Given the way people in the 
community feel about their work', the schools anticipate a great deal of 
help from the parents. One of the difficulties, however, is having 
enough staff time to follow up on contacts with parents and industry 
leaders. 

The seventh -grade students' participation in the program is designed 
to develop awareness of various, vocations. They attend the assemblies, 
observe family vocation's and other workers, take tests and inventories 
and are introduced to the decision-making process. Eighth-grade students 
are more involve'd in developing cluster preferences, gaining in depth, • 
"hands-on IJ experiences in one vocation and general experiences with 
several others. -They compare thei'r interests with skills or jobs and 
learn more of the decision-making process leading to- high school regis- 
tration in a specific area of study. 

Activities take place in the vocational wing, of Dundalk School, in 
a large rectangular classroom. Tables clustered in the center of the 
room contain the Tarboro and Dundalk-developed materials and instruc- 
tions-. Stations around the room contain materials for the "hands-on" 
experiences with several different' job-related procedures. Students 
come to this learning center once a week and,, in groups of four, work 
through the stations set up for each vocational cluster. 

'MATERIALS — 

Availability of funds can determine the kinds of materialised. 
Dundalk has had some items donated and has chosen less expensive aspects 
of the jobs to emphasize. ^In the transportation segment, an oil company 
donated a credit card recording machine used in a service station. 
While studying this segment, students visited nearby service stations 
for more information. In the classroom, students used mapsyfo figure . 
mileage and- routes, important aspects of thes truckerVs job that can be 
done without a'trilck. / . 

' ' ' ' 

Tarboro materials provide the basic introduction to each job seg- 
ment. These materials, designed to promote sex and race equity, were 
developed by the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 
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During the third phase, the project monitor from the Maryland 
-Department of Education will disseminate the report of the Prevocational 
Orientation Program throughout the state to interested schools and 
agencies. This packet should be available by June 1982. 

'outcomes 

It is hoped that the program materials segments* can become part 
of the regular curriculum at Dundalk and St. Rita's schools. The direc- 
tor does not foresee funding to pay for a special teacher for the * 
program. However, vocational units could be incorporated into regular 
class schedules as applications of skills taught. Publication of the ^ 
materials may stimulate other school systems to incorporate sex and 
race fair vocational awareness programs into their ^curricula. 

STAFFING ' 

At pres.ent, the program includes a director, an associate director, 
a full time teacher, and a state monitor. The advisory cormiittee is 
composed of education, counseling and vocation specialists from the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore^and the District of Columbia; Maryland State 
Department of Education; Baltimore County Public Schools; Montgomery., , 
Prince George's, and Anne Arundel County Boards of Education; Maryland 
Department of Human Resources; and Baltimore City Hospital. Two parants 
are also on the advisory .committee. A, 

FUTURE DIRECTION ^ ^\ 

Hopefully,* at the end of the try-out period, June 1981, elements of 
•the project can be incorporated into the curriculum at Dundalk and 
St. Rita's. It will be necessary to obtain some additional funding to 
assure this continuation,' however. This promising program is working 
very well at Dundalk Middle School and St. Rita's Parochial School and 
is a cost-effective model for other schools to replicate. 

REPLICATION ' 

The Prevocational Orientation Program could be replicated in many 
settings and could be revised to accommodate a number of different 
environments. School systems wanting to establish a similar system 
may obtain a report of the results at Dundalk. If department chair- 
persons implemented the project based on this report, it is estimated 
that they could do it with an initial outlay of $5,000-$10,000 for 
supplies and materials. Human resource costs would be in addition and 
both costs would depend -on the resources available in the school. 
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Contact 



Dr. Paul J. Arend 
Project Director 

Prevocational Orientation Program 
Dundalk Middle School 
7400 Dunmanway 
Baltimore, Maryland 21222 
301/284-2900 

OR * 

K.R. Sargent 

Education Specialist 

Maryland State Department of Education 

200 West Baltimore Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 21201 

301/659-2566 



PREVOCATIONAL 
ORIENTATION 
PROGRAM^ 




Which Way? 
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Evaluation of Curriculum-Culinary Arts 



Program Summary 



Address: s Minuteman Regional Vocational Technical High School 
Marrett Road 

Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
617/861-6500 

Target Audience: Teachers and^ students in culinary arts. 
Occupational Area: Culinary, Arts. 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



This project examined existing culinary arts curriculum for sex/ 
race bias to develop strategies for identifying and counteracting 
bias and to dpcument results in the form of a manual for use by 
others. The weekly training sessions for culinary arts instructors 
included such topics as examination and study of reference 
materials, including guides for evaluation of curriculum; 
specific l,aws; career education; career opportunities in culinary 
arts for females andanales; problems of women and minorities in 
the occupational area; techniques for identifying bias in the 
curriculum; and strategies for Correcting bias. The project 
also provided for participation by a consultant }n shop, classes 
to identify areas where females and males might encounter problems, 
to get a feeT-for how the shop is run, and to discover "hidden v 
curricula 11 that reinforce bias and stereotyping. <. 

t 

An Instructors Manual for dealing with the "hidden curriculum" 
of sex stereotyping in. the culinary arts program has been written. 
Those culinary arts faculty members' serving on -textbook review 
committees are demanding publication of sex fair-text books. 



Funding: Commonwealth In-Service- Institute: $3,000; 

Minuteman School Vocational Education funds: $500. 



Setting 



Minuteman Vocational Technical High School was built and operates 
under the supervision of an appointed School Committee, with a 
representative from each of the 15 towns that support the school. The 
school was designed to be sex -fair. For example, there is no Home * 
Economics department because it does not train girls for a career outside 
the home. All of the classes including physical education are attended 
by boys and girls together. .' > • 

The building focuses on the Trades Hall, which is open to the view 
rather than hidden off in a back hall. The library floats between 
classroom wings' and emphasizes the importance of academic learning even 
in a vocational school." It is an attractive building with bright colors. 

The towns 'served by Minuteman range from poverty level to affluent,- • 
with the majority falling in the middle economically. There are not many 
blacks in the towns or in the school. 



History 



A Boston University graduate student came to the school in 1978 to 
conduct a study of the students in the culinary" arts program. She -wanted 
to determine if any differences existed in the educational experiences 
of the boys and girls. After observing the program, she concluded that + 
the females in the classes were not being allowed to -develop the same 
full range of competencies that the males were developing. If the items 
were too heavy, the boys lifted them, and if the work was too. hard for 
the girls (according to them or to the instructor), they were sent to 
the salad table while the boys performed the hard work. Some of these 
actions were deliberate, but many of them were unconscious reactions to 
sex-role stereotyping. This discovery concerned the Director of Food 
Services who decided to try to change the situation. He enlisted the 
support of the Title IX Curriculum Evaluates to secure a grant- to 
conduct an evaluation of the curriculum and to make sex-fair revisions. 



Description . 

OBJECTIVES 

The goal of the curriculum evaluation was to .make the culinary arts 
program more sex-fair. Specific objectives included; 

• Identifying areas of sex bias in the culinary arts curriculum; 

• Devising a series of training sessions around sex-bias issues; and 

• Producing a teacher's gu,ide to address issues of sex bias in the 
culinary arts curriculum. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 



This program is aimed at culinary arts students from the ninth to 
fcfce twelfth grades and at their instructors at Minutlman Sthool. 

ACTIVITIES 

The program developers adopted a three-pronged approach to devising 
strategies for overcoming sex-bias effects. They examined instructional 
materials, students 1 biases aftd self images, and shop management by 
instructors. 

First the instructors examined the textbooks used in the department. 
They reviewed the materials to identify sex bias in any of the forms it 
takes in textbooks, such as linguiHicbias, invisibility/exclusion, 
unreality, isolation/fragmentation, imbalance/selectivity, and stereo- 
typing. They found that the major portions of the books dealing with 
food preparation skills and equipment description were sex neutral. 
However, in the sections dealing with job. descriptions and career infor- 
mation, males dominate over females and minQrities, the presentation is 
stereotypical, or .women and minorities are omi£ted entirely. Other 
'Sections were also found to be racially ^md sexually biased. 

d 

Having determined the existence of sex bias, the staff developed 
strategies'to counteract it. Since no- otlier textbook^ more* sex-fair „ 
could be found, it was necessary to work out Supplementary>approaches. 
These included: ■ • • 

• Teaching students to identify examples of sex stereotyping in' 
the texts us,ing a form designed for that purpose; 

••Having students review their texts for the number and variety 
of different occupations suggested for males and females; 

• Presenting supplementary materials with positive examples of 
women in careers in the food service industry; 

• Conducting class discussions on changing gender roles; ' > 

• Inviting guest speakers who serve as positive role Models; and 

• Contacting textbook publishers and requiring sex-fair revisions 
of material's. 

* m 

The second aspect of the program was the survey of student attltyjdes^ 
to see jfz-students differentiate on. the basis of sex in the areas of 
orientation 'to culinary arts, workstyle's, experience in the job market, 
awareness of .current work and family roles, and projections for their 
own future employment., The instructorwJevised a survey cujestionnaire * 
with- a reading level appropriate to 'all students, which required little 
writing and could be completed in I6ss than twenty minutes. 




T.he instrument was-administered to culinary arts students in grades 10 
through 12 and postgraduate. All of the students (31 of the 53 enrolled males 
and 33 of the 36 enrolled females) filled out the survey form on the same 
day. The results of the survey generally confirmed instructors' 
impressions and were consistent with other studies on high school > 
students. Males are more job oriented than females. Males also find 
the work harder than females, '.perhaps because the females exert less 
effort. Postgraduate women who appear mor^ serious about the program 
found the work hard. Females take culinary arts to study "things they 
like," while males take the course to prepare for a job. More females 
than males thought they would have a hard time finding a job after 
graduation,- but 65% of the* males and most of the females indicated that 
the gender of their manager or chef made no difference to them. There 
was also an awareness by both" males and females that females will work 
outside the home for significant periods of their adult lives'. These 
results indicated a need for some "changed emphasis in the culinary arts 
curriculum. 

The thyd part'.of the program attacks ^sex bias in the shop manage- 
ment. Food service employees and students Wk under a great deal, of . 
job-related stress, and when adolescent identity and sexual awareness 
problems" are added the pressure is greatly increased. Since production 
levels hctve to be maintained,, the instructors .decided to take the- 
following affirmative actions' to reduce stress: 

1. Prepare females to cope effectively with the situation of 
entering a male dominated society. 

2. Assist males to work more effectively with females, as co- 
workers. 

Some strategies for achieving more sex-fair learning include keeping fi 
a written log to ensure that all students perform all tasks with regular- 
ity while encouraging females to perform heavy work and deterring males 
from taking over heavy task?. Whatever standards for student behavior 
that are set should be the same for both male and female students, and 
students should be encouraged to think of all other students as aw 
workers. A written checklist- of. sex fair behavior toward students is . 

available to all instructors. 

/ • 

MATERIALS 

Techniques for Eliminating' Sex Discrimination from Vocational 
Education— An Instructor's Guide for Culinary Arts has been prepared. 
Most copies have been distributed, but individuals or agencies 
interested in acquiring the guide should contact Minuteman School about 
reproducing additional copies. 



•V 



OUTCOMES * * ' . * 

The Instructor's guide 1s being enthusiastically used ttfvthe culinary 
arts faculty. They have become so aware of-sex bias that they are 
demanding textbook Ranges . There 1s a great deal of' cooperation with 
the Title IX Coordinator to handle sexual harassment cases with tact and 
dispatch. ' ~ . 

* * * 

A-f1ve%e^evaTuat1on plan*fofr checking the elimination of 'sex 
btas 1n the$urr1culum 1s 1n progress. 

STAFFING ' ** * t 

The overall responsibility for researched writing was handled 6y 
the Title IX Curriculum Evaluator aiid^he graduate student researcher. 
% The director and five. faculty .raeiriber&^of the Culinary arts orogram also 
participated in' the preparation of 0 the Instructor's guide. 'The Title IX" 
Coordinator provided further assistance. 

FUTURE DIRECTION • % . \\ ' . 

Members of the Title IX staff are trying to obtain fundi rig to 
9 produce an insfyuctqr's, guide for every shop in Minuteman School. 

^.REPLICATION * - " ' % ' j . 

% \ • 1 This ,ts the kind of project that graduate students would like as a 
K researcR^task. „HowSver, c^nlttejd Counselors and] faculty members could 
^ 'make th^K'QWn abservatlonr using Minuteman materials asr examples and 
v improve fairnes;sMn any currijculunf. ; funding! levels would depend/ , 
' po salaries tbat^ might have to 'be paid for the> research and -on publica- 
tion cost?. . c , ; ' 




Linda Upton or Beverly rLyd 11a yd rf 

.Minuteman Regional Vocational Technical School *- ~* 

Marrett Road < . *f - . 9 

Lexington, Massachusetts -Q£173- 

617/861-6500 \ ' - 

or * , " 

* • 

Kathy Atkinson , x% -> t 

Sex Equity Coordinator v 
Division of Occupational EdUcaBon 
State Department of Education 
31 St. James Avenue* 
Boston, Massachusetts 021 
6U/727-8140 
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Achieving Sex. Equity Through Students 



Program Summary 

> 

Delta-Schoolcraft Intermediate School District 
"810 N'. Lincoln Road 
Pscanaba, Michigan 49829 
906/786-931 5 

Secondary education students in both vocational and academic 
courses receive classroom guidance in sex equity. 



Address; 



Target Audience: 



Occupational Area: Courses are available in the eight vocational service areas, 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



ERJC 



The goal of the program is to dispel myths about sex equity issues 
and to eliminate se* biases among the students.. The project uses 
students to train students about sex equity. Staff select three 
junior/senior vocational "education students for approximate^ every 
,300-hundred students from*each county school affiliate in their 
district to. study sex equity issues. These students, along with 
local advisors, gather at the school district office to attend 
a two-day conference conducted by the project staff to discuss 
legislation ^cultural myths, and benefits of nontraditional 
careers. The groups also receive instruction and materials for ^ 
presenting the information to their .peers after they return to 
their schools. Project staff, students', and their advisors meet 
with local principals to arrange for the student trainers to 
instruct the sophomore class through regularly scheduled English 
courses. - 

Project staff prepared 44 junior and senior vocational education 
students and 14 counselors to return to their local areas to 
sensitize sophomores. In all, 1,100 sophomores and 55 teachers 
received sex-equity training. The fadul ty' were more open to 
examining sex equity issues when presented by their students than 
they had been wnen instructed by professional development 1 
personnel. 

The state of Michigan provided $10,000 in Federal funds and the 
local intermediate school district added $4,000 to fund the 
project in the 1979^80 school year. The State Department of 
Education has increased the funding to $25,000 for the second 
year of work, enabling the staff to initiate a similar program 
.in all six Career Education Planning districts in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. 
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Setting 



The rustic town sits beside Cake Michigan surrounded by white birch. . 
Escanaba, Michigan is the largest of seven boroughs in the southern upper 
peninsula where vacationers sun at the beach in the simmer and hunt game 
in. the fall. Scandinavians," Irish, English and Italians settled in the 
area to raise their families in the traditions of the old country. Life- 
styles reflect basic conservative attitudes. . . 

The residents' depend heavily on tourist trade for their income. 
Small motels and restaurants serve the traveWs in even the most remote 
districts of the county. Hunting supply stores and fishing outlets are 
well supported. Yet, unemployment is high, particularly during the 
winter months when .there are no tourists. A paper mill and a crane 
manufacturing plant provide additional means of support. But many of the 
young people must leave Escanaba to pursue careers of their choice — 
particularly if those careers are nontraditional . 

• 

History 

Local school administrators want to provide the young people with 
nontraditional career choices, awi are beginning to do so by helping them 
to identify and diminish sexStereo types and sex, biases. Early in 1979 
the Michigan sex equity coordinator announced that the State Department 
of Education would provide funds to local school districts for sex equity 
projects The vocational director for the Delta-Schoolcraft Intermediate 
School District charged his' staff with developing an effective sex equity 
program for their students. His staff succeeded. 

'Achieving Sex Equity Through Students (ASETS) trains students to • 
train their peers about sex fairness. Project staff and school officials 
select three junior or senior vocational education students and one 
advisor from each school in the district to study sex equity issues and 
to learn classroom presentation techniques. After the trainers return 
to their schools, they arrange through the principal to assume teaching 
responsibilities in sophomore classes for about three days. The upper- _ 
class trainers conduct sex equity workshops for the sophomores, discussing 
legislation, cultural myths, and benefits of nontraditional work. Student 
instructor report that their friends were confused about sex equity issues 
and reluctant to discuss them before the sensitivity training. Confusion 
was reduced and, new ideas introduced. 



Description 



OBJECTIVES 



The developers of the ASETS project were seeking an effective means 
of influencing students. They put their faith in the students themselves. 
The goals of -the project are: 



To modify, revise and/or redesign .existing .career guidance 
materials to recruit students into nontraditional vocational 
programs ; 

^ -OS 

To train junior and senior vocational education students in sex 
equity issues and workshop procedures;' and 4 , 




• To train sophomore students through peer instruction in sex equity. 

School personnel have been working on the first objective for years.^ The 
r real challenges came with the other two goals. ^ ^ 

CHARACTERISTICS « 

The program focuses on high school students, particularly sophomores, 
at the seven schools in the district. Only a handful of juniors and 
- seniors receiye instruction, but the entire sophomore class, both voca- 
tional and academic, are sensitized to sex equity issues. These students 
have the opportunity to train in all- vocational and Academic service areas. 
Administrators encourage nontraditional training as long as the student^ 
show an interest in it and are aware of what wi n be expected of £hem 
during that training. 1 ^ 

ACTIVITIES . * : 

, To achieve sex equity through students, project staff need to select 
personable, intelligent juniors and senior^ with a curiosity about sex 
fairness. These future trainers must be actively Involved in a vocational 
education club where they have shown success in planning events* and speak- 
ing before- groups. In addition, to maintain continuity from year to year, 
at least one trainer must be a junior who is willing to serve on another 
team as a senior. * f m 

Once three students are selected from each school, a coordinator of %v & 
local activities, a "significant 'other, 11 is sought. ASETS staff work 
with the students to find a teacher or counselor whom they trust and enjoy. 
Once tHts selection "is agreed upon, the "significant other 11 might regain 
as coordinator for many years. Through all of this process, the scho.oV 
principal is consulted and, of course, must approve the selections. ASETS 
staff work closest with the coordinator since the students selected her 
of hinras the one they feel most- comfortable with. 
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The four team members from the seven schools gather in Escanaba to 
study sex jequity and to discuss methods of presentation. Sex equity 
personnel from the State Department of Education conduct much of the 
meeting with input from ASETS staff. Although the high school advisors . 
receive the same training as the. students , they will only advise', not 
instruct. Within a short time, the students return to their schools to 
assume teaching responsibilities. 

Because most sophomore students are enrolled in English courses, 7 the 
trainers take three consecutive days in those classes to pass along the 
sex-equity information they have learned. Usually the workshop takes 
place just before sophompres schedule classes for the next year. Non- 
traditional options ar£ fresh in their minds. The trainers give a pre- 
test, discussion, activities and a post-test to see what information was 
added and whether attitudes changed. Most. facilitators found that the 
participants lacked information but were receptive to new ideas. 

After the trainers are finished with their classes,* they report back 
to ASETS staff to provide the results of the workshop and to recommend 
changes for the next year. Project staff attempt to follow up on' 
sophomores who later enroll in nontraditional courses to see what effect 
. the workshop had on their decisions. 

MATERIALS ; 

ASETS staff collect and continue to modify materials for a training 
manual filled with activities and information for the student trainers to 
use in their workshops. The notebook contains information about sex 
equity issues such as legislation and women in the work force. It also 
provides activity instructions "with handout pages for helping the trainers 
to illustrate the career defcision-making process. A collection of good 
materials is an important aKd for the trainers if they are to succeed with 
their sophomore subjects. ' * 

* Outside agencies can obtain reproductions of the manual as well as 
; relevant project reports for the' cost of xeroxing (approximately $12.00). 
The staff will discuss* their work over the telephone and also will travel 
throughout the country to share personally their experiences. Requesting 
organizations must pay travel expenses. 

OUTCOMES . • 

.During the 1979-80 school year, project staff along with Michigan's 
Office for Occupational Opportunity staff prepared 44 junior and senior 
vocational students and 14 counselors to return to their local a,reas and • 
. sensitize sophomores. In 'total , 1,100 sop homo res/an'd 55 teachers received 
sex equity training. The student trainers .reported that most sophomores 
were opposed to nontraditional careers but were willing to discuss the_ 
option. Attitudes changed over timfe. Fpr example, one young man whois- 
interested in medicine ami who rejectee the idea of a nursing career sub- 
sequently entered the field. In addition, praise for the workshops spread 
throughout the schools resulting in requests for additional presentations 
in junior and senior classes. 
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An unexpected result of the ASETS work, is the effect^qla^sroom 
training had on the tfeachers. Generally, the faqulty wer^more open to 
examining sex equity issues when presented by their students than they 
had been when instructed by state department personnel. One trainer said 
that .most teachers were Surprised by the statistics about working womert 
and were vf1lVin<rto discuss such issue's with the groups. Another trainer 
pitted teacher against teache#to x generate discussion. A third trainer, 

* when confronted by a faculty .member who was hostile to sex equity, 
explaihed 'that she was not forcing anyone into a nontraditional role. 
She was providing information?. Her controlled approach calmed the- 
teacher's fears, enabling flore objective participation in discussions. 

STAFFING 

Ta condijct a workshojTfor l v 100 students* in nine months normally 
would require a large staff and a generous ^budget. But, the organizational 
design of ASETS creates efficient use" of free resources, students. Last 
year, 44 trainers and e '14 advisors provided services free of charge., Two 
administrative assistants direct the project on a partrtime basis from . 
the district office. A secretary is available for assistance during 
office hours. These three persons coordinate activities., collect and 

* modify materials, and evaluate thg student, seminars through follow-up , 
work. * 

Personnel from outside the school district also serve the project. 
State staff were involved in the student' training during the first year 
of the project. An advisory conmittee, comprised of local nontraditional 
workers, advise project staff, analyze and participate in the initial 
student-training, and again assist the trainers with the sophomore "work- 
shops. * 

FUTURE DIRECTION \ 

Administrators, from the Michigan State Department of Education found 
the ASETS work to be, so effectiveHhat they 'have increased funding to 
$25,000 for the 1980-81 -school year and have proposed similar funding for 
1981-82* Project staff will develop their work in all six Career Education 
Planning districts in the upper peninsula instead of the Delta-Schoolcraft 
district only. In addition, secondary teachers wilVbe sensitized, before 
the student trainers instruct the sophomore class.. In years to come, the 9 
project director would like to have the trttiners sensitize their parents * 
through local PTA/PTO/PTC meetings. 

REPLICATION 

A willingne?s to trust students is absolutely necessary for this 
program. The junior and senior trainers initiate J:he attitude changes 
ih the larger sophomore audience. Project staff must accepf'the opinion 
that students can influence students — that^ex equity can be achieved 
through sfudent^. - - ' \ 
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The Delta-Schoolcraft Intermediate School District obtained $10,000 
in Federal funding from the Michigan State Department of Education. -The 
local district added $4,000 to the project. This money provided salaries, 
meeting space, and duplication expenses. ^ 

Contact 



Bonnie Hansen Groh, Project Director 
Delta-Schoolcraft ISD 
810 N. Lincoln Road 
Escanaba, Michigan 49829 
906/786-9315 . 



OR 



Dr. Sara Ann Lincoln 

Vocational Education Sex Equity Coordinator 

Michigan Department of Education 

P. 0. Box 30009 

Lansing, Michigan 48909 ' 

517/373-3170 



person. ... 

Superman in the Home: 




Delta Schoolcraft I.S.D. 

Escanaba, Michigan 49829. ** 
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Expanded Career Choices 



Program Summary 



Address: 



Austin Area Vocational Technical Institute 
1900 8th Avenue, N.W. 
Austin; Minnesota 55912 
507/433-0600 



Target Audience: Expanded Career Choices (ECC) serves women reentering the work 
fprce, people interested in nontraditional careers, single * 
parents, and displaced homemakers. 

Occupational Area: Professional career counsel ing helps-participants develop a 

Viable career plan. Vocational education courses are available 
at the host organization in the eight service areas-. 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



Expanded Career Choices helps participants to plan their career 
futures effectively. The class centers on self-realization and 
its relation, to job selection and satisfaction. CI ients partici- 
pate in a number of exercises on values clarification, tempera- 
ments, assertiveness , and communication. 1 Participants learn 
what jobs they like the best, how adept they -are at that work, ^ 
and how to get the jebs they choose. Nontraditional occupations X-j 
are stressed, since incomes from them are higher and training, 
many times," is readily available. 

For one year beginning April*1979, 80 women enrolledjn. the 
program. Upon completion, 18 entered college, 34 plan fo enroll, . 
18 found employment, 6 are not seeking Work, and 4 are Still- 
searching for jobs. Counselors have contacted all parti cipahts 
and have given additional service to many of the .women. Clients 
praise their experience with ECC, citing self-evaluation and job , 
searching skills to. have been most beneficial. In year two, .43 
more women and men are working together in ECC courses. 

The program was planned and- field tested in 1978-79, with regular ^ 
classes beginning in the middle of 1979. Most fiundingjis 
provided by the State Department of Adult Vocational Education. 
Twenty-five percent of the funding comes through the sex equity' 
coordinator at the State Department of Education. The staff 
currently has $25,000 to run the program. 



Setting 

Vast, flat farmland filled with wheats oats, and grazing cattle 
provides the major means of income in southern Minnesota. Forty thousand 
farmers work the fields around Austin, located close to the Iowa border. 
Another 25,000 live in the city where a meat packing plant and two post- 
secondary schools employ many of the residents. Mexicans^. Spanish and 
Vietnamese have joined the midwesterners whose families have been in "the 
area. <for generations . 

Austin Area Vocational Technical Institute (-AAVTI) serves not only / 
Minnesota but South Dakota, Iowa and Wisconsin as well.- Presently, 620 / 
students train in 16 vocational programs, including auto body repair, / 
banking and finance, practical nursing, and farm equipment diesel / 
mechanics. The curriculum stresses "hands-on* learning experiences / 
tempered with classroom analysis. Support services such as pre-vocatfon- 
al assistance, vocational planning, and academic instruction help / 
students to succeed. Extra curricular sports and programs add to the 
students' well-rounded education. 



History 



Women reentering the work force after years of household responsi- 
bilities can face what seems to'be insurmountable problems. Minnesota's 
sex equity coordinator has established several programs to help those Women 
overcome their anxieties and to increase their employment prospects. One 
program' at AAVTI, which began as a small counseling venture, today is a 
40-hour counseling course that helps scores- of women and men each year. 

Expanded Career Choices (ECC) helps particjpants-to plan their career 
futures effectively. The clas* centers on self-realization and its rela- 
tion to job selection and satisfaction. Clients participate in a number 
of exercises on-values clarification, temperaments, assertiveness, and 
conmunication. Individuals learn what jobs they like the best, how adept 
they are at that work-, and how to get the jobs they choose. Nontraditional 
-occupations are stressed since incomes from themare. higher and training, 
many time's, is readily available. 

Description 

OBJECTIVES • \ 

The ultimate goal of ECC is for each participant to develop a 
viable career plan. The intermediate objectives leading to this goal are: 

/ . j Clients evaluate their personalities, families, skills, finances, 
and desired locations; • • 



• They explore the job market to see what positions are available; 
and" ' 

• They Team to write effective resumes and to sell themselves in 
interviews. 

CHARACTERISTICS ' 

• » * 

Expanded Career Choices serves women reentering the work force, 
people interested in nontraditional careers, single parents, and ^displaced 
homemakeVs. The course counseling can lead to immediate employment, to 
training at AAVTI, to instruction at Austin Ctfmmunity College, or v to 
enrollment in another postsecondary institution in Minnesota. The voca- 
tional courses available for study include the .eight service areas. Pro- 
fessional training at the college is limited to freshman and sophomore 
courses, leading to upperclass instruction elsewhere. 

ACTIVITIES ^ 

Individualized attention from a professional counselor is a major 
reason' for the program's success. - Each class is limited to 10 parti- 
cipants who meet for eight weeks, two days a week,* two-and-a-half hours 
a session. Classes, which are available in afternoons and evenings, help 
the participants to understand themselves and the world arouo^them more 
realistically. Individual and groyp counseling, testing, literature, 
and peer. therapy assist clients in examining their, lives and personali- 
ties. Speakers, company tours, and classroom exercises provide a- 
realistic view of the midwestern work fo^ce and. job opportunities. 
Matching personal needs and aptitudes with job requirements results in 
effective career planning. 

Self-awareness begins with evaluating one's self-image. Many women 
in the classes, particularly the displaced homemakers, view themselves in 
low esteem. They learn, however, that even though their lives may -be in 
turmoil, they did not totally create their current -problems. On the 
contrary, usually they did a great deal to, help themselves and their 
children. They learn to take pride in their past accomplishments and 
to improve on their abilities to handle future problems. The clients 
train in assertiveness , coiiinuni cation skills, stress management, and 
temperaments. 

Later in the course, the class members discuss jobs that are avail- 
able and the specific requirements, benefits, and disadvantages of each. 
Members of the class tour factories and talk with employees and super- 
visors.- Clients discuss the benefits, of nontraditional work and how to 
overcome* problems that can accompany it. Nontraditional workers visit 
their classes'to help dissolve fears about women working in traditional ly 
male worlds and men working in traditionally female worlds. At the 
conclusion of this process, Ite counselor helps the participants make 
rational, pragmatic career cfwices. 



FttwHlfg jobs to match those choices can be a laborious process if 
one is not skilled in job searching. The ECC counselor trains the 
participants in resume" writing, effective interviewing, and- systematic, 
persistent searching. Even though some complete the course without 
finding employment, job searching advice is available to graduates at any 
time. Even the personal and career counseling, which the participants 
•receive during the course, is provided to completers. 

'in order to gather statistics and to evaluate program success, ECC 
clients are contacted at three- six- and 12-month intervals after finishing 
the course by ECC staff. When they find women who need more help, the 
counselors either. give personal assistance or refer the clients to appro- 
priate agencies. * 

MATERIALS ' 



The counselor has gathered information and awareness exercises to 
help the participants I achieve the four workshop goals: to evaluate one- t 
self, to explore the job' .-market, 'to make a career decision, and to learn 
job hunting techniques. These materials cover self image, assertiveness , 
communication skills, stress management, goal setting, employment inven- 
tory, nontraditional occupations, job availability, decision making, 
resume" writing, interviewing, and job searching. Outside agencies can 
obtain reproductions of the ECC manual as well as relevant project 
reports from the Minnesota Curriculum Services Center, 3544 White Bear 
Avenue, White Bear Lake, Minnesota 55110; 800/652-9024. The manual 
costs $4.25. 

OUTCOMES , ' ' , 

' In the firsfyear, beginning April 1979, 80 women enrolled i.n the 
program. Upon completion, 18 entered college, 34 more plan to enroll, 
18 found employment, 6 are not seeking work, and 4 are still searching . 
for jobs. Counselors have contacted all participants and have given 
additional service to many of them. Clients praise their experience 
With ECC, citing self-evaluation and job searching skills to have been 
most. beneficial . Presently, 43 more women and men are working together 
in ECC courses. » 

STAFF I 

One full-time counselor conducts the program course and coordinates , 
all activities. However, AAVTI staff assist with planning, funding, and 
community involvement. An" advisory council comprised of various 
community leaders meets regularly to recommend curriculum changes, job. 
hunting leads,- and funding sources; <* 

'FUTURE DIRECTION ' . 

Recently, similar Expanded Career Choices programs have beer, initiated 
at two other southern Minnesota technical institutes — Faribault and 



Albert Lea, The new programs are patterned after Austin's project. All 
t three counseling leaders are seeking more coranunity involvement with the 
women and are encouraging men who cai) benefit from the' course to join, 

REPLICATION 

'One criterion is imperative for the success of a similar program. 
The coordinator for the projefct, the person who conducts the c6urse, must 
have a strong background in counseling, ECC's group leader holds a # 
master's degree in .counseling, had more than two years of- experience* in 
the field before starting, plus worked six years as a home economist, • 
One person can operate the program as long as it is housed at a setting 
where, personnel are willing to provide support services,* 

Expanded Career Choices was planned and field tested in 1978-79 
with regular classes beginning in the middle of 1979, .Most funding is 
provided by the State Department of Adult Vocational Education. Twenty- 
five percent -of the funding comes through the sex equity coordinator at 
the- State Department of Education. Staff currently has $25,000 to run 
the program. 



Contact 



Maryann Espe, Counselor Coordinator 
Austin Area Vocational Technical Institute 
- 1900 8th Avenue, N,W. 
Austin, Minnesota 55912 
507/433-0600 

OR 

t State Coordinator for Expanded Career Choices 
in Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Square Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
612/296-1866 




An Outreach Program to Involve Rural Women*, 
in Technical Education 



Program Summary 



Address: 



Women's Outreach Program 
Linn Technical College 
Linn, Missouri 65051 
314/897-3603- 



» * * * 

Target Audience: -Rural postsecondary wcjrnen,^ high school students and counselors, 



Occupational Area: Trades and Industry. 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



This project was designed to increase women's awareness 
of and enrollment in technical education programs at Linn 
Technical College. The project staff conducted an aggressive 
recruitment program through high schools and social service 
agencies. In successive years ?of funding a number "of additional 
activities, including a women's support group, a nontraditional 
women's day, and a resource directory of women in nontraditional 
positions, were established. 

Because of the Women's 'Outreach Program, student enrollment has 
increased from 17 women in 1977 to 56 women in 1980. The 42 
high schools visited in 1978-79 resulted in the submission of 
500 interest cards^rom^STudents. In 1979-80, 55 high $chools 
were visited and 13w cards were collected. While 50 names and 
addresses of v/omen working in nontraditional fields appeared in 
the* 1978-79 directory, 125 appeared in the, 1979-80 directory. 
During the 1978-79 project year, 120 females attended the two 
nontraditional^ women's day recruitment sessions held on campus. 
The same nurfiber attended the one workshop held in 1979-80. 

Monies 'for the first two years, 1978-79 ($14,845), 1979-80 
($26,306), were provided by the Office of Manpower Planning, 
from the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CEJA) 
Governor's Special Grant section. During the 1980-81 year, 
funding was obtained through the Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Vocational Division in the amount of 
$33,318. 



Setting 

; Linn Technical College is located in Linn, Missouri, the, county seat 
of Osage County, an area of 389,120 acres. Nearly 11,000 people live 
in the county, with almgst an equal number. of males and females. Although 
the median age is 29 years,- slightly over half the population is either 
under age 18 or over age 65. Approximately 32% of the county population • 
live in one of seven cities, with the remaining 68% residing outside of 
any incorporated city. Linn, with a population. of 1 4 289_jLs the largest 
city 'in the county. ^ 

Major industries in Osage' County are agriculture, especially live : 
stock and poultry farms, forestry, and retail- and wholesale trades. 
Unemployment in this, typical Ozark area if about 8%, but over 15% of 
the population live below the poveVty level. - - 



History 



Linn Technical College enrolled students for the first time in - 
September 1961. The student -body profile has regained remarkably 
homogeneous since that time: middle class males averaging 19 years of 
age. Few women have 'enrolled in any of the- schodl's eight divisions. 
In 1977, only 22 women were full-time-students. But Federal legislation 
and the recent emphasis on the rights of women initiated a renewed 
interest in attracting women to technical fields. Research done iri 1977 
revealed that the situation was not unique to'Linn Technical College. 
Conversations with other Missouri junior colleges and trade and 
technical schools revealed that all schools were experiencing the- same 
problems. Techaical fields were simply not attracting women. • Faced ' 
with low female enrollment and the understanding that the responsibility 
for attracting women to npntraditional education is the task of 
vocational educators, the college attempted to strengthen its recruiting 
program for females. 

But the intensified recruiting program, for women had little effect 
on female enrollment, "and other institutions showed the same history of 
failure: Clearly the problem was not going to be solved by cosmetic ^ 
solutions or cursory programs. The barriers to attracting- womeh to * , 
nontraditional education are deep seated and involve- perceptions and, 
societal attitudes. What was needed was an aggressive information 
program for women. y . 

In late Fall of 1978, Linn Technical College applied, for and 
received a governor's special grant for An Outreach Program to Attract 
Disadvantaged Rural Women in Technical Education Fields. Funded through 
the Office of Manpower Planning, the project, was designed to encourage 
and inform women about opportunities in technical careers, thereby 
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increasing the numbers of female students attending Linn Technical 
College. The target group was women betweerr the ages of 18 and '55 
who lack employable, skills. ; ' ^ 

The second year of the project^was also funded by the 'Office of 
Manpower Planning. Visits were made to all 32 high schools-, five' area 
vocational schools, and speeches were also given at 23 other schools by ' 
request. In addition, two workshops were held on campus in April 1979 
to Wient vpiien to various career fields. Women speakers in nontradition- 
al Aields, a campus tour, a complimentary lunch, v a 1 t-shirt, and student 
presentations highlighted the workshops. In 1980 one workshop was held . 
on- campus, for women interested in careers traditionally held by men. 
An inservice. workshop on "sex bias was ^developed and presented for the 
Linn Technical College staff. 
* • 

Project funding for the third year (1980-81) was obtained from the 
Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary Education, Vocational 
Division. -Although the outreach program proposal served essentially 
the' same target groups as the two previous years, .the project was 
expanded by two counties and an additional! target group, that of reentry 
workers (those females over the age of 21* who have left the educational 
system without the employment skills necessary for survival and who. 
may be serving as heads of households). . 



Description 

OBJECTIVES . ' . 

* • 
The overall project goal is to provide all target group women -in 
the eleven county area with tiigh credibility data .concerning opportunities 
in nontraditional education utilizing personal contact and media methods. 
However, this is considered /to be an ultimate achievement and not 
entirely attainable. A set of more specific and more attainable goals 
includes: 

• Delivering information concerning nontraditional education to 
all junior and senior hjgh -school studertts and high school ■ 
counselors in the eleven county area; 

• Disseminating information concerning nontraditional education to ■ 
social service agencies in the eleven county area; 

• 'Responding t;o organizations outside of the eleven county area 
requesting presentations and information concerning nontraditional 
education; and • 

* * * 

• Developing and implementing a support System for female students 
at Linn Technical College. 



CHARACTERISTICS " ' 

Eight programs 'leading to associate, degrees are offered at Linn 
Technical College. All are open to interested females/and include 
accounting, air conditioning and refrigeration, auto body_ repair, auto 
mechanics, aviation technology, design/drafting, electronics technology, 
and machine tool. A heavy equipment operators program is offered on a 
•twelve month' certificate degree basis. 

ACTIVITIES ' , 

The Women's Outreach Program accomplished a. variety of activities. . 
Eight counties in mid-Missouni 'were the selected target area. All 32 -A 
high schools in the target area were visited twice, and 10 other schools V 
requested a visit. The first visit was an orientation-career speech 
directed to young women to increase their awareness of technical fields 
and nontraditional jobs. The second visit was concerned with individual 
career counseling. Several social service agencies In the eight county 
area were visited to explain about the Women's Outreach Program. These 
included eight Division of Family Services offices, eight Human Development 
Corporation offices, and three Employment Security offices. 

• During the first year of the Women's Outreach Program, the present 
women students on campus met with the women's director to discuss 
problems and to suggest ways to support each other. Women students 
"assisted at the April workshops and served as "Big Sisters" during the 
summers ot 1979 and 1980. They wrote letters and met the women the first, 
week, of school to help alleviate many of the critical problems faced by 
women at a predominately male college. Today's Non-Traditional Women 
(TNT) was organized in 1980 for monthly meetings and suppdrt, service, 
and social activities. . . • 

Linn Technical College demonstrated its commitment .to the Women's 
Outreach Program by establishing the Women's Incentive Grant; This 
institutional grant is available for any women who' ranks in the upper 
40% of her graduating class and may be worth from $100 to full tuition 
waiver. "Several women recei ved-this financial assistance during the 
first and seconders of the project. It is available for future years. 

All .institutional recruiting material, course titles', and descriptions 
were reviewed for sex bias or sexual stereotyping.' A brochure ^Goodbye 
' Glass Slipper , was written to emphasize opportunities for women in 
technical areas: The brochure wa_s reprinted by the State Department of 
Education for statewide distribution in 1980. 

A list of women working in nontraditional careers in Missouri has 
been developed with over 125 names as resources. A library of non- 
traditional material has been funded and established for research and 
resource purposes. "Pumpkins and Possibilities: A Primer" was 
developed regarding recruiting strategies for nontraditional, programs. 
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MATERIALS : 



The following list of sex-fair materials are designed for,all 
aspects of program operation. 

Gootfbye Glass Slipper , a colorful brochure describing and 
, \ emphasizing the opportunities for women i fi technical careers. 
It 1s available by request 1n the State of Missouri (free) on 
limited basis, through thfe Women's Outreach Program, L1nn 
Technical College* Linn, Missouri 6$051 . Outside the state 
the cost is\$.25 each. • . 




— » ^uropkjiis_anq Possibilities: A Primed , a research paper th 

. ~~irotTTrtes~st^^ 

organizations interested 1n recruiting women>1n nontratfftl^sT 
areas. Copies are available from the Women's Outreach Pro 
for $5.00. 

• A Directory of Missouri Women in Non-Traditional Oobs will be 
completed later this year. This book lists Missouri -women 
who are working in nontraditional careers and may be utilized 

, as role models and resources. 

• The Women's Outreach Program brochurev describes the activities, 
goals, and services of the Women's Outreach' Program at Linn 
Technical College. " ' 

• A new promotional brochure will describe opportunities for women 
in nontraditional fields in a s^lorful and unique way. It will • 
be available after April 1, 1981. 

• A pamphlet designed to provide Information for parents about 
nontraditional career opportunities will be available after 
May 1, 1981. • 

• A poster will be developed to draw attention to women's career. 
«, opportunities and will be available by 'April 1, 1981. 

• Little Bo Peep* Presents the Outreach Speech scripts describe the 
classroom presentations given by the Women's Outpeach Staff and 

• outlines the purposes, visual aids, and rationale for the speeches. 
Available upon request through the Women's jOutreach Prpgram. 

OUTCOMES \ 

As a result of the Women's Outreach Program at Linn Technical College, 
student enrollment has increased from 22 women 1n 1977 to 56 women in 1980. 
Female graduates numbered 9 1n 1978, 6 in 1979, and 12 1n 1980. Many of, 
the women contacted through' the project activities will be 'attending 
colleges other than Linn and enrolling in nontraditional fields. 
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The 42 high schools visited in 1978-79 resblted in the submission 
,-of 500 interest cards from students. In 1979-80, 55 high schools were 

visited and 1300 'cards were. collected. 
* . - - ^ * 

Fifty names and addresses of nontraditional working women appeared 
in the 1978-79 directory ,. while 125 appeared in the 1979-80 directory. 

During the 1978-79 project year; 120 females attended the two 
nontraditional women's day recruitment sessions held on campus. The 
same number attended the one workshop .held in 1979-80... 

STAFFS " . ' 

Staff consists of full-time project, director and assistant director 
and* a half-time project secretary. The project does not have a separate 

adyispry committee. Rather, it utilizes the 28-member advisory council,, 

for~Linn~Techntc?rl--eol-lege.---J.wo_pf its members (in accounting and 
drafting) are women. The executive cbunci1h5f-Ti)dao^Jlon=ljm^onal_ _ 
Women (TNT) is also serving the project in an advisory capacity. 

FUTURE DIRECTION 

Program staff are considering broadening their support group 
activities to include mates, encouraging them to become -more supportive of 
" their female colleagues In work and training situations. Interest has 
been expressed for exploring Outward Bound type programs for women 
attending Linn Technica.1 College. 

. y * . ■ . • 

REPLICATION , 

• — The Office of Manpower Planning, through .the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) Governor's Special Grant section, provided money 
for both 1978-7-9 and 1979-80. 

The $14,845 for 1978-79 covered one half of the -project director's 
salary and fringe benefits, $2,800 of travel, and $4,380 of postage, 
telephone, advertising and publication; costs. - 1 

The 1979-80 amount of $26,306 iniWed one half of the project 
director's salary and the entire assistant- director's salary, plus an 
- increase in' travel .and office supplies (including a small resource 
s library). 

Quring the 1980-81 year, funding was obtained through the^ 
Department of Elementary and Secondary Education, Vocational. Division 
in the amount of $33,318. This includes all of 1 979-80, budge£n>l us a _ 
half-time project secretary and nontraditional women's. day travel and 
speakers . 

In addition to adequate funding, the project staff has identified 
several key success factors. Those wanting to replicate the program * 



should consider:. 
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• Support group activities for women that encourage women to air 
their problems and dissatisfactions and gain new perspectives 
on them. . 

• The importance of including training instructors arid supervisors 
early in the program so that they can successfully teach female 
students. . # * • * • 

% The dual approach to outreach used to recruit both high school 
graduates and reentry women. , ^_y^ 

• The ^fejsMitfTof incentive tuition grants to women who rank in 
the<iiH)er 40% of the\r high school class. ^— — 

tJhe commitment of program administrators to achieve sex equity. 



Contact 



Karen Buckman, Women , s r Outreach Dujpctor~ ; — 
Linn Technical College * 
Lipn, Missouri 65051 
314/897-3603 

OR 

— - # 

Director of Special Vocational Services , «t 
Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
P.- 0. Box 480 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65102 . * ^ " 
314/751-3872 , 
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The Elimination of Sex Biasjn Counseling; Scheduling and Enrollment ' 
of Southeast Community College-Lincoln Campus 



~ 

Program Summary 



Address: 



Target Audience: 



Southeast Community College,' Lincoln Campus 

880ChO Street 

Lincoln, Nebraska < 68520 

402/471-3333 ■ * 

Present and prospective ppstsecondary students; college faculty 
and* staff members; nontr^ditional students. 



Occupational .Area: All vocational areas 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



■1 



The overall goal of this project was to eliminate sex bias and 
reduce sex-role stereotyping in all aspects of admissions, / 
scheduling, and counseling of students in a postsecondary 7 
vocational/technical school. A four-pronged approach was taken: 
1) spedVfic long range objectives relating to equity were adopted 
by the campus^ Management Council; 2) guidelines intended to 
eliminate sex bias were established d fon use by faculty and sta-ff;^ 
"3) inservice activities were conducted to increase awareness of 
sex jjias; and 4) support services (e.g., a nontraditfonal student 
advocate and a resource directory* of -nontraditibnal workers) 
were put into place. 

The development of the sex equity goal statements and the 
Management Council's approval of such was a major accomplishment. 
All brogjaures and flyers rela'ted to -student recruitment and 
counseling were reviewed and revised as necessary to eliminate 
sex bias. Although evidence dtfes not support a dramatic change 
in faculty members 1 .attitudes over the 11 montfrduration of the 
.project, the data does support the idea* that the people who wer6 
ipvolvedjin^the inservice program found it beneficial. Three * 
types ofi^rvices or products were developed to serve the non- 
traditiorfal f student:, a resource directory of nontraditiona'l , 
workers in the Lincoln area, six community workshops fbr non- • 
traditional students, and a student advocate for nontraditional 
students who £re enrolled or wish to enroll at SECC-Lincoln.^ 

A grant of $8,618, encumbered from Subpart 3 of title ll of 
the Education ^Awendments of 197& and a local contribution of 
$9,688 fr6m Southeast Community College enabled this project a . 
tp be- carried -forth. Federal funding covered an, 11 -month 
period "beginning Novenroer 1, 1978, and ending, oh September 30, 
1979. ' . * 

y \ \ : ' . ' 
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Setting • 



One of four campuses i n- southeast Nebraska, the Lincoln campus of 
Southeast Community College is located on a hilly tract of farmland at 
the edge of the" city. A commuter school, the Lincoln campus offers 
vocational/technical training in' the areas of business, health,-, home 
economics, trade and industrial, and diversified occupations. Since 
movdng into their new energy efficient facility in 1979, overall enroll- 
ments from the 15-county service area have increased significantly, 
particularly among part-time students over the age of- twenty-three and 
full-time students who are recent high school graduates. 

History 

Inviting facilities aside, a program can only be as effective as. 
the people who rDn'it. An awareness of equity issues and a commitment 
to working together toward productive organizational change" bas always 
existed at Southeast. Accordingly, the Lincoln campus, director 
encourages staff members to work toward change surely and' systematically . 

The project described herein is a good example of systematic plan- 
ning for change, as the central approach used throughout the project was 
one of nurtured growth toward th'at change. .Cognizant of the manner in 
which productive change occurs, the director of student services was 
encouraged to prepare the project proposal. That proposal emphasized • 
the development efforts that would ensure a bias-free career choice to 
all students on campus regardless of their sex. Secondly, an effort. 
,was made 1 to plan a sroject that would not end with the funding,- but 
become an integral part of the philosophy and actions of the college. 
Once the project was funded, .all project activities were pilot tested 
with the staff of student services. 

Description 

t 

* 

OBJECTIVES 

The project was established to provide a mechanism for ensuring 
that admission, scheduling, counseling, placement policies, and practices 
were free of sex bias. Since- the college uses. a teacher^ advisor system, 
which .involves most staff members with counseling and scheduling, this 
project sought to inform each member about sex bias in order thbt they 
might recognize and work to eliminate it. A secondary purpose Has.* 0 
provide support services for those students identified as nontracmional . 
Through fulfillment of the objectives of this project, the college 
intended to make- certain that students had the opportunity to make career 
and educational 'choices free from limits, which may have been imposed 
on them because of their" gender. 
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Because project coordinators believed that communication with a 
variety of groups might move the college more effectively toward the- ,% 
goal of no bias or Stereotyping, the various objectives included in the 
project*were intended to reach diverse audiences.- The four objectives'^ 
were: • . 

• To evaluate the general philosophy and overall educational 
strategies of the college and make sure ensuing charrges and 
additions are appropriate J:o the reduction of sex bias and 
stereotyping. » , . * 

• To construct and adopt procedural guidelines that eliminate bias, 
and stereotyping in recruitment, admissions, registratior^and 
counseling routines. 

• • To provide inservice training to faculty arid staff in order to, 
increase their awareness of and help them develop improved 
skills ir> providing £ias-free career and educational guidance. 

• To design and implement activities /5o serve as special support 
to students in nontraditional fields of study. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

The project's first efforts were directed at Southeast Community 
College's faculty and staff, with the purpose of- awakening °them to ^ex- 
fair counseling and enrollment practices. Present and prospective post- 
' secondary students were ervcouraged to enroll in nontraditional programs. 

ACTIVITIES 

The project's first objective, the evaluatiow^f the general 
philosophy and overall educational strategies of the college, utilized' 
both a faculty and a community advisory councfrand the college's Manage- 
ment CourTcil, which is- comprised of the campus direqtor, department chair- / 
persons, business manager, plant supervisor, and learning resource ^ 
center coordinator. Through* brainstorming sessions with the two advisory 
. * committees and the Management Council, a statement of goals. was developed 
and adopted. After discussion, a final group of objectives concerning 
sex equity "was approved and entered fnto the college's long range plan. 

* The project's second objective was to construct and adopt procedural s 
guidelines eliminating sex bias and stereotyping in recruitment, 
admissioris, registration and counseling routines. But this changed«Gn 
the advice of b5th advisory committees, reasoning -that until "staff were 
able to recpgnize bias fn material s } they would not be aVje to .identify 
bias in behaviors. A review of existing materials determined that the . 
\ book', Guidelines for Sex-;Fair Vocational Education Materials , developed 
.by Women on Words and Images, was closest to being what was needed. The 
project staff simplified this publication's format, developed a short 
checklist for use with the revised guidelines, and printed it for in- 
house use. * * r . 
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The approach to inservice staff development was described in the 
final report as "soft sell." Since vocational educators are uneasy, 
if not suspicious, about change£,the project coordinator decided to 
tailor departmental inservice activities .according to. the relative 
amount of discomfort she perceived within a department. 

Project staff developed a general plan for inservice awareness 
activities, which was reviewed by both advisory committees. Sessions 
were delivered by department and, as much as possible, designed to fit 
each departments individual needs. Awareness Sessions of varying 
length., forty-five minutes to two hours, and depth' were conducted with * 
staff from each of seven departments— adult education, business, health 
occupations home economics, related studies, student services, and 
trade and industry. 

The inservice delivered to the Student Services Department was the 
most detailed and involved all Student Services staff. The greatest 
effort wa£ put into this session because a large proportion of recruit- 
ment, advising and counseling takes part in this department. The 
Student Services staff was divided into two groups, and each group 
attended a two hour session. Members of the faculty and coimiunity advisory 
committees were also invited to these sessions. 

Various approaches were used to explore activities that would 
encourage or support student enrollment in areas not traditional for 
their sex. The activities included a community discussion series, the 
establishment -of a *nontraditional student advocate, and a resource ry 
directory of nontraditional workers. , '/ 

In cooperation wi'th the adult education coordinator, a series of 
three, two-hour community discussion sessions was developed dealing 
with sex equity, nontraditionaVwork, and family roles. The series ii'sed 
different group leaders for each topic and was free of charge. ^To 
maximize program visibility, flyers were posted .in^public places, press 
'releases given to local newspapers, and a special section was. included 
in the adult education mailer. \ 

\o provide additional support to students enrolled in jiMwaditional 
programs, a counselor familiar with several nontraditional o^q/pations 
was designated as the nontraditional" student advocate. As, a counselor, 
she has an outstanding rapport with students and a high creditability 
witjh the teaching /staff . According to the records, students did not 
contact*her simply because she was the student advocate, but 4 also 
becausf she was a good counselor. 

The third and final activity of the* support services system was the 
development pf Resource Directory of Non-Traditional Workers . The 
directory was -designed "to help teachers find role models of both sexes 
willing to shar^ their work j^cperiences with high school students in the 
15-county service area and students enrolled at each of the three. 
Southeast Community College campuses. Locating individuals employed in 
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nontracji tional positions was a time consuming task. It involved 
sending letters of inquiry to employers in the 15-county region 
(approximately 800 letters). These were followed by letters of request 
to each individual whose name came from an employer (125 individuals 
were ^ccyit acted ) . Thank you letters went to all who responded positively 
(74 individuals). j[ 

Verbal response from those who received the directory has been 
positive. If written feedback confirms this trend, the service will be 
updated apd maintained through the Student Services Department. 

MAT£RIALS . * 

Copies of Resource fri rectory of Non-Traditional Workers were 
distributed to all state sex equity coordinators. .In addition, copies ^ 
of- the directory, revised guidelines for sex- fair vocational education 
materials , and the project final report can be obtained for the cost of 
duplicating from the Nebraska Research Coordinating Unit, 300 W. 
Nebraska Hall, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 68588. 

OUTCOMES « 

The project was successful — it- met its stated objectives. As 
the Sex Equity Project progressed, awareness and concern for equity 
began to grow throughout the .campus. The project's life was 11 
months. During'that tiro* attitudes of staff members progressed fro^' 
caution and mild amusement to acceptance and concern.' While nearly 
^impossible to document, project staff felt the change during daily % 
^^contact with individuals from all areas &f the college. Counseling 
and admission procedures are now free of bias, staff members are more 
aware of sex stereotyping, and plans have been approved for addressing 
the issue of equity. • * 

STAFFING ' - 



A project director,, coordinator, and a student advocate comprised 
the regular staff. The 'faculty. and community advisory conmittees 
provided additional assistance. ^ 

FUTURE DIRECTION 



To keep the new concern and awareness alive and growing, further 
efforts must be initiated and maintained: Outside' funding to provide^ 
incentive for dealing w y ith issues of eqdity is essential, but must y 
always* be recognized as( only start-up funds. If the cause of elimijjiting 
sex bias and sex role /Stereotyping is of enough importance to initiate « 
efforts with outside funds, it is important though t6 maintain the • 
effortrwith local funds and energy when incentive funds are gong. 
Therefore,' when SGC-yincoln's project proposal was developed* some of 
its activities were directed at long-term usefulness. 



This project should only be viewed as _a_beg inning. As an awareness 
of sex bias was spread, especial ly_£nrotigh the variousdiscipline areas, 
many individuals expressed^ strong *n5Sd for more specific help. They 
knew what bias looked like but had no tools to deal with bias once it 
was recognized. Specific materials and techniques need to be identified 
and/or developed that can be used with vocational instructors to 1) re- 
inforce the sex- fair behaviors and teaching techniques that already exist; 
2) show innovative approaches .for using biased materials; 3) demonstrate 
techniques for dealing with students' *biases and biased behaviors; and 
4) pinpoint specific teaching behaviors that promote bias and sex role • 
stereotyping. ' * 

REPLICATION • 

Approximately $7600 of this project was funded under Subpart 3- of ' 
Title II of the Education Amendments of 1976. Southeast Community College 
• provided the remaining $9,700. 

The following recommendations flow from- the project and the 
experiences of the staff ar)d faculty during that project and should 
prove useful to anyone wishing to replicate the project. In the first 
place, administrator support and communication are essential. Without 
the commitment and support of the Management Council, staff members 
feel the project would have been doomed to failure. * 

* \ 

When dealing with a sensitive .issue, such as sex bias, project 
staff should be chos-en*from already established college staff. Many 
hours and contacts are spent building a sense of trust. In a,project 
with only a half-time coordinator working for 11 months, a . 
substantial amount of time must be spent on facilitating activities J 
rather than the actua-T stated project activities. 

Because attendance at community-oriented workshops was so low, 
the activity was not cost effective. Therefore any potential project < 
should try to develop another method of involving the community and 
getting* it to support and encourage nontraditional students. 

It also appears that more time and effort needs to go into the i 
utilization of the student advocate as a service for students . Perhaps 
the advocate's availability and credibility should be made better known, 
and the services of the advocate may need to be provided where students 
•are pursuing nontraditional programs, rather than asking them to come 
to' the student services area. ) * 

Finally, after the conclusion of the funded project, some concrete 
plans should be made for a person to manage, continuing activities 
related to the project. -The long range plan calls for a person who will 
serve as an advocate if not' process manager to see that they are 
accomplished. This need not be a new staff member, but should be a 
committed individual whoiis willing to take the responsibility for 
managing and promoting sex equity as part of the job. * 



Contact 



Gerald D. Gruber 

Southeast Community College, Lincoln Campus 

8800 0 Street 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68520 

402/471-3333 • • 

OR ' * 

Marge Hatheway 

Director, Equal Vocational Opportunity 
State Department of Education 
301 Centennial Mall South 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 
402/471-2441 ' 
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Clark County Community College Displaced Homemakfcr Center 



Address: > 

0 

Target Audience: 
Occupational Area: 
Description: 



Outcomes: 
Funding: 



i 



Program Summary 



Clark County Community College 
3200 East Cheyenne Avenue, Room 2204 

North Las Vegas, Nevada 89030 ^ 
702/643-6060 

Displaced homemakers. 

Informajffon and support services. • - 

The Center foct/fefc on providing nee ; ded services to displaced home- 
makers in Clark County with its major city of Las Vegas. The 
Center utilizes a unique referral system*, which provides staff 
with comprehensive up-to-date information on available community^ 
resources.* Individual counseling and support groups are ' 
provided to displaced homemakers. The^ Center staff also 
conducts a twenty-hour, on& credit job readiness mini-course 
through the Community College. Additional one-day conferences 
on special topics-are also sponsored by the Center. 

In less than a full year of operation, the Center has had 
contacts with over 1,000 women and several men. Over half of 
these have sought information and referral. Six major workshops 
have been sponsored and the job readiness course has oeen given 
four times. 

Original funding for the Center is provided by a $38i950 special 
grant from the Nevada legislature, administered through the 
'State Department of Education. Two supplementary Vocational 
Education Subpart II grants of $10,250 and $4,762 have provided 
additicjtal funds to carry out the job readiness mini-course. 



V 



Setting 



A sm/ll suite "of offices is the setting for the Clark County 
Community College Displaced Homemaker Center .in Nor$h. Las Vegas. Clark 
County, with its, major metropolitan area of the City of Las Vegas, has 
the largest population of any county in Nevada. The area's economy is 
dependent on the gambling industry. Many of the available jobs are low- 
paid positions in local hotels and casinos. Partly because of the 
seasonal nature of the gambl ing . industry , a relatively high unemployment 
rate exists' at times. About 15% of the state's population is comprised 
of minorities. Nevada, as a whole, has one of the highest ditorce rates' 
M the nation. Clark County Community College is attempting to provide 
a wide variety of educational and other services to meet the needs of the 
county ,- s residents. The Displaced Homemaker Center is one of its newest 
programs, designed to provide services for the county's displaced home- 
makers as well as older. reentry women. w 



History 



During the 1979 session .of the^Nevate State Legislature, a law was 
passed to establish a displaced homemakeP center somewhere in the state. 
Tke law also provided monies to the State Board of Education to fund a . 
center through a competitive bidding process. In response to the 
State's request for proposals', the director of the accounting program a.t 
Clark County Community College submitted a successful proposal to 

" e-stablish the Center at that community college. When the project was 
awarded to the colleger it began a national search for a program 
director. This search resulted irr the hiring of a woman from Colorado 

* who had established the* nation's third displaced homemaker center in 
that state. At Clark County Community College, the nfew director has not 
dnly established the program as outlined by the state, but has also 
obtained supplementary vocational education funds to expand the program. 

Description 

OBJECTIVES ' " 

Because the Displace^ Homemaker Center has two sourlces of funding, 
Board of Regents, Nevada Department of Education, and Vocational 
Education Subpart II, Nevada Department of Education, it is, in some 
sense-s, carrying out two separate but coordinated programs. And yet _ 
an overall purpose and set of activities at the. Center can be identified. 
Program objectives focus on providing: 



• Information and referral on existing human resources as-well as 
educational and vocational opportunities and resources; 




• Individual and group educational and vocational counseling and 
support services; ^ 

• Workshop and outreach programs. # 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Because the Center is located at a community college^, many of the 
Center 1 § clients are older reentry women at the postsecondary level. 
Younger reentry women do' not typically contact the Center unless -they 
have a social service need. However, the Center is not limited to 
'serving only women fishing to enroll in the college; over 50% of the 
women participating in the Center activities have less than a high 
school education, with no plans to enroll, in the college. 

ACTIVITIES ' / 

To provide services to displaced homemakers, the Center carries 
out three major types of activities informatipn/referral , educational" 
and vocational counseling/support, and workshops/conferences. Included 
in the workshop category is an ongoing job readiness minf-cour^e. 

All clients are requested to come into the Center for a personal 
interview. In this interview, which can take from one to several hours, 
information on the person is obtained, needs of the person are 
discussed, and activities of the Center are described. Once the client 
and^the counselor have been able to mutually determine the client's 
needs, the counselor refers the client to the community college resource, 
center activity, or other appropriate community agency. 

As an aid to referring clients to community agencies, ' the Center 
utilizes a sophisticated information system developed by the Las Vegas 
. Junior Leagueand instituted by the local Voluntary Action Center. The 
system contains up-to-date information On a wide variety of community 
resources, such as welfare agencies, poverty programs, courts and 
probation, rehabilitation agencies, physical and mental health agencies*, 
shelters, and church groups". The information is contained* in a series 
of notebooks that describe each organization, the services or resources 
provided, client requirements, and contact persons. A Center staflf 
person is skilled ii\using the system. When she has determined Client 
need .and eligibility" and the appropriate agency for referral, the 
counselor , /if possible, makes an initial personal contact for the client, 
theVeby eliminating some of the problems that a client mjght encounter 
if she were to try to do this for- herself. 

, ^ In return for* having access to this information system, the Center 
agrees to maintain arM- submit 'weekly records* on clients served-and 
information jjyxwitled. A Center staff person must also attend weekly 
meetings at which time information on the system 1s updated. By being 

^able to utilize an already existing and comprehensive information system, 
the, Center has b.feen spared the time-consuming task of developing its 
own information on community "resources. Additionally, Center staff know 
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what resources exist in t he-community and what services they should 
provide to meet the unique needs of displaced homemakers. s~ 

All persons who have been referred are called two weeks after 
initial contact if they have not re-contacted the Center. In some 
instances, clients have received needed help and do not participate in 
any other Center activities. In other instances, clients come back 
to the Center to participate , in personal counseling, support group 
activities, or workshops. * 

Counseling and support group-activities occur on both ef formal -and 
informal basis. Often there ate several displaced homemakers in the 
Centers small suite of offices. At these times, informal support 
meetings occur spontaneously . The staff is also almost always willing 
to lend an ear when need^l. A formal support group, Women AL-ONE, 
also meets weekly for an inexpensive meal in * nearby restaurant to 
discuss mutual' problems and solutions. . \ 

A two-week (twenty-hour) one-credit job readiness mini-course is 
also provided. The supplementary Vocational ^Education Subpart II monies 
support thiVcourse. Content of the mini-course includes values, 
decision making, assertiveness training, tin^e and,stress management, 
image development, job search, and interviewing techniques. The course 
is open to 15 persons each time it is given. * 

The Center also coordinates several special, one-day workshops for 
displaced homemakers and other interested persons. Topics of tfiese 
workshops have included legal issues, entrepreneurship, employment 
opportunities, and personal/professional development. As one way of 
develbping broad-based community support for the Center, these workshops 
are typically co-sponsored by other Las Vegas organizations, such as the 
local Association of Women Attorneys, Business and Professional Women, 
and Soroptomists. These conferences also provide a substantive reason 
for the Center tb send out news releases and obtain needed publicity. 

In carrying out its program, the Center has two advisory committees: 
a twenty-member committee representing the community, and a seventeen-^ 
member committee representing the community college. \ These two groups 
hold a combined monthly njeeting. A speakers committee also helps staff 
in handling outreach activities. fc ^ 

So far, the Center has not devoted a great deal of attention to job 
development for displaced homemakers. Although the staff feels that this 
is an important area,, they do not have the time or the'budget to do so. 
Clients are instead referred to the community college's careercenter, 
which -cafyies out an active job testing, development, and placement 
program. The Center did try to institute a program whereby women could 
receive a •certificate for' volunteer work activity. Due to questions 
concerning on-the-job insurance protection, this program has not been 
ful ly implemented. 
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Community college resources provide invaluable support for the 
Center. Some of these, such as mailing and public relations services, 
are provided as part of the community college's in-kind contribution 
to the project; while others^uch' as individual testing,'are paid for 
from Center funds, The financial aids office has been particularly 
supportive in obtaining educational grants for displaced homemakers 
wishing tx> return to school. In addition, the college's public informa- 
tion office has aided the Center in carrying out a wide variety, of 
publicity and outreach activities. The Center's director reports to 
the community college's director of community e^cation. 

MATERIALS ' 1 / 

Aside from workshop handduts and publicity ^materials, the Center 
; has produced no special materials. _ ® , 



OUTCOMES - — 

In less than a full year of operation, the Center has had contacts 
with over 1 ,lDOOT/omen . Over half of these have sought information or 
.Referral, Q\n average of 200 clients are considered. to be "open files" 
at any one tim e. These are persons whp are in the referral process, 
parti cipatH^ in support or counseling activities, or are attending 
workshop?. Although the vast majority of participants* are women, 
several men have utilized the Center's services. In this same time, 
six major workshops were also provided'and the job readiness mini- , 
course has been given four times. 

STAFFING 

* The original, nfejor budget for the Center provides for two full-time 
staff persons, the director and a secretary/administrative aide. Other 
staff include ar> informational and referral specialist and. a vocational 
instructor/ Funds for the information and referral speciialist are 
provided by the community college's allocation of a 20-hour per week 
worlT study person to the Center. The supplemental vocational education 
funds provide for the position of vocational instructor, who has 
responsibility for job-readiness activities. Volunteers donate 
approximately 10-15 hours of service per week. Although each staff 
member has a particular area of expertise and responsibility, everyone < 
contributes to ongoing support activities. 

FUTURE DIRECTION 

Becafuse the Center >»as established through a legislative mandate, 
it is likely that its basic support grant will be continued for the 
foreseeable future. Although t the Center has been successful in its first 
nine months of operation, the staff has 11 many .ideas for ways to improve * 
and expand its services. Onfe of the most pressing of these is to 
provide permanent support for the information and referral specialist 
position and the vocational instructor position; If funding for these} 
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positions could be assured, the director would like to expand its 
efforts to provide job development- and training and to deyelon more 
formal linkages with the-Department of L^or, the CETA prime' sponsor, 
local employers, and unions. 

Although the Center is carrying out an active publicity program, 
the staff would like to expand this to reach more women and to provide 
a support group for men. They are also planning to have a series of 
professionally developed public service announcement spots to be aired 
over local radio and television. To serve additional clients, they would 
THce'to have more space for the Center. At the present time, the 
Center has two small offices that are easily over-crowded, particularly 
if children are present, making it difficult to hold private counseling 
sessions. A satellite center in a more centralized downtown location is 
also envisioned. In its current suburban location with limited public 
transportation, an automobile is indisper i'Dl'e to reaching the Center. 

REPLICATION 

In its first year of' operation with its basic State Department of 
Education funds of $38,950 and two supplementary Vocational Education 
Subpart II grants of $10,250 and $4,7-62, the Displaced Homemaker Center 
has accomplished a great d al . Success can be attributed, in part, to 
having both a project dfrer tor experienced in fundraising, in . i 
administration, and in dir;laced homemaker issues, and a dedicated staff. 
The director is not conter to sit behind her desk, but is always eager 
to meet with individuals and groups to obtain support and publicity 
for the Center even if the payoff from this activity is pot Immediately 
obvious. The director also stresses the significance of being informed 
as to what is happening at the national, state and local levels 
concerning women's issues and of participating in professional organiza- 
tions and activities. 

A comprehensive- information and referral system that was almost 
immediately accessible without cost to the Center also contributes to . 
the program's success. Although similar systems may, not be available 
everywhere, if -a* Center would wish to provide referral services, it 
would be, important to determine arid, if possible, to use information tha 
has already "been developed on* community resources\ 

Center st^f do not fe*J. 'that its location at 0 a community college 
has been intimidating. IndeeV, l)e1ng incorporated within the_community 
college, supportive as it is of the Center's activities, has enabled 
the Center to obtain man,y services that it could not provide on its own. 
Program staff would like the Center to be more accessible via public 
transportation, but, in comparison with the benefits received, this 
factor is a minor drawback. • a . Wfr 



Contact 



Fern Latino, Director 
Displaced Homemaker Center 
Clark County Community College 
3200 East Cheyenne Avenue, Room 2204 
"North" Las Vegas, Nevada 89030 
702/643-6060 

OR • 

Director 

Elimination of Sex Bias and Sex Stereotyping 

Vocational Education 

State Department of Education 

400 West King Street 

Carson City, Nevada 89701 « ; 

702/885-5700 * 
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Project Freedom 



Program Summary 



Address: 



Middlesex County Educational Commission 
Nortji Randolphville Road * • * 
Piscataway, New Jersey 08854 
201/752-3321 



% Target Audience: Teacfiers and students, K-8th grades, 
Occupational A*ea; Careers In general . 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



A school bus was leased and reequipped with, career and vocational^ 
. educational materials. The bus travels from school to school 
within . the county^s 23 school district^ bringing the resources 
to change the restrictive sex-biased,and stereotyped habits, 
attitudes ar>d^ehaviors of both teachers and students- The bus 
is stocked with sex-fair career-re] ated literature and audiovisual 
<, materials; an extensive bibliography has been prepared from these 
;'materjais. Curricula units on the career possibilities for men 
and wonien have^been added; and resource, people from business, 
industry, and labor visit schools and speak on career possibilities. 
, Teachers participate Jn inservice workshops that alert them to" 
the need for the elimination of sex stereotyping in career aware- 
ness and to , the ^resources available to meet this need. 

Project Freedom has provided inservice training to 3,590 teachers, 
Ihelping them become aware- of sex role stereotyping, giving them 
the career /information and resource materials needed to eliminate 
"* sex^bias in classroom activities, and. providing them with methods 
. and materials to incorporate non$tereotyped Career education * 

into their curriculum. The' student bus program has.made 51,190 
-students aware of career choices that-are based on, ability rather • 
than .sex ancLof the variety of career choices Available to them. 
' vA speakers Knreau has been organized, providing role^models «from 
. the working world. The staff developed a sex-fair career education * 
curriculum— Freedom City— that can be. used in grades K-8. ■ , 

■ , New J^Sey, Department ofj^ucation, Diyision of Vocational Education 

and Career* Preparation, dlfice for Equal "Access under* Subpart 3, ' 
' .Section 136; of PL 94-482: ' .first year, $56,604*; secoHd^.year; • 7 
; $51,456; third year, $54,238.' ■ • . * 
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Setting 



Projeot'Freedoni serves the 23 school districts in Middlesex Co\^pty 5 
'•an area of 3T*Nsguare miles. The area is both agricultural and industrial 
and contains^ a variety of socioeconomic, and cultural groups in urban, 
suburban and rural settings. There are 201 public and 58 non-puWic 
• - schools with 9,030 professional Staff serving 125,194 students. 
A * * " 

* 9 - • 

History 

* The passage of the Federal 1976 Vocational Education Amendments 
that included a mandate for sex equity in vocational education caused a 
review of existing programs. It was,, determined that few programs on 
career awareness for grades K through 8 were available, and even fewer 
sex-fair materials were in evidence. During inservice workshops in 
Middlesex County, it became clear that sex-fair career vocational educa- 
tion materials and programs were needed., A limited program,, Project 
Possible, was designed to raise the consciousness of teachers and^ 
ultimately tff students in third and fifth grades and was field tested in 
eight schools. Although enthusiastically received, the program just did 
not reach enough students. The workshops for teachers were not time and 
cost effective,^ nee teachers had to leav# their schools foy a central 
Ipcatioh. Therefore, a program was designed that could take the informa- 
ytion and training to the schools—Project Freedom.' 

Description 

OBJECTIVES ' 

The overalTpurpose of Project Freedom' is yie elimination of ^ex 
role stereotyping in career/vocatiortal education* t In an effort to. reach 
that goal, the project has thej'ollowing objectives: 

• To provide students with a broader view of possible career/ 
vocational choices-;' 

• To measurably improve students 1 attitudes toward work and careers; 

• To provid© the students with, realistic information about the 
skills, personal equalities ,. and training Necessary for careers; 

• To he1p> eliminate sex stereotyping in the students 1 minds; 

• To give. teachers a c more accurate understanding of the sex role 
, "stereotype; and ■ * - % 



• J6 % provide teachers with 4£e necessary skills and resources to 
teach thei> students about^ex role stereotyping. 

.Characteristics , \ . - 

The program, i-s designed to expopi students in grades K through 8 * 
,to sex-fair^areer/vocational information. It also creates an awareness 
in the teachers of sex-stereotyping in the curricula and in classroom 
activities and demonstrates methods of eliminating supf) sex ste>eotyping* 

ACTIVITIES • * J 

• * * 

Project Freedom is a multi-faceted career education program designed 
to infuse sex-fair career/vocational information into the curricula of 
Middlesex County schools. Components of the program include the student 
-career awareness bus programs, teacher inservice workshops , bilingual 
student programs and translation of the materials into. Spanish, a speakers 
bureau, parent involvement, and curriculupi development and, dissemination. 

Three years ago, the project was begun by equipping a 38-foot school 
bus as a mobile classroom to take sex- fair career/vocational programs to 
schools all oyer the courfty. .Seats were removed and carpeting was in- . . 
stalled. Bulletin boards were placed along the walls and were covered 
with" pictures of men and' women in a variety of career settings-- 
especially nontraditional careers. Members .of the staff constructed a 
puppet stage out of a large pasteboard 'box, which they covered with 
pl5r\c brightly* printed with an animal motif. They a.lso* devised games and 
posters about careers for use in their "traveling . classroom." The 
materialTare Resigned to Increase'student career, and self-awarepess 
and to reduce sex role stereotyping. r 

1 The bus is driven to a school requesting it by one of the teacher/ 
demonstrators ar\d parked for several days. Students from the school, one 
class at a time, ehter -the bus with their teacher and sit on the floor. 
The program, begins with a discussion about jobs and the necessity of nearly 
everyone having to have a job for part of her of his life^. The students • 
try to guess how many jobs there ,are, but 'they never guess the correct 
nunber of over 20,000. This leads to a discussion of being able to choose 
from all of- those 1 jobs on the-basis 6f ability rather than on sex. . 
Puppets are used to frustrate thes°e points with the younger students. 
Smokey the Bear wants to be a nurse; Sam (Samantha) the Skunk vfents to be 
a perfune tester; Sandy ^the fematedog wants to be a fire fighter. Using 
hats and other props the children guess what careers are being play-acted-. 
The fempfiasis is that people can be what they want to be. Other games 
and ft]mstrips are* used for the higher grades, but the emphasis is the same. 

Whenever possible the bus visit is preceded or followed by an 
inservice course for the teachersand counselors. In this session, they 
are urged 'to use sex-fair* career-'rel ated stories in reading lessons and 
to. talk.-about math and science careers' for girls. 'The teachers are, 
provided with 'techniques for immediately beginning career/vocational 
awareness in their classrooms. The workshop ?lso provides information on 1 

• * J 



the- sources of career education materials and, avaVl able resources. In 
some cases., there have also been workshops for parents to learn about sex- 
.fair career opportunities for their children. . 

Part of the project is to develop curriculum materials that can be - 
infused into existing school programs. The project director, activities 
coordinator and several teachers from Middlesex County school- -districts 
have developed a Project Freedom curriculum package that can.be integrated 
into the classroom curricula. This curriculum features the construction 
of Freedom City -from site selectiqn to final building and landscaping. . 
All of the jobs in Freedom City are selected by the students, have sex- 
neutral /designations and ar.e filled on the basis of-ability rather than 
sex. The^ students have brainstorming sessjons to find job names for all 
the fun ctions needed in Freedom City. Students acqQire points for . 
thinkfTig^up names of occupations to match the alphabet letter for the • 
day that are sex neutral and original. Each student designs a dream house 
to be built in the cjty, and groups of students have responsibilities for 
the development and operation of public buildings. As the students move 
from working individually to working in groups, they develop building 
plans, zoning regulations, job 'surveys, and other activities. Speakers 
are brought in TO share job/career information. The entire city is 
constructed of materials decided on by the students. 

The curriculum for this project has been field tested on every grade 
level. The entire program is very wel ^organized. Teachers and 
administrators plan very carefully , .especially the bus schedules and' 
Sparking arrangements. Schools requesting the program are sent a packet 
of materials, on how to "do publicity in local papers, bus needs,- time 
schedules and other administrative details. A staff member also checks 
the arrangements. Because of the demand, the bus is tightly scheduled, 
with an entire school year booked in advance. The demand is a tribute 
to the women involved in organizing, and presenting a quality program in 
an efficient manner. ' 

■MATERIALS * * " 

Freedom City is a sex-*fair career education curriculum with a 
flexible yet comprehensive format. It consists of two" parts- -fie teacher' 
manual and an activity cardbox. The teacher's manual is divided into 
six parts: (1) preassessment, (2) planning, (3) design, (4) c9nstr.uct.ior1, 
(5) living city, ,and (6) teachers' place (resource ideas and information). 
Each section is color coded and all activities are explained; student « 
activities are briefly described, since they are more fully delineated 
in the activity .cardbox. This box .has the same divisions, except (6), as 
the- teacher's manual , with related activities in -sex stereotyping; art; 
health and physical education; home ecoriomics and industrial art; language 
arts; and math, music, -science and social studies. The materials arf> 
"organized so teachers can follow the entire. program or" take out modules . 
to incorporate in ar? existing program. Activity dittos are, available for 
immediate use, cind the lesson plans WO be followed with ease; % 
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Staff members would like to prepare. the games and other materials 
used on the bus' for publication as well ♦ However, this has not yet 
been Completed. The program director and her assistant do give workshops 
outside of the district for $100 per day plus expenses. Freedom City-, 
materials are 1 avail able from the Middlesex County Educational. Seryices 
Commission, North Randolphville Road, Piscataway, N% Jersey 08854 for 
$65. s - « 



OUTCOMES - • - / 

* * • 

In thr?e years, Project Freedom has "presented-student bus programs 
/to 51,190 students. and inservice training programs to 3,590 teachers in 
23 school districts in the county. The program is so popular that the 
bus is booked for the year with ^ number of schools on the waiting list. 
A curriculum has been developed and field tested in 12 classes in 6 

. schools. % Information and assistartfe have beert given to others who wished 
to establish career/vocational education programs within and outside of 
New Jersey. Several other school systems .have indicated a desire to use 
the completed curriculum package,. Anecdotal evidence shows many teachers 

s - fe ^e been more aware of the* effects of sex role stereotyping and have 
enOT&vor|d to create a bias-free atmosphere in their classrooms. u 

From the bexrnining- of the program, pre^ and post-tests were given* * 
' to parti ciprants Jnd the materials were revised where more clarity was 
Indicated. The post-tests show greater understanding of sex- fair career/ 
vocational possibilities. However, Vbng term attitude change cannot yet 
be measured. • " ' ' < - 

Workshop evaluations were obtained and /those materials were also 
refined as needed. Careful attention was paid to ensure that sex-fair 
or sex-neutral practices were understood. 

STAFFING , *y ? 

f f The program has a full : time director, an activities coordinator, 
'and a part-time clerk/secretary. There are seven part-time teacher/ 
demonstrators who work in pairs on the bus. The project director trains * 
staff, plans programs, arid Conducts workshops.. The activities coordinator 
works or^ programs an # d workshop and manages the bu^ schedules. Thp 
teacher/demonstrators are all credeiitialed teachers with varied work' 
backgrounds. 

AlTof the people working, on this project are creative, flexible, 
'have a sense of humor, and'willingly drivg a bus. # Each attribute is • 
necessary for this kind of project. . 

• * • * - « * , " 

, The twelve-member advisory cpmpittee Contains a school princ^al, 
t th^County 'Superintendent of Sthoolc",? the Career Education Coordinator 
\ for Middlesex County, a staff manager from A.T-.&T., the Educational 
Services Cornirissiori Superintendent,^ librarian and media specialist, a 
wage aftd salary administrator, for E..R. Squibb and Sons, a business 



broker, a vocational education supervisory a yice president of 

Van Heusen Corporation, the County Education Association President, 

and the liaison for the non-public schools of Middlesex County. • - 

FUTURE DIRECTION . 

Funding for the program will cease in. June 1981 'Because the school 
systems are not expected to take over the costs, the Jbus will probably 
be u$ed for other activities next year*. However, the program director 
hopes to be able to continue giving workshops to infuse the Freedom City' 
program into the general school curriculum in each district. 



REPLICATION 

* * 

Freedom City materials are available and readily assimilated into any 
school curriculum. With dedicated personnel, the bys program could be 
duplicated, in other settings and would be particularly effective in .' 
large school districts. The staff is available to give workshops, in 
developing sex-fair programs. . 



■ i 
Contact 



Rita Hagin . , ' 

Middlesex County Educational Commission 
North RandoTphville Road 
Piscataway, New Jersey 08854. 
201/752*3321 1 , 
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OR 



Jacquel ine WaJker 
9 Director, Office for Equal Access 

Vocational Education 

State Department of Education 
. . 225 West State Street 
, ! Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

609/292-2212 
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Consumer Homemaking Skills for Cadets, Grades 9-12 at 
New Mexico Military Institute 



Address: 

. 'V *" 

Target Audience: 



Program Summary • 

New Mexico Military Institute . x 

Roswell , New Mexico 882*01 • » 
505/622-625Q X289 

Military Cadets,- grades 9-12 with primary focus on grade 10. 



Occupational Area: The course covers homemaking experiences in housing and design, 
human growth arid development, textiles and clothing, nutrition 
and foods, and consumer decision making; the second part of « 
the course covers health.' Counseling services address personal 



Description: 



Outcomes: 
4 



ing: 



problems, 



This program was designed to increase independent living skills 
and recluce sex role stereotyping so that students are not 
restricted by traditional roles. The course- is designed to 
facilitate a positive change in students 1 ■ attitudes toward home- 
making b^'building on the concept that everyone contributes to 
a home. ' ^ • ■ , ' . 

Since the course is mandatory; it reflects the Institute's male 
enrollment of about 90%. Current student reaction is positive. 
More specific results will be ayatlablj after completion of one 
year's course offering; * # f 

New Mexico DepartnSit of Education, Vocational Education 
'Division: . $9,000. • . 
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Setting 

The traditional .brick gildings of the New Mexico Military Institute 
(NMMI) campus vividly stand out under the far reaching, bright sunlight 
of the New Mexico morning sky. Founded before New Mexico achieved state- 
hood, today NMMI attracts students from across the natjon and from 
foreign countries, such as Mexico, France, and Saudi Arabia. The schbol 
'enrolls nearly 900 students in grades 9 through 14. The students are 
introduced to rigorous military requirements^' uniforms are mandatory, 
all" students must rise at 6:00 AM, superior^ must be greeted with a 
military Salute, and all must attend nightly study hall sessions. These 
and other physical requirements have precluded enrollment of any students 
with physical disabilities. . 

The Independent Living program is housed in the bottom floor of the 
Infirmary Building, a spate originally designed as an ajjartment. Al- 
though the'area is small, it does provide the components needed for. 
•performing tasks required in living independently — learning, sewing, 
laundry, -health, and cooking. A grant supplied monies to redesign the , 
kitchen area and buy equipment and materials. There are now two complete 
cooking stations and the usual dishes and utensils needed for cooking 
classes. Behind the kitchen is a laundry room that was already equipped 
with a washer and dryer. Another room has been outfitted with sewing 
machines, also purchased with grant joney„ The two meeting rooms are 
each furnished with a large table and a dozen or more. chairs.' Theprogram 
director's office' is also located in the ap^tment.- 



History 
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The residents of Roswell , New Mexico share a feeling of.pr'ide 
regarding NMMK - During the years when NMMI Was an all-male institute,* 
most Roswell residents knew someone or even had |\son or brother 
•attending the school. One such person passed by her brother's door one 
day and noticed^at he Wc(s .sewing a button on his unifornrshirt. Two 
hours later, -however, she walked by his door again and noticed withv 
amazement that he was still working on the shirt. She realized right* t 
then and there the importance of independent living, Skills for all • 
people; no one should have to spend .two hours sewing oh one button. , , 

This thought germinated during the early years of hec teaching- ■ 
career arwlwas nurtured by key people in the New.Mexico State Department 
of Educatio?W and 'at NMMI. Several circumstances combined .to brrng the 
-idea to lif*. New Mexico had Federal monies available foti integrating 
sex equityMn vocational education courses, NMMI had became coeducational' 
in 1977- and w"aV concerned wtth broadening its cdurs'e "offerings^ and tile ; . 
state was requiring a health pourse'be added by' 1982. - • 



Over the years, the teacher had 'approached NMMI f s president, urging 
•him to include an independent living skills course in the curriculum. 
While he was always supportive of the idea, he lacked the necessary 
start-up funds. Persbnal determination led the teacher to the New 
Mexico State Department of Education, wHere she encountered both 
encouragement and suggestions for acquiring vocational education money 
for achieving sex equity in homeraaking programs. — 

The result was an award to acquire materials and develop a Consumer 
Homemaking Skills course. An agreement had already been made with NMMI . 
to provide facilities and a salaried teaching position. "With the help - . 
and support of several key people, she accomplished her goal and became 
the project's director. Over- . the. stjwra|r months of 1979 the' final 
planning and preparations' were made, and the Independent living/Health 
class at NMMI began in the Fall. 



Description 



OBJECTIVES 

« 

Jhe project was designed toacquaint cadets with the life skills 
necessary for successful functioning in their chosen vocation' and is 
based upon ttte concept that everyone is ahomemaker. Although the 
definition of home may cover a broad spectrum of circumstances, the fact 
remains 'that everyone must exisVin a fiome. T&e program was developed 
ahoiind the philosophy that independent living skills result in physical 
and social health. Emphasis is, placed upon simulating a family environ- 
ment to; facilitate learning. Further, this 'model .program was ftjanned to 
eliminate sex bias and sex role stereotyping. • e 

CHARACTERISTICS 

The Independent Living/Health course 1s mandatory for all NMMI cadets. 
After an introductory, transition period, the course Will be. taken by all 
sophomores during either the fall "or spring semester. The course covers 
homemaking experiences i.n, housing and design, human growth and develop- 
njent, textiles and clothing, nutrition and foods, and consumer decision 
making. It also covers the healtfTtopics required by the state. 

Since the course is mandatory »>the course enrollment reflects the 
male to female ratio bf the studenVbody at larger Females constitute 
j,ust under 9% of the total* enrollment. Class* size is typically 20 
students with one or two females in a class. * '* 

ACTIVITIES ^ k 

Three aspects of \the Independent Living/Health course are especially 
well" suited to the special environment* at NMMI. , These'are the specific 
skills and content that the course teaches , the counseling services the ' 




program director provides in class and in private, and -the infusion of, 
non-stereotyped approaches in both the content and counseling portions of 
the prog rar^ '■• " * , 

The military atmosphere at NMMI stresses discip^ne, academic 
.excellence, physical fitness, and skilled leadership^ But, the 
foundation that underlies all these goals is an ability to successfully 
handle basic life skills. Implicit to military philosophy is the . 
concept* that no competent military professional should be limited by lack 
of life skills. Everyone,, for,example, should be able to plan and pre- 
pare meals, whether one is out in the wilderness or living alone, off 
the -military base* ^ 

A less serious issue at NMMI is the ubiquitous reaction to insti- * 
tutional cooking. A meal prepared for about 900 people will never 
taste, as though it were cooked at home, and virtually every student 
living away-from home yearns for a meaVthat tastes like i t^^as/homemade. 
The foods portion of- the Independent Living course addressesBoth of 
these* issues. Not only do the students leai*n basic cooki ng skills, but 
they also receive the bonus Of the "home-cooked" products'TJf their 
learning efforts. In spacial cases, the Independent Living kitchen has 
X been opened during an ev&ing or a weekend forthcJftesick students to 
participate in an extracurricular spree. 

Likewise, sewing kills can.be particularly useful to military 
professionals who may end up in circumstances where they cannot easily 
get help from anyone else. Students who live away from home on the NMMI 
campus can find that sewing and laundry skills are economical, time- ( 
, saving, and convenient ^skil Is to have. 

i 

' Since the facilities were not designed to accommodate 20 students, 
it is not possible to have the entire class cooking or sewing at one 
time. Consequently, thes class is divided into two sections; each 
section meets in- one of the meeting rooms. Three separate courses meet 
"daily, creating a system- requiring a high degree of organization. One 
group of students must have independent assignments to wor^ on % ,while 
the instructor works with the other group. Then, during "hands-on" \ 
portions of the course, there are subgroups within the two groups, # 

• * 

The fact that NMMI is a residential campus creates special counsel- 
ing needs for itr students. The maih factor is the lack of a home 
atmosphere. Students have a need to talk over problems an.d ffiscuss • 
their concerns with somfeone other than a roommate or peer-group friend,. 
Just because a parent is not present onpamfws does not meati that the - 
parents 1 role-is*not needed. Rather, adult surrogate may be needed, 
' In addition, some students come from foreign or very different 
community/home settings. They may feel especially lonely ^d/or 
isolated on campus. Cither students may h^ve difficulties with the 
military discipline. Lack of social skills and* f ami 1 i'arity with 
the formal etiquette tfiat are. needed at NMMI are further problems that 
some students face, 

% • • * 



These special needs are handled both during and outside of the 
homemaking skills class. To counter feelings of lonelines's and isola- 
tion, the program director endeavors to build constructive bonds and 
respons-ibifities^among the students* Ifoa student is having problems, 
she often involves the other students. They can help in 'many ways, 
.such' as making sure a lonely student is included in activities. The 
students are sensitized to^ gorrsidering: "What can I do to help?" 

The class discussions provide each student with an opportunity to 
delve into topics of personal concern. The cpurse content us>«4+5^ > 
makes it easier to relate a private concern to the Indepencteffrt Living 
course than to a student's other academic courses. The director 
enhances and encouaages after-class counseling when appropriate. She 
makes a point of benng available to students after class and also^ holds 
f orraa|||ftf f i ce hours two afternoons a week. These office sessions 
Providian excellent opportunity to discuss personal matters in private. 

* Special health issues arise and must be handled at school when 
parents are not available. The females on campus are few and far betwefen, 
and the male students pla^e many social pressures and demands" ori~tfielfi.~ 
Therefore, wonfen's health issues need to be handled with sensitivity. 
The second portion of the course provides- broad coverage of health 
issufts, which s includes guest speakers from such organizations, as Planned 
Parenthood., If -appropriate, referrals can be made to a gynecologist. 
The program director attends to special needs as they arise by setting 
up special tqpic^ sessions, for specific student groups. 

The goal of eliminating sex role stereotyping is integrated into f 
the entire course structure ^and counseling process. An atfcitudinfel ( 
survey is administered -at the beginning of. the course to ^pless the 
current status of student opinions regarding sex rfl^e stereotyping. ,The 
student awareness levels determine. the direction of class discussions 
and the manner in whicfV course materials are used. Now that females 8 
have been permitted* to enroll at NMMI, some traditional practices have 
already been/al tered. „ For example, new cadets must open doors for older 
cadets; so now situations arise where protocol dictates that females 
open doors for males, situations in direct contrast. to the traditional 
military procedures specifying that msHes always open doors fgr females. 
The military, institute setting naturally provides females with many 
nontraditional role options. The program also strives to present non- 
traditional male role models so that the large male enrollment can 
explore alternative role options. In addition to male nurses, the 
director likes to invite a Local jnale candy maker* to the -course. 

- ' 

< > Sex equity issues are highlighted throughout the course by hitting 
student interest points. Since food is a natural interest of all teen- 
agers, nutrition % and cooking topics are easy to cover. An interest in 
sports and outdoor activities results in enthusiasm for planning and 
sewing garments such as down vests and skj^ suits. The director is 
researching additional methods to overcome the tendency for the males 
in the classes to shy awa^ from child development topics. They are more 
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open, however, to other subjects relating to the family and the , 
director uses this- student eagerness to talk and participate in class to 
', address topics regarding non-gender biased roles in the home. • 

MATERIALS. * ' ' K " t 4 

*The project director wiTT document the outcomes of this project in 
a final report. . This report will be completed during Su§mer 1981 It 
will cover Jhe-activities involved in setting up the program during the 
beginning qf 1980^and the results of two semesters of course offerings. 

OUTCOMES .*'••»• ' 

« "Prior to*the establishment of the Independent Living program at 
NMMI, none of the students were able to take a home economics course. 
During the next tw$ years this situation will be reversed so that 
every graduate pf NMMI will have completed the cour?e. Since homemaki'rig 
has" traditionally been considered a femafl^role, this program -has 

accomplished a 'dramati^c^ enrolments in a male- 

dominated environment.' ^ 

At thi«^» time, the project has only offered the course for one * 
complete semester*, tin the basis of this experience, the course schedule 1 * 
has been changed so Hh-at "the health portion follows rattier than preceeds 
the homemaking sections. .The health portion is- presented primarilyj'n 
a lecture format, whereas the- homemaking portions include "hands-on" 
sessions. The director feels that th'e students will participate .in* 
classroom discussions more frequently and openly when 'they begin the 
course with practical sessions rather than lecture sessions. Since 
much' of the affective- education" and process of changing attitudes anir- 
awareness are accqmplished in. discussions, it is important to determrhe 
the most effective course structure, for facilitating students' • . 
discussions. During the firsts year, th„e course w.ill have been taught 
withj each arrangement for one semester. A final sequence will*be t ^ * 
established based' on firstfyear experiences. - * / 

' Currently, the director administers a pre- and post-test to^ assess 
the attitudin.al changes ttfat occur "during the course. The results of 
these assessments will be available in .the final report of first year 
activities. In addition , the director plans to use the Ohio 'Department 
of'Education manual-, Project MASSIVE (Modifying Attitudes of Sex Role ? ; 

Stereotyping in Vocational Education),- to correlate her data' and deter-. % 
mine the degree to whjch the MASSIVE scale indicates that sex bias has . ^; v 
been eliminated. '*•>.« 

STAFFING « , f . • ' 

' . , , + - , , * • 

The project director administers the program, teaches .-all the - u ' 

classes, handles a major portion of the secretarial wofk-, anthprovides . . . " , 
counseling services. NMMI provides professional secretarial support • • . * , • 
as required on aiT in-kind basis. 
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The program benefits from the recommendations of its adv/isory council 
the Independent Living Home Economics Advisory Committee. I\consists of 
the Dean* Associate Dean, the Physical Education Department Head of NMMLr 
Assistant $tate Home Economics Supervisor; the New Mexico State Sex Equity 
Coordinator; members of the Southeastern New Mexico Economic Development 
Corporation (who represent concerns of thUagetf, handicapped, and • 
minorities); orte student; and a professor from the Te&cher Education 
Department at New Mexico State University. 

FUTURE DIRECTION >\ • . 



4 



The project director is submitting a proposal to the State Department 
of. Education s Vocational Education Divisiort ipr second year funding/ 
The. director's goal is to use this money to complete course development . 
and purchases so that the course can ultimately operate without butside 
funding. The likelihood of institutionalizing tfris course is high, due 
to strong support from the NMMI administration. Since the inception of 
the coursey NMMI has contributed the director/instructor's salary. If 
this policy and practice continues, the program should become permanent. 

% Tentative plans for a research study that examines the change in 
sex role attitudes as a result of the strategies and activities 
developed and used in the Independent Living course are being developed. 
This study would cover at least two years of data an$ therefore would 
not be available for several years. 

Replication ■ ^ * * 

The program received a $9,000 grant from the Vocational Education 
Division of the New Mexico State Department -of Education; covering an 
18-month time period. Since there were tio -home economics activities at 
NMMI, the director was starting from nothing. She feels that she was * 
able to prepare for the opening of the fall course only because she had * 
extensive files and. resources fnbm previous teaching experiences. A 
teacher at NMMI or a new teacher* would have had an^extremely difficult 
task. *A minimum of nine months were required to^equip and deyelop the . < 
program. 'This time .could be reduced*in a. school "that already 4 had -home * r 
,economit$ s facilities and resources.. • \ 

* , At) i' deal stafffttg configuration would include d.50%^l{ninis,trator, a 
100% teadheV, &JQ% counselor, and .a 50% Seefetary/aide. Current-ly', the , 
reporting rfeqfuirem^rfts and* teaching responsibilities result in*a seven 
day pefcweek jpb fpr <the. director- • . • 
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Contact 



Captain Dawnell Massey 
NeW Mexico=t4ilitary Institute 
Ro$well, New Mexico 88201 , 
505/622-6250 X289 • 



OR 



Janice Hightower, Coordinator, / \ 
Equal Vocational Opportunity Program" 
Vocational Education Division- ' * 
State Education Building '* 
Santas Fe, New Mexico 87503 
5Q5/827-3151 ' • . , 
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Project MOVE (Maximizing Options in Vocational Education)- 
Sfctewide Courses and Other Strategies for Achieving 
Sex Equity in Vocational Education 



Address: \ 



Program Summary ' 

SUNY College of Technology at Utica/Rome 
811 Count Street 
Utfta, mi York f 13502 
^15/792-3535 



Target Audience: Vocational educatgrs. 
Occupational Area: General vocational education, 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



The project is designed to develop, implement, and disseminate 
various programs,, materials, forms of assistance, and other 
strategies for "eliminating sex discrimination, sex stereotyping, 
and, sex bias in vocational education. By delivering graduate 
level courses at various locations, it provides information and 
resources and trains vocational educators to be change agents* 
Those graduate students enrolled in the six-credit course plan 
carry out a variety of activities and projects for eliminating 
*ex discrimination, stereotyping, and bias wifhi'n their 
professional settings. 

It is estimated that through December 1980 approximately 
050,000 individuals have been served. This includes the 
graduate students, contacts » reported by class members, workshop 
and program participants, and recipients of 'the youth group kit 
ancl technical assistance. 

In 1977 the Nev^York State Education Department, Office of 
Occupational and Continuing Education provided approximately 
$25,000. At that time the project was located in Ithaca, New 
York. Funding for 197,8, 1979, and 1980 increased proportionately. 
Approximately $175,000 are expeqted for 1981-82. 
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Setting 



Project MOVE is currently located at the State University of 
New York College of Technology ip.Utica, which is ? primarily a college 
for transfers. Established in 1966, it is an upper division college 
created specifically to meet the needs of the state's public twa-year 
college graduates.- At the graduate, level , the College of Technology 
offers a Master of Science in Education degree in vocational/technical 
.education. The graduate courses provided by Project MOVE are part of 
this curriculum. ' « 



History 



In 1977 Project MOVJE was" started at. Cornell Urtiversity in Ithaca, 
New York. Originally, six-hour workshops were conducted throughout the 
area surrounding Cornell. Since that time the program has .expanded to 
include not only graduate level courses to individuals, but the provision 
• * of technical assistance to vocational education programs as well. 

f ■ * . ■ 

Description 

OBJECTIVES * % 

The objective of the* program is to facilitate the achievement of 
sex equity in vocational education. The specific goals include: 

. . • Providimfthe statewide delivery of a six-credit graduate course* • 
for training vocational educators to be change agents^ 

• Providing increased support in the form of information, materials, 
workshops, technical assistance, networking, and programs on • 
sex equity to educators and c'onmunity agencies who are striving 
•> to achieve sex equity in vocational education; 

* • Implementing a conference for up to 400 sex-equity- resource people* 
from New York State, updating their knowledge and skills and 
'increasing regional networking and activities; jand/ 

t ' % Developing and piloting methods, materials, aijd activities based 

-upon the Project MOVE model, which is designed for facilitating 
commitment to as well as compliance for sex .equity, 

CHARACTERISTICS 

This program is geared primarily toward vocational educators. 
Participants plan and carry out a variety of activities and projects for 

© \ ID!. 
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eliminating sex discrimination, stereotyping, and bias within their 
professional setting. ^ 

ACTIVITIES . 1 

* » 

% The primary activity of the project is the six-credit, two-semester, 
graduate level course. It has thYee majpr content areas--sex stereo- 
typing, evaluation, and facilitative jleadership for change. These^hree 
areas ar6 integrated throughout the course and provide" the class member's 
with the base's for developing, implementing, and evaluating projects and 
proposals. ' \ 

As part of th^ course, class members help .their school and faculty) 
meet the requirements of Title IX, the 1976 Vocational Education Amend/ 
ments, and the 1979 Office- of Civil Rights Regulations, as well as recent 
New'York State education policies. They also assist in collecting datk 
that can be used for obtaining funding and for completing segments of \ 
required State Education Department reports*. / 

The course further provides vocational educators with up-to-date \ 
information about preparing adolescents to mefet changes in the work "force 
and family. To this end, it trains the educators to use classroom t 
teaching techniques and activities to help yotrbbs-jetevelop realistic work 
and family expectations. * 
• * • *i * 

.4 Upon finishing the course, the class members^are knowledgeable about 
critiquing, preparing,. and using educational materials ftfr sex-fair 
education. They fHso have an increased understanding and appreciation 
of the roles responsibil ities, and contributions of the various 
vocational subject matter areas and of guidance and counseling. This, 
in conjunction with their acquiring facilitative leadership, communica- 
tion, and team member skills, can increase their effectiveness as teachers 
and faculty members. It can also make /them valuable resource people, 
sharing* course information and materials with other faculty and 
administrators. Finally, they are prepared to provide inservice workshops 
-on the topics of sex discrimination, Title IX, and sex-fair education for 
faculty and community groups. 

In addition to the provision of the graduate cq^jrse, the project is 
also active in other areas. A conference for vocational teacher educators 
has resulted in numerous activities at" various higher education institu- 
tions. 'Some of the participants formed the MOVERS Council. Council 
activities include developing competencies for sex-fair teaching and 
writing to various educational agencies to encourage sex equity in pre- 
and inseryice teacher education. 

The Resource Center supplies materials and information to individuals, 
organizations, institutions, and associations. And, in addition 'to pro- 
viding workshops for community groups, high schools, apd organizations, 
the project disseminates a bulletin to almost 4,000 individuals that 
includes up-to-date information on sex discrimination, stereotyping, and 
bias. 
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MATERIALS 



'Numerous resources have been developed and are available for the • 
cost of duplication and mailing. These include the source book, 
Expanding Adolescent Role Expectations: /Information, Activities, 
Resources for Vocational Educators ; a packet of evaluation assessment 
instruments; a set of nine learning packets; a student organization 
activity kit, Expanding Roles: Activities for Promoting Yo uth Leadership 
and Organizations ; as well as a kit for planning sex equity workshops 
or programs; a bimonthly newsletter, Project MOVE Bulletin ; and, a film- 
\ strip and tape cassette, Expanding Roles in a Changing World . In addi- 

tion, Project MOVE has- produced games and student activities, which in- 
clude a bingo game for expanding one's roles; The Game of CHESSHEE, 
/ ./ Conflicts in Eliminating Sex Stereotyping in Home- Economics Education ; 
tho Mnv/prg Ramp; and a cnllpction of cartoons , Sex Equity in American 

Life. • . 

• * 

OUTCOMES 

Documentation exists for the 'approximately 150,000 individuals who > 
have been served and/or reached since the spring of 1977. By attending 
courses, networking, assisting in the development of workshops, and 
using project materials, participants in the program are able to' reach 
into the -community to help eliminate 'sex discrimination, sex stereotyping, 
• and sex bias. - . •'" •• . 

STAFFING , " *• * - 

The project has a" full-time co-di'reetor. 'Additional project staff 
includes a project coordinator/instructor, administrative assistant, 
secretary, and graduate assistants. The graduate assistants prepare the 
x bimonthlAnewsletter and provide overall project assistance. Two 

instructors (o/ie male, one female) team- teach. the courses. ..Eight adjunct 
faculty members, in conjunction with'.project staff-, make up the teams 
for the courses provided in six different locations throughout the state. 

1 - 
FUTURE DIRECTION - . 

The project is part of an ongoing program at'the University. 'Funding 
* " is being sought for an additional. year from the State Education Depart- 
ment, Office of Occupational and Continuing Education. 

REPLICATION , ' 



~The~cbur$e outlines- and materials-are excellent and alay institution ., 
could easily replicate the program.. Consultation. assistance for starting 
the program is" available by contacting the project 'staff. 
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Contact 



Charlotte J. Farris, Co-Director 
Project MOVE 

SUNY College, of Technology 
811 Court Street 
Utica, New York 13502 
315/792-3535 

OR • 1 * : • 

Mary Ann Etu * 

Equity Coordinator 

State Department of'Education 

Twin Towers, Room 1605 

Albany /New York 12230 

518/473-7892 



Women's Career Program at Erie Community College for the v 
* Disadvantage^ Single Parent 

• • < . y 



Program Summary 



Address: 



Erie Community College 
; South Cam pus J-» 1 



Orchard Park, New York * 141 27 



Target Audience: Single female parents. 
Occupational Area: 
Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



General support services fo^omen seeking job skills. 

This was a career counseling program designed primarily to serve 
socio-economic'ally disadvantagecf women by providing^an 
opportunity^ for. them to acquire the skills and competencies 
required f&r adult functioning. Counseling and appropriate ^ 
referrals were provided for individuals who^ lacked saleable job r * 
skills and/or academic preparation. The program, was ' 
coordinated with^the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

During the first year, 391 women used some of the program's 
services and 346 the second year. ' More than half of them expressed 
an interest in attending continuing education courses for women, 
and 103 of the second year's participants ^enrolled in college 
programs. Questionnaires were mailed to the first 184 clients 
who were counseled. Of that number 94 {S]%) were counseled inti> 
educational programs, 16 (9%) into vocational skills programs, 
15 (8%) into actively seek.ing employment, 5 (3%) with physical 
limitations were counseled into educational or vocational train- 
ing programs,- and, 43* (23%) were stilly in counseling with Women's 
-Career Program, counselors. Eleven did not respond. . . , 



New York State Vocational Education: 
year, $51 ,000. 



first year,, $48,000; second ' 



J 



Setting j * 

i 

There are. three campuses of Erie Commuirity College ~ North, which — 
serves a middle-class, suburban population; South, whftsh draws from a ; 
more rural population; and City, which serves a poor,iurb'an population 
that is mostly black. The program staff was given attractive office 
space at the South campus.^ Although workshops and semi nars^ were. offered 
at al<l three campuses, jnost offerings were at the" South campus. Women 
tended to attend the workshops closest ta them. 



History 

•Two counselors at the South campus developed th£ program to provide 
support services for the increasing number of single parents. they were 
seeing. Thejy were concerned with the increasing' pumbers of women becoming 
the sole sourceof financial support for their children and yet stuck in 
low paying jobs' or welfare programs. Tney wanted to help these single 
parents develop vocational skills that would make itpossjble for tljem to 
earn wages higher than public assistance^ They developed the Women's 
Career Program andi received Vocational Education Act(VEA) %ind>ng.to 
implement it. A director "who had worked with "single; heads of households - 
and who-was herself a single parent was&nred after funding was approved. 



The program was designed to provide support services for the single 
female parents wishing ,to upgrade or acquire new career skills. To carry 9 
out ttlis activity, the project director hired regular college counselors 
to work on the program part-time. She and the counselors attended various 
workshops and programs to learn more about the career needs of reentry 
women and counseling methods to serve them better. ^ survey was made 
through visits to various agencies and community counseling centers to m 
ascertain needs that were r^pt being met and program activities that were 
already developed. ' ^\ p * 

L . ■ ■ •< 

Descriptiort \ m 

- * s\ / \ K - 

•1 

OBJECTIVES ' | 

' ' \ 

The primary goal of the Women's Career Program was to provide an, * 
opportunity for socio-economicaj ly disadvantaged women 1 ; to acquire skills, 
and competencies necessary for independent adult functioning. Among 
specific objectives were thfce to establish:. ^ *, 

k t'A career counseling program for. wolTien who. lack saleable skills 
for entry into career oriented curricula at Erie Couimunfty College 
oY pther institutions; v - ' 

• r t. ' 1 4 
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• A career counseling referral program for individuals lacking 
academic preparation and job skills; 

• A career counseling program for women with inactive skills who 

need immediate employment— refresher courses or retraining programs; 
and ^ 

• A coordinated program with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
to maximize counseling activities and job perceptions for 
physically handicapped persons, f 6 



CHARACTERISTICS . 

The Women's Career Program was aimed at the adult woman Who is 
economically or socially disadvantaged and a single parent. It was a 
counseling program emphasizing generaT career awareness rather than • 
specializing in any one career field. 

-ACTIVITIES f 4 

When women approached the Career Program Office as a result of the 
outreach publicity, counseling referral, or personal' recommendation, 
individual counseling appointments to determine their needs were set up. 
At that- time the women v*ere interviewed and a tentative schedule of 
additional counseling appointments and workshops was established. 

Depending on individual needs, women had a choice of workshops given • 
on a rotating basis at each campus. One session was an all -day, program of 
seminars for single parents, 4fh1ch included assertiveness training, self- 

' assessment/ decision-making skilAsingle parenting, adjustment to single 
life, financial management, reentering the job market, returning to ' 
school, and keeping the car goin|T Professionals from various community 
agencies assisted with this program design and presentation. Another 
choice was a four-week workshop on single parenting presented with the 
Director of Family Counseling from a private agency. The program director, 
along with a counselor from a drug abuse prevention center, conducted 
a six-week session on assertiveness training. An evening .program — which 
covered money needs, money management* credit, and knpwledgeaWe 
consumerism — was. presented witfi a bank vice-president and the Better 

' Business Bureau'manager. Another evening- program explored- problems 
of resuming social life, as a single person with speakers from the univer- 
sity counseling department and the founder <Sf a singles organization in 
Buffalo. A math skills refresher course was presented for eight weeks 
in conjunction with-4^displaced homeniaker center. 

Women with some skills who needed immediate employment were counseled 
.on job seeking skills and resume development. Women with very limited 
skills were referred to a skills development center. 

• * 

For all of t-He women,' the Career Program staff continued counseling 
sessions for as long as the participants needed support services, This 
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combination of -individual counseling sessions and group informational 
programs proved effective. 

V 

MATERIALS , . ' • 

The f)rogram was not refunded, so there is no staff to answer queries, 
and no "products resulted from the program. Copies of the proposal may be 
obtained from 'the program director for the cost of copying and postage.^ 

OUTCOMES - . , 

During the first year of the program, 391 women x used some of the 
Career Program services. Questionnaires were sent to the first 184 to 
determine the outcome of program activities to .that pojnt. Of the number 
responding, 94 (5U) were counseled into educational programs; 16 (9%) 
were counseled into vocational skills programs -- CETA, BOCES, Everywoman 




ith Career Program counselors. Eleven did not respond. 



In the second year of .the program, 346 women came through the Wqnen's 
Career Program, The final report containing the breakdown of the^sults 
of the second year counseling is not yet available. 

STAFFING 

Program activities were carried out by a full-time coordinator with 
Counseling background, a full-time secretary, and six pafrt-time counselors 
who worked 150 hours each year. The VEA Advisory Council for the college 
was mandated to oversee VEA funds, with <two members/of the council being 
particularly supportive of the program. 

FUTURE DIRECTION . ^ 

^ None, since the college did not pick up the' program after 0EA funding 
ran out. , - 

REPLICATION ' 



College support and community participation helped make it possible 
to implement the program within the $48,000 first year' grant and the 
$51,000 second year grant. The program coordinator suggests that more 
female counselors would have been better, since a number of women-just 
coming out of a divorce or the death of a spouse were reluctant to seek 
help from male counselors. Also the emphasis on group work'and women 
developing their own resources through support and .self-help groups made 1 
women counselors more appropriate resources. * x 
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Contact 



Gerry Evans 

22 Claremont Avenue 

Buffalo, New York 14222 

OR ' * 



Mary Ann Etu 
~Equ1 ty Coor dftrator 



State Department of £3tication 
Twin Towers, Room 1605 
Albany, New York 12230 
518/473-7892 
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Pioneers in Equality: Expanding Role Options Through 

Vocational Education 



Program Summary* 



Address: Educational Equality Coordinator 

North Dakota State Board for Vocational Education /^\ . 
— 90a "EasOo ul e varcf Aven ue 

, Bi'smarck, North Dakota 58505 

701/224-2678 

Target Audience: Vocational eduction teachers, administrators, school board 
^ ' ^members, and s advisory committee members- 

Occupational Area: General awareness. 



Description: 



The overall goal of the Pioneers in Equality program is to provide 
three-day workshop training for North Dakota's vocational 
educators. The specific objectives of the workshops are to 
enable participants to V) identity sex bias and role' stereotyping, 

2) develop strategies for dealing With bias and stereotyping, 

3) review resource materials, 4)^ participate in^strategies 
designed to expand role options, and 5) build trust £nd 
partnership betw een women and men . The program, coordinated 
by the University of North Dakota's" Division of Continuing 
Education and developed in close collaboration with the state's 
sex equity coordinator, was one method for meeting a goal in the 
state's plan tp provide sex equity training to local educators. 
Participants also received a Pioneers in Equality Resource 
Handbook. * 



Outcomes:* 



Funding: 



One workshop was held in each of North Dakota's eight 
administrative geographical regions!' The workshops were attended 
by vocational educators and other persons. Workshop evaluation 
results were highly favorable* ' 

Approximately .$33,000 were .available to cover workshop development 
and implementation expenses, as well as' participant travel, 
lodging, and per diem costs. Of the total amount, about 
$25;000 were-act^illy spent;. 



v 
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Setting 

* 

The setting for theRroneers in Equality program is the entire state 
of North Dakota^a largTlind sparsely populated -area. Oyer 85% of its 
lapd is used for raising crops or livestock; most of- its manufacturing 
consists of food products and some farm equipment. Less than a million 
people live in the entire state, and no cities have a 'population of over 
100,000. Administratively, the state is divided into eight regions,. To' 
meet 'the needs of the approximately 600 vocational 'educators in all 
regions of North Dakota, the State Board far Vocational Education, through- 
the educational equality coordinator, contracted with the University of 
North Dakota to provide sex equity workshops in each of the eight regions. 

rv - ' ' * 

History 

Because of North Dakota's sparse population density, reaching 
educators <at the local level is a difficult task. There are many rural, 
geographically isolated, schools . With so few vocational educators at 
each local site>it is difficult to -implement school«or district-wide 
staff developmeik : % activities. Without additional support, it is equally 
difficult for educators ^to- travel to region-wide workshops or conferences. 

In 1979, one\pf the! educational equality coordinator's first activi- 
ties was to'condudti a wdrkshop-for vocational teachers and guidance 
counselors ip the stahJ^Jhe difficulties in handling, logistical arrange- 
ments for the workshop Ce-'g., travel, lodging, meals) and arranging for 
the workshop' agenda and fakers soon became, apparent to the coordinator, 
who had to carry out these activities with only secretarial support. 

A short *ime after conducting the conference, the. Director of 
Conferences and Institutes of the University of North Dakota's Division 
of Continuing Education approached the educational equality coordinator. 
The mission of the Division of Continuing EducatipnHs to determine and 
meet the informational and educat'iohal needs of North^Dakota? citizenry, 
which cannot be provided by regular ,on-campus programs./ The- Department 
of Conferences and Institutes seeks to develop collaborative arrangements 
with North Dakota organizations to carry olit short-term educational 
' programs. If an organisation wishes to sponsor a conference or workshop, • 
the Department will provide logistical support in arranging for the- 
activity and help in developing appropriate content and materials^ 

The Pioneers in Equality Program grew out of th-is initial meeting. 
The educational equality coordinator had a budget of. approximately $33,000 
in held-over, sdx equity monies and a goa«l from the state's five-year p-lan 
to provide training for local vocational educators. Furthermore, she 
understood that with virtually no staff, carrying out effective staff 
development training at the local level would be 4 difficult task. At 
the same time, the Division of Continuing Education was seeking to J 
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expand'the utilization of its services. Thus, a collaborative arrange- 
ment was initiated in which the educational equality coordinator provided 
the guidelines and funds for the Pioneers in Equality Program, and the 
Division of Continuing Education, Department of Conferences and Ihsti- 
tutes, assumed responsibility for handling workshop logistical arrange- 
ments, and hiring a project director to develop program content and 
materials, as well as implement'* the workshops. 



* Description. 



OBJECTIVES 



The overall goal of the Pioneers in Equality Program is to provide 
three-day workshop training for vocational educators^ The specific 
objectives of the workshops are* to enable participants to: 

§ Identify sex bias and sex, role stereotyping; 

t Develop strategies for' dealing wi,th sex bias antf sex stereotyping; 

> / • 

c • 

• Review resource materials;, ' 

, ' § Participate in strategies designed to expand role options; and 

• Build trust and partnership between women and men. - 

CHARACTERISTICS . / * 

■ The workshop was designed for vocational education teachers, 
administrators, schoo] board members and advisory committee members 
^involved in planning and implementing vocational education programs. 
These participants were not, charged -for attendance. Travel, lodging, 
and a food per diem were also available. If substitute teachers needed 
to be hired in order for teachers to attend, this expense was also paid. 
There was a registration fee for all other interested persons. 

ACTIVITIES * „ . , 

To fully understand the Pioneers in Equality Program it is useful 
to described more detail the collaborative arrangements instrumental 
-in carrying out workshop activities. Once a decision had been reached 
to coordinate the .program through the University of North Dakota 1 * 
Division of Continuing Education, a project director was hired to develop 
workshop format, materials, afrrd content. The project director met wtth 
the Director of the Department of Conferences and Institutes and an / 
appointed conference coordinator to plan the workshops within pro&ft 
budget '1 imitations. 

V 
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It -was decided to hold a series of thrse-day workshops with 20 
hours of activities. To facilitate travel, workshops started at noon of , 
the first day and ended at noon tfftthe third day. Workshops were^planned 
for one major city in each of the eight administrative regions in North 
Dakota. A ^00-page handbook containing workshop activities and resource 
materials was also developed and printed for c di?tribution to each work- 
shop participant. The project director was assisted in this task by an^ 
advisory committee. An attractive brochure providing workshop information 
was. also designed to inform potential participants about the program. It 
^was distrib^d by the Department of Continuing Education. 

A University conference coordinator worked with- the project director 
on program activities. She assumed responsibility for arranging for work-, 
shop' meeting rooms, lodging, and meals. She also distributed the program 
brochure to the target audience. At the workshop sites, the conference 
coordinator handled the administrative details, registration, meals*, and 
audiovisual equipment. Arrangements v/ere also made so that participants 
could receive credits, if desired, from the University of North Dakota, 
North Dakota State University 1 , or Minot State College. To receive credit 
it was necessary for participants to carry out a- k project after Workshop 
attendance. 



A total of eiTght workshops were held; One was held in September, 
one in October, three in November, and- three in December of 1980. Each 
had a similar format. Although the project director, conference coor- 
dinator, and educational equality coordinator attended each workshop, they 
did^not lead most workshop activities. Instead, local educators, business 
or professional persons led the activities. 

. Pt;ior to each workshop, resource persons in x the region were" contacted 
and asked to present a specific topic. They were provided with a handbook 
with information on each topic. Resource persons were also provided a 
small stipend. It was felt that the use of local persons would not only 
help personalize workshop content for^the specific region, but would also 
help develop a resource network within that region. 

*» 

Major workshop ^activities covered the^following topics: 



Jactiy 



Title 



Content 



Expanding 'Sex RoIqs: Touchstones 
of Success 



Real life events and philo- 
sophical guidelines that would 
expand sex roles 



Unrolling the Hidden Curriculum 



Values and .Attitudes Affecting the 
Roles of Men and Women in Families 
and the World of Work 



Bias, stereotyping^ and dis- 
crimination and unintentional 
'behaviors reinforcing stereo-' 
types 

Relationship of sex identity 
to roles, world of work, and 
other issues 
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Tit^e 

Relationship BetweerTWork and fami.ly 

> i 

Effects of Sex Stereotyping op Men 
Sexism in Language and Textbooks 

Men's Work^Women's Work . 



Living in Today's World: Kid's 
Culture 

Sex: The ReaT Thing 



Roads Away From Power 



" Content . 

Myths arrcT>eaJ4-ties<> concerning 
the family and work 

How stereotyping affects men 

Ways to expand language to 
encourage role options and to * 
analyze btasedLtextbooks 

Trust-building behaviors between 
men. and women 

Activities that identify what 
students are doing to each other 

Effects of sexual differences 
on attitudes toward. one's self- 
image, family status, and work 
aspirations 1 

Behavior patterns that affect 
the success of men and women 
in their chosen professions 



In addition, sample curriculum materials were available for review,- 
Participants were slso provided )*ith a list of free loan, sex-equity 
materials that were available fronr the* North Dakota State Board for 
Vocational Education and materiafls available from Project EQUAL, a -sex 
equity -project carried out by the Division of Continuing Education, 
North Dakota State University. / 

'MATERIALS 

A handbook, Pioneers in Equality: Expanding- Role Options in 
Vocational Education , was developed for distribution to each workshop 
participant,^ The handbook, an adaptation of materials produced by 
Amanda Smith's New Pioneers project, contains backgrourtd material and . 
activities for each "Workshop topic. It also contains resource lists. 
After completing the cycle of 8 workshops, a limited number of copies 
'of the handbook were still available. Information on its availability, 
as : well as, the program 1 ^ final report,' can be obtained from the state 
educational equality coordinator. 

OUTCOMES 

Program staff feel that there have been significant outcomes of the 
workshops. They feel that the workshops promoted interaction among 
vocational educators and between vocational educators and school 
administrators^. Because the workshops were specfft6a44^designed to be 
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as nonthreatening as possible, conmunication between home economics 
teachers and trade and industrial teachers, f.or example, was facilitated. 
In addition, the educational equality coordinator feels that her presence 
at each workshop has given her visibility and that she will be called on 
in the futifre to provide additional information . and training. 

STAFFING * 

Because the Division Df Continuing Education coordinated the program, 
it is difficult to determine precisely the staff time needed to implement ' 
the program. The project- director, hired on a temporary contract basis, 
was the only staff person whose sole responsibility was program develop- # 
ment and implementation. She feels that the project required about half 
her time over an approximate six-month time period for workshop and 
materials development. ,Once the workshops began, she devoted nearly a 
full-time effort to the'project. Before the workshops- began, the 
conference coordinator, who had been allotted for in the budget, handled ' 
arrangements for the workshops along with her other dut'ies; once the 
workshops began, it required nearly her full-time effort. Secretarial 
support was also funded -by the program and. provided by the Division. The 
educational equality coordinator's time was not included in the program 
budget. An advisory committee, composed of one vocational educator from 
each of the eight regions, assisted the program by reviewing materials 
and providing suggestions for local workshop leaders, as well as assisting 
in implementation of 'the workshops. v> ' 

FUTURE DIRECTION 

There are no current plans to provide additional workshops for local 
vocational educators after v £ompletion of the eight workshops. Plans, 
however, do exist to continue the collaborative arrangement between the 
State Board of Vocational Education and the Division of Continuing Educa- - 
tion to promote sex equity. The two groups intend to Ijold a meeting with 
the state's vocational education teacher educators to discuss ways the * 
Pioneers in Equality activities, and materials could be integrated intc) 
teacher training. In addition, they have tentative plans to give the 7 - 
Pioneers in Equality training as a one-week summer course at the University 
of. 'North Dakota. Some discission is going on about establishing the 
training as a correspondence qo.ur.se through the University of North Dakota. 

REPLICATION " 

Approximately $33,000 was available to support the program. Because 
the number of participants was smaller than anticipated, approximately 
$-25,000 of this amount was spent. Although staff were pleased with the 
program, they have several suggestions for anyone interested in replicating 
the program; one of these undoubtedly concerns the budget. If, in addition 
to workshop implementation, materials and workshop content are to be 
developed, it is important to estimate accurately the level of effort that 
will be required. 




Addi t iorraTly , - prograra staff suggest that consideration be given to 
the scheduling of workshops. As it. was, six of the three-day workshops 
were given in f a seven^week time period. 'Because travel to all regions 
of North Dakota v/as involvedand staff arrived at each site the day 
-prior to the workshop , v the intensive-ichedule required nearly the fuy? 
attention Vf\t he educational equality coordinator and the conference 
coordinator, each of^whom also had^other responsibilities. 

program -staff feel that key elements in the success of the program 
include a good project director, logistical support, a willingness to 
accept and startr^t the awareness level of participants., and attractive 
materials that pa#icipant§ can take home. The association of the 
University ^of North Dakota with the workshop is believed to have added^ 
credibility to the program and lowered the level of threat faced by 
some participants.' 



Contact 

Lois Schneider, Project Director. 
1117 Third Avenue South . ■ 

Fargo, North Dakota 
701/293-3577 

OR ' ^ ■ 

Nancy Thorndal^ 

Educational Equality Coordinator 

North Dakota State Board of Vocational Education 

900 East Boulevard Avetiu£ 

Bismarck, North Dakota 58505 » t 

701/224-2678 / 

\ 
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Displaced Homemaker Project 


« 

• 




r 




* 




Address: 


Program Summary , • 

Assistant Director, Division of Vocational Education 

Vocational Home Economics Section Q * 

65 South Front Street 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 - " 
61 4/466-3046 






Target Audience: 


Displaced homemakers. 




i 


Occupational Area: Guidance, "survival skills," p reemployment modules, access to 
training programs. 




• 


Description: 


This statewide project of displaced homemaker programs provides 
opportunities for all the~local education agencies to apply for 
Basic Grant* unit funding for a displaced homema,ker program site.,. 
Six pilot programs were funded in 1978-79, with 19 programs 
funded 'in 1979-80 and 25 in 1980-81. Each program begins with 
assessing the needs for the program in th? particular community 
in Ohio. An advisory committee, is formed. Agency support is 
contracted and supportive agencies are utilized. Publicity and 
outYeach are used to recruit participants. Preemployment 
modules, ABE/GED, And training are scheduled. The five modules, v 
developed for the program, are personal development, survival 
skills, career exploration, job" readiness, and heme and family 
(Man agemen l . NonLraai Lionai worK is stressed, ana mai viauai izea 
attention is available to each participant. 


f 

I 




Outcomes: } 
V 


. During the pilot year and the first year of ongoing programs, 
1,932 displaced-homemakers were served. Of the 336 persons served 

. in the pilot year, 280 entered the preemployment modules, with 

, 111 finding employment % and leT'in skill training or other further 
education. In 1979-80, 1,596 persons were served, with 950 v 
entering the modules, 254 finding employment* and 212 in sktll 
training* or other further education. 

- - . . * • 




1 


Funding: 


For Fiscal Year 1981, approximately $400,000 of Federal Vocational 
Education Basic Grant Funds were contracted to 25 sites, with, 
> 'each site 'receiving from $11 ,000 to 417,000. Through cooperative 
agreements at each of the sites, approximately $500,000 of CETA 
funds are being expended to support eligible program participants.^ 

♦ ** 
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Setting 

> » 

The Ohio Displaced Homemakers project is unique, in that it is a 
statewide system. Any local education agency that is an eligible 1 
recipient for Federal vocational education* funds from the Basic Grant 
carTapply to have a displaced homemaker program. The State of Ohio- 
has both urban and rural situations. Its unemployment is higher than 
the national average due to the downward trend in the automobile and 
steel industries. Eligible recipients include comprehensive^ high 
schools and joint vocational schools.- ^ 



History 



The Vocational Home Economics Section of the Ohio Department of 
Education assumed leadership for initiating. and developing programs to 
meet the unique needs of displaced homemakers. Under the >di recti on of 
the Assistant Director, Vocational Home Economics Section, and with the 
.assistance pf the state sex equity coordinator , the Displaced Homemaker 
Program-moved from an idea in April 1977 to a reality in August 1978. 
Six pilot programs were funded in 1978-79. The following year,. 19 
programs were funded. In 1980-81, 25 programs were funded. 

In order for a program to be funded, a local education agency must 
submit an application requesting Basic Grant unit funds. In the applica- 
tion, the. agency must indicate the local school support and agency - * 
(usually CETA) support that will be provided to the program. 

The. Vocational Education support includes $11 ,000 to $17,000 per 
* program, training and inservice for the program coordinator, program 
guidelines, curriculum guide and other educational materials, statewide 
coordination, assistance in proposal writing and public relations, and 
research analysis and dissemination. The local school provides an assess 
ment facility, training facilities, recruitment of independent clients, 
comrn'tment to adult education with team support, in the school district, 
•and job placement assistance. The agency provides recruitment of dis- 
advantaged clients, individual stipends or allowances, individual 
contracts for self-help modules and for skill training, individual 
transportation costs', child care services, jdr^iver training, and job 
placement assistance. . 



Description 



OBJECTIVES 



The goal of the Ohio Displaced Homemaker Program is to provide 
displaced homemakers with the information and support enabling them to 
develop a positive se.l f-concept and plan for their future. Some 
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specific objectives include: 
, K • Developing survival skills; 

• Taking responsibility for directing their own lives; 

• Assessing work interests, skills, needs and values; 

• Exploring both nontraditional and traditional occupations; 

• Making career decisions and plans; 

• Training for an occupation that matches interests and aptitudes; 

• Organizing for the dual role of homemaker and wage earner; and ) 

• Obtaining a job, . , 

In addition, the program staff wants to help displaced homemakers arrange 
for vocational training by'.v. 

• Utilizing, existing educational resources and facilities as they 
pertain 1^0 displaced homemakers* neefds, and 

\ 

\t Coordinating with existing social service agencies to eliminate 
V duplication of service, * 

CHARACTERISTICS 

> These programs are targeted toward displaced homemakers,- single 
heads of households who - lack adequate job skills, homemakers and 
part-time workers who wish to secure full -time jobs, and traditional 
workers who seek employment in nontraditional job areas^. 

ACTIVITIES 

— ^ 

Each program begins with assessing the needs for the program in a 
particular Ohio community. An advisory committee is then formed, and 
supportive agencies are utilized ?mcl agency support is contracted. 
Publicity and outreach are used to recruit participants. Modules, GED, 
and training are scheduled. The five modules, developed specifically for 
the program, are personal development, survival skills, career exploration, 
job readiness, and home and family management. . "Nontraditional work is 
stressed. Individualized attention is made avail able "to each f)articiparit. 

Child care will be arranged for^clients with children. And when 
training is pomplete, the program staff will assist. job-ready displaced 
homemakers find employment. 



N. 
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MATERIALS ' ■ . 

Three handbooks are available through the Instructional Materials 
Laboratory, 112 'Tpwnshend Hail, 1885 Neil Avenue Mall, The Ohio State" 
University, Columbus, Ohio 43210. They are: Vocational Home Economics 
Administrative Guide for Displaced "Homemaker Programs (approximately 
$8.00); Vocational Home Economics Resource Guide for~Di spaced Homemaker 
Programs (includes yie five modules, approximately $15.00); and Vocational 
Home Economics Evaluation Materials for_ Displaced Homemaker Programs 
(Approximately $8.00). A 16riBi color tilm, Sorta Great! ,, focusing on . • 
three successful- role models with an, overview of the displaced homemaker \ 
-program components is available for $85.00 .(additional for ou^-of-state\^ 
purchase) from Ohio State University, Department of Photograph and 
Cinema, 156 West 19th v Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 43210. 

OUTCOMES '* 

From six pilot sites, the number of Ohio displaced 'homemaker programs 
supported by vocational education increased to 19 in T979*-80 and to 25 v— 
in 1980-81. During the pilot year and the first year of ongoing programs, 
1,932 displaced homemakers were served. Of the 366 persons served during 
the pilot year, 280 persons entered the preempToyment modules, with 111 
finding employment and >61 entering skill training courses or other educa- 
tion!) rog rams. of the T' 596 Persons served in 1979-80, 950 entered the 
modules, with 254 finding employment and 212 pursuing skill training or 
further education. Outcome information for th| 1980-81 year is not yet 
•avail able, * <•♦.'.' 

' STAFFING 

At the state fevel , the program is administered by the Assistant 
Director of Vocational Education. A full-time 'coordinator and half-time 
evaluator are also bn the state staff. Each of the 25 local programs . 
has a full-time coordinator, usually- a home economist with a minimum of 
three 'years of teaching experience. Some local programs have provided 
additional staffing. Tire advisory committees at each program site 
include previous participants, agency representatives', educators, and 
employers. 

FUTURE DIRECTION 

The overarching goal of the state s,taff for this program is' to 
provide standards and flexibility. This means .that while a core program 
is provided, the way the program- is implemented depends bn the needs and 
desires of the specific community operating .a program site. This process 
will be continued. With- program proposals due in late March 1981, staff 
are hoping that three more sites will apply for a displaced homemaker^ 
program, bringing the number of program sites' up to 28. % '• 
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REPLICATION * * .. - • 

, For Fiscal Year 1981,' approximately $40Q,0Q(Tof Federal Vocational 
Education Basic Grant Funds hate been contracted into this Displaced 
Honfemaker Project. Sites receive from*$U,000 to $1?,000 from the 
funding, " Through cooperative agreements at each of the sites, approxi- 
mately $500,000 of CETA funds are being^ expended' 1e the displaced home- 
maker programs. Replication would probably require similar funding. 

The three publications listed^ under -MATERIALS provide excellent 
guidance for anyone hoping to get such.a j progrartr underway in thojlr state. 

Contact r 

. Sonia Price of Vicki Mel'vin' p 
Vocational Home Economics 
65 South Front Street . 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
614/466-3046 

OR ; ' r 

Supervisor, Sex- Equity \ ^ 

Division of Vocational Education,^ 

907 Ohio Departments Building * 

.65 South Ffont Street * * * 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 * 

614/466-3430 



A Model Development for Recruitment Retention, and Placement of 
~\ Female Students in Secondary Vocational Education Programs 
Which Have Traditionally Been for Males 

and 

The Dissemination Service for Sex Equity Information 



Program Summary 

« — 

Department of Agricultural Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
614/422-6321 

Local vocational education administrators, teachers, and 
counselors. ™ 



Address: 



Target Audience: 



Occupational Area: Secondary vocational programs, especially agriculture, trade, 
and industrial: - 



Description: 



\ 

\ 

\ 



Outcomes: 



The'Mod^J/fi^velopment project provided a research base from 10 
schools (five with women in production agriculture, five with 
women in traditionally male trade and industrial programs) for 
what had been used to successfully recruit women students. This 
research basA was used to develop a. model for use in Ohio schools 
to recruit, ^retain, ,and place women students in programs non- 
traditional for their sex. ♦ 

The Dissemination Service for Sex Equity Information ..(DSSEI) 
provides a loan library, bi-weekly newsletters, a directory of 
nontraditional workers, training sessions on sex equity policy 
development for vocational education administrators, and training 
workshops for teams of vocational educators. * 

The research results indicate that 'the production agriculture 
programs are ahead of the trade and industry programs in sex. 
equity. Thus far, the joint vocational schools have been the 
heaviest use,rs of the DSSEI library. The five regional seminars 
for over 100 vocational administrators received positive evalua- 



*y tions. 



Funding: 



Federal vocational education funding, through -the state, fof~~ . 
the model development project:' $16,543.* DSSEI is funded af a< 
line item of the state vocational education department .for * r 
teacher education: $35,000 for -operations and $15,000 for , 
printing and publications. * 



Setting 



These two projects ^jre housed in The Ohio State-University Agri- 
Cultural Education Departm^jit. Staff operate from offices on the second 
floor of the Agricultural Administration Building. However, much of the 
work of the projects was, and is, conducted in the public schools of 
JDhio, including joint vocational schools and comprehensive high schools. 
The department chair of agricultural education and several of the younger 
faculty members are very supportive of sex equity efforts, in vocational 
educatjon. This suppoptiyeness has created a very positive climate for 
carrying out these two projects. - " 




^ The project director for /the Model Development project was asked by 
his department chair to represent the Agricultural Education Department, 
on a statewide committee fdr sex equity of vocational teacher educators. 
He brought to the committee his experiences of starting a local agri- 
cultural program in Colorado, comprised predominately of young women. 
Through his work on the committee, his past experiences, and his dis- 
cussions with' the state sex equity coordinator, the proposal for the 
research project to develop the mtfdel was developed and funded. 

An advisory conja^ttee for the research project, consisting of local 
administrators, supervisors, teachers, and students in agriculture and 
trade and industry (T&T), experts in sex equity, and state department 
representatives, wa* instrumental in suggesting that the findings of the 
research study and the modpl developed bfe implemented throughout the 
state. The state director of vocational education and the state sex 
equity coordinator were then able to develop, with the agricultural 
education department, the dissemination service. ^ 

* 

, Description 

OBJECTIVES 

%► ' 
The model development project was research oriented, designed to 
Identify secondary vocational programs in Ohio that had been successful 
\ in recrui44jiq women students for their production agriculture programs 
and for their- traditionally male T&I programs. Its specific objectives 
were: " - $ 

* To collect information from the successful programs by taking 
* with norytraditional 'students, traditional students, teachers, 
counselors, administrators, parents and employers-; 
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• To use this information to' develop a model to be usecl in 
recruiting* retaining, and placing women students in nontradi tional . 
vocational edacatipn programs and in employment; and 

• Following the successful completion of the research project, to 
establish the Dissemination Service for Sex Equity Information 
(DSSEI). ; , ■ 

CHARACTERISTICS 

© 

Both of these projects are targeted toward secondary vocational 
education programs. The model development project was targeted specif id- 
eally toward women enrolled in production agriculture and traditionally 
male T&I programs and toward the student^, teachers, counselors, parents, 
and employers who interact wi£h the women students. The DSSEI project * 
targets local, secondary vocational education administrators and teachers 
in Ohio. 

ACTIVITIES ' 9 

( For the model development project, Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion's vocational education enrollment statjsTI'cs were used to identify 
programs that had wonjen enrolled in production agriculture and T&I. 
Forty agriculture programs and 20 T&I programs were identified. From 
this group, state supervisors assisted ip identifying the schools that' ' 
had high quality programs." Using a number of criteria (urban/rural 
representation, joint vocatiohal school/comprehensive high school 
representation, schools with at least five T&I programs), five schools 
each for agriculture and T&I were selected. 

Schools were very cooperative in setting up site ^sits for the project 
staff, probably because they were informed that they were selected be- 
cause they had done better in this area than other schools. Students, 
teachers, counselors, administrators, parents, and employers were 'inter- 
viewed. Results of the interviews* were compiled Jnto a research report. 
The results were also used 'to develop a model for recruitment, retention, 
and placement of female students in vocational education programs that 
have traditionally been for males. /^~* ^ 

$SSEI represents th^ service aspUfcof the project. It he exact nature 
of its activities reflects the results of the research program.* The staff 
is developing a.directory of non traditional workers in Ohi'o as well as a 
pamphlet describing DSSEI, its plans, and projects, and a bi-weekly news- 
letter is being published. It has established ajoan library of sex equity 
materials and developed a resource guide to the library and to other 
materials. DSSEI works with the guidance of one central advisory committee 
"and the assistance of five^egional advisory committees/ 

. DSSE-1 has a workshop component too. Five regional training sessions 
on sex- equity policy development for vocational education administrators 
have beSTi held. The staff has also scheduled 60 training workshops fof 
teams of vocational educators from each of Ohio's school districts. 



MATERIALS - \ 

A Model for Recruitment, Retention,* and Placement of .Female Students 
in Vocational Education Programs Which Have Traditionally Been for Males 
by James A. Knight; <0an Henderson , v *and Ann R.ies is available from: 
Agricultural Curriculum Materials, 254 Agriculture Administration, 
2120 Fyffe Road, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 43210, for . . 
$3.00 flO or more ^opies, $2-00 each). 

Educating far Equal Uy (bi-weekfy newsletters) t A .Resource Guide to 
Sex Equity Materials for Secondary Votational Educators , and Est ablishing 
a Foundation for Sex Fair flocational Education: An Administrator's 
Seminar on Sex Equity Policy Development are available from the project - 
director for- the cost of reproduction. 

OUTCOMES • . • 

^. ' ' 

FronKhe information collected in the schools in the research project, 
it appears that, in the area or sex equity, the production agriculture 
programs in Ohio are ahead of the state's T&I programs. The project staff 
attributes this differential to strong 4-H programs and to strong Future 
Farmers of America programs (coed since 1#70). * ■ / 

Results of "the^study have been presented to the Central Region ^ 
Agriculture Education Research meeting i it Kansas City, the National 
Agriculture Education Research meeting in New Orleans, and to si*" state- 
wide meetings in Ohio (T&I teaJher ^educators,. state. and local T&I super- 
visors, ^tate and local agriculture supervisors, vocational directors/ 
vocational superintendents, and the vocational agriculture teachers section 
'of the Ohio Vocational Association). - 

*■ ■ " - . t 

- v The DSSE1 project "distributes 10,000 copies , of each of the, bi-weekly 
newsletters. They go to secondary vocational* teachers, counselors", 'and 
administrators. Thus vfar, the tfeavfesj use of th'6 Toan library has been'- 
by the joint vocational schools. In £he five regional seminars for . ' 
vocational administrators, over 1 Coadministrators have given positive 
evaluations. Staff members^fottf^Kthat , in order for the administrators ° , . 
to work on sex Equity policy for their .schools, a revfew of the sex 
equity legislation was necessary. - \ . * 

* ■ [ ■ s 

STAFFING J 

\ V ^ — 
s For the model development project, the project director (an * 
agricultural educatioh faculty member) donated time. Two graduate *- 
research associates worked half-time and an undergraduate provided 
half-time clerical assistance. For DS5EU there is a full-time project 
director, two 1ialf-time graduate research assistants, and a half-time 
clerical person. 

. . ••■ »■ 



4 - 
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■ ' • ' ■ ... <i 

FUTURE DIRECTION . • ' 

Project staff is convinced of the importance of appropriate role 
models for recruiting students for nontraditional vocational programs . 
The directory of °nontraditional workers under development will provide 
a resource for*schools, demonstrating to students that people of their 
\ sex are working in the occupations they can train for. Providing 
technical assistance for teachers is also part of the future scheduled 
work. 

p .REPLICATION 

State vocational education funds of $16,543 supported the model 
development project, plus the donated time of the project director from 
Ohio State University. DSSEI is funded as a line itenrof the State 
Vocational Education Department for Teacher Education: $35,000 is 
provided for operations and $15,000 for printing and publications. 

If the model development project were to be repeated, the project 
staff suggests including more sites and, for a comparison, studying a 
group of sites that have good vocational programs with no women students 
enrolled in nontraditional programs. Use of an advisory committee is- 
also strongly recommended. . 



Contact 



Cynthia. Kohles or James A. Knight 
Department of Agricultural Education 
The Ohio State University * 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 . 
,614/422-6321 

OR 

Supervisor, Sex Equity 
Division of Vocational Education 
907 Ohio Departments Building 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
■ 614/466-3430 
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Phone-In Education System 
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Program Summary 






Address: 

•* 


• 

Mt. Hood Community College, MaywOod Park & 
10100 NE Prescott Street ¥ 
Portland', Oregon v 97220 ' 4 
503/256-4393 ^ 


f 

■ 1 




* * 
Target Audience: 


Posts^concTary education for displaced homemakers, single parents, 
homemakers and part-time workers, handicapped, and others with 
transportation problems. 




Occupational Area: 

* 


Courses are available in Bookkeeping/Accounting, Business Math, 
Study Skills, Basic English Grammar, Spelling Fundamentals, 
Algebra Fundamentals, Psychology of, .Human Relations, Stenography, 
Filing, Typing, Ten and Full Key Adding,' Electronic Calculator, 
and History of Western Civilization. * * 




* 


Description: 

• 


The program provides education and training for those who cannot 
leave home to attend classes. The lecture/lesson for each class 
'is on cassette tape and is played >over the telephone for the' 
student who calls in. There is a text/workbook that is designed 
for each course. The program coordinator travels to each student's 
home every week to monitor progress and to administer tests. 
Students may a^so phone the staff of the Center for assistance. 
Students can begin a course at any time and may progress at their 
own rate. The system is designed to ensure success rather than 
failure. Studerrt6~ may retake each tSt until jt is passed and can 
• take as long as is necessary to complete the course provided 70% 
is completed by the end of eleven weeks. 


■ 




Outcomes: 


Twenty students have been enrolled in each of the two terms and 
have been "taking one or two courses. About a fourth intend to 
continue into the third term. Quite unexpectedly, students are 
using the phone-in education system as a way of getting /^started 

vin their education and then seem willing to make the extra effort 

' to get into a regular on-campus program. 






Funding: , 

• 


A grant of $14,524 from Career Education and Vocational Education, 
Instructional Services Division, Oregon Department of Education 
and $8,696 from Mt. Hood Community College. Funding covered a 
year beginning in March of 1980. 


' ■? 
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Setting 



The sign on the door reads "People Serving\People." This motto of 
Mt. Hood Community College is the moving'force behind many of the acti- 
vities and -programs at the college and is being given new meaning by the 
Phone-in Education System offered through the Maywood Park satellite 
campus. The Self-Paced Instruction Center. at Maywood Park is the host 
program fqr the Phone-In Education System and was founded as one of 
several innovative programs: "Originally opened in a shopping center 
where it might serve people more conveniently, the Center is >r\M housed 
in the annax to what was once a parochial high school in the northeast 
section of Portland, Oregon. 

The community college district statistics indicate that about 
7% of the population attends -classes at Mt. Hood .and. that more than 
40% of all full-time' students are enrolled in vocational education 
programs. About a third of the students are over 30 years old. 
Other figures especially pertinent to the target population fo> the 
Phone-in Education System show that about 2,500 women, are Aid to 
Dependent Children (ADC) recipients and another 1,000 are either 
short- or long-term disabled citizens. 



History 

The Self-Paced Instruction Center, offers a unique approach to 
education for those seeking a job skill. By coming to the Center and 
using instructional media such as slides, cassette and video tapes that 
are combined with programmed textbooks,- students take a variety of 
courses at times convenient for them. On-site instructors answer 
questions and .provide immediate feedback on tests.. A system of open- 1 
entry, open-exit registration enables students to start courses when- 
ever it is convenient and Jo proceed at their 'own paqe. Although it 
is possible to completeng^urse within a few wefcjjs, the materials are. 
designed to be finishedji^ 11 weeks. Students who have successfully 
completed at lease 75% the course work may continue without re- 
registering or paying for a second terra. It is only slight exaggera- 
tion to stay that every student successfuUy-ffnishes the material be- 
cause the system has been designed to eliminate the concept of failure. 
Students 'who score below 70% correct on a test are requested to 
review the material and to take alternative forms of the test until the 
minimum scjore is met. Students tirid such a learning environment to be 
non-threatening and especially encouraging to^ those .who have been out 
of school fof ,some time. * 

. , The Phone-In Education System is the braln-chUd of one of the 
Sel f-Paced~lTTStruc t i on Center-s staff members . She/knew-the-Cervter'is 
philosophy would be ideal for displaced homemakers, forewomen with 
young children who wanted to gp to work in a few years, for part -time 
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or under-employed individuals, and for the disabled. The problem was 
A that most of these find that the difficUl ty of attending regularly 
scheduled classes or of even getting to the Center often outweighs thei 
need for job skill training. She finally realized that the telephone , 
could help overcome the problem. 



Description 



OBJECTIVES 

The overall goal of the program is to provide individualized fasic 
and business education courses via telephone to individuals who need 
training but who are unable to attend classes on campus. The specific 
objectives were to: c ( 

• Implement a telephone education system for those who cannot 
leave their homes; 

• Teach basic education and business skill subjects' using the 
telephone and a visiting instructor. 

CHARACTERISTICS : 

Homemakers (including* displaced homemakers), single heads of 
households with small children, part-time workers, and the disabled are 
encouraged to use the system. But, because the program is conducted as 
part of the activities of a community college, the courses are designed 
for post secondary students. They are concerned with business skills 
(e.g., bookkeeping, business math, psychology of human relations) and 
developmental education (e.g., study skills, basic grammar, spelling, 
vocabulary). 

ACTIVITIES^ 

Potential students may learn about the Phone-In Education System 
over the radio, in a newspaper article, on a television talk show, in 
an advertisement , from a brochure seen .in the welfare department, the 
hospital, or a CETA office*, or through the community college's- course 
catalog. An aggressive outreaqh program that won the coordinator a 
marketing award from the president of Mt. Hood Community College is one 
key to the early success o? the program. 

. A simple telephone call is all it takes to get registered. Usual 
fees are charged, although* students with financial need receive coun- a 
seling and are assisted. in applying' for aid. Students who do not know 
which course or courses they want to take can request that the coor- 
dinator come to the home. After the student is registered, the coor- 
dinator provides an orientation to the; course and sells the textbook to 
the student. 




/ 

/ 



Let's follow a typical student through the program. Charlene calls 
a number at either a pre-arranged time or when her two young children 
finally take their nap. She states which cassette tape she wants to 
hear. The clerk gives the student the phone number for one of the two 
lines tied into the system. Then while Charlene is red-ialing, the clerk 
mounts the. tape in the specially adapted phone recorder. When the phone 
rings, the receiver is lifted and placed on The phone recorder. At 
various points during the lesson, the instructor on the tape^asks 
Charlene to stop the tape in order to do some york i 4 n the textbook. At 
this point, she hangs up the phone and does the required work/ Then she 
redials the same number and is reconnected to the' tape. If Charlene 
does not understand some of the material and would like to have a portion 
or even all of the tape rewound, then the clerk is called on the Center's 
general number and is asked to assist in getting to the proper place on 
the tape. As would be true in a conventional classroom, Charlene some- 
tiipes would liKp to ask a question and rehearing the tape would not help 
her. When this* happens , she phones the Center and asks to speak to the ; 
coordinator/instructor or one of the other on-duty instructors. About < 
once a week, Charlene is ready for the next achievement test. When the 
necessary material has been covered, she phones the coordinator and 
arranges for a visit to the home. There the test is administered and 
graded, providing immediate feedback.. If Charlene does not get 70% 
of the test correct, she is encouraged to review the material and 
arrange for another test to be given. 

The Phone-In Education System is built on the resources and staff - 
of the Self-Paced Instruction Center. The Center has tapes for 36 
courses, with each course requiring about 24 tapes. Twenty-six of 
these are available through the* phone-in program. The list of courses 
expands as more tapes are acquired. The restriction is always that the 
Center have staff qualified to answer questions. Since the original 
staff had training in business skills, most of the courses are oriented 
toward this cont^pt area. 

MATERIALS ; » 

The Self-Paced Instruction Center has always preferred profession- 
ally developed tapes to recordings of classes held on campus. These 
tapes are purchased from companies like McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Prentice Hall Company, Addis on -Wesley Publishing Company, and Charles -E. 
Merrill Publishing Company. However, a few instructors have approached 
the Center staff with ideas for producing tapes specifically for them. 
In several instances, this has resulted in excellent new tapes. 
Commercially produced tapes cost between $250 and $400 per course. 
These tapes are added to a permanent collection. The consumable part 
of each ctfurse is the textbook or workbook. The student purchases 
these, which cost between $6 and $8*.each. 



After investigating several possibilities , the staff elected to 
purchase two Doro 311TA phone recorders /For $750 each. .With minor_ 
adaptations,/ these machines are able to'handle the system as described. 



/ 
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They take up little space and have* been easily installed next to the 
telephones and the tapes,' 

The coordinator is developing a how-to manual that includes full 
details on 'the program. It contains the complete list of tapes and 
availability as well as a. description of the equipment used, It-also 
gives examples of the promotional material used such as press releases, 
advertisements, brochure, and catalog copy, ,The manual will be avail- 
able from the sex equity coordinator for vocational education in Orec|m 
(See, address at end of this chapter.) 

OUTCOMES ■ 

Although it was originally thought th^t some students would pro- 
gress quickly through the courses and be ready for employment, it has 
become evident that the Phone-In Education System has a unique role in 
bringing about re-entry to forfaal learning for job skill acquisition. 
Some of the students, for example, who are part of the designated 
target audience could have managed to come to the campus. But, because 
they can take a course over the telephone, they are more willing to 
give education a chance. Their fears and inhibitions about attending 
classes with younger students and about being graded in comparison with 
them are put aside. Once they are able to show themselves that they 
can do well, that they can succeed, t they are more willing to go to the 
extra trouble and, in some cases, extra expense of attending the main 
campus . 

Because -of the courses f offered over the system, students with 
problems (e.g., vocabulary, grammar, study sKills) that might deter 
later progress are able to get the basics using the telephone system. 
Of course, they are also able to learn the basics of some job ski 11 s w 
Many of the students begin to realize the value of working 3 toward an AA 
degree,* 

At the end of each term, the ^tudent^ complete an evaluation ques- 
tionnaire. The questionnaire asks if trfe student has achieved .her or 
his objectives, what was most and least liked allut the program, how 
the,Phone-In Education System might be improved, and what types of 
courses should be added. In addition to questions that are designed to 
generate information about the program, each student rates 12. items 
on a four-point scale (l=poor and 4=excellent) . Jhese items deal with 
the instructors, the learning materials, and reactions td the Phohe-In 
Education System as an appropriate way to receive instruction. 

At the time of documenting this program, it was in its second term 
of operation. First term students had completed their evaluations, but 
the results were not being tabulated until the end of the second term 
when the entire set would be summarized. 

Approximately 40 students will^iave completed one or two courses 
by the end of the second term. Most of these. students would not have 
gotten this education if there had not been a phone-in system. 
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STAFFING 

The program funds about 75% of one staff person, a coordina- 
tor/instructor. Because it is built onto* an existing program, there is 
access to other staff persons, such as the clerk who mounts the tapes, t 
and other instructors who are able to handle calls from phone-in 
students if the coordinator/instructor is out giving tests. 

X " Even though this extends the number of staff, the coordinator feels 
tire need for a half-time or full-time person to be responsible for out- 
reach;; The public relations office of Mt. Hood Community College has 
been helpful, but has not been able to give the phone-in program a high 
priority since there are many other programs to be promoted. This has 
meant that the coordinate has had to devote'-a great deal of her time to 
talking withthe CETA office, the Welfare Department, the Division jof 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the radio and television stations, and the_ . 
newspapers. She has appeared on 'numerous talk shows and the city news- 
paper has just phoned to say the Phone-in Education System will be^ 
featured in an article next month. Promoting the program, counseling 
students, making^a weekly visit to the home of each student, and answer- 
ing the questions of students who call in is probably too much to ask 
of one person. 

FUTURE DIRECTION . - ' 

Adequate funding is the key to continued success of most programs 
and- the Phone-In Education System is no exception. The grant terminates 
in March 1981. Efforts to get additional funding have been unsuccessful 
so far. The community college struggles to keep going and is dependent 
on approval of budget levies by the public. So although they would 
like to keep the program going, they do not have enough money. Because 
the coordinator is a valued staff member, the .Self-Paced Instruction 
Center will keep her on, but only in a part-time position as a regiftar 
instructor for the Center. * 

The -phone-in program, once implemented, lias primarily one cast — 
personhel . Visitation to homes cannot be accomplished without a 
designated staff* member. However, because the Center believes in the 
new program, it may continue with some modifications. Specifically, 
the program will t>e reshaped so that courses are available over the 
telephone, but the students will have to come in to the Center, to pur- 
chase the textbook and to take each exam. Since this is only once a 
week, hopefully this will not deter too many potential students. The 
Center is open from 9 ANTto' 9 PM on Monday through Thursday, from $ AM s 
to 4 PM on Friday, and from 9 AM to Noon on Saturday. This gives the 
student considerable flexibility in finding a time to come in. 

T he PhQne-In Education Sy stem is now fully des cribe d in t he tourse 
catalog that goes to eacMiouse in the district. This will continue 
to be a kind' of^ijpmotion for the program, 'even if no siijgle staff 
person. has responsibility for telling the public about it. 



REPLICATION 

The Phone-in Education System was initiated with a grant of just 
less than $15,000 from Oregon's Department of Education. This was 
supplemented with about another $9,000 ftam Mt. Hood Community College. * 
The am6unt of money to start a similar program would depend on two , • - - 

factors — 1) availability of an instructional center similar to the 
Self-Paced Instruction Center that' had tapes, and 2) the cost of staff 
at the implementing institution. The'programs at the Center focus on 
business education because that is the background of the instructional 
staff.. If a different type of staff were assembled, the taped, materials 
might hav$. a different focus. Even without access to an existing- 
Center it is still 'possible to replicate the program idea. The key 
elements are taped course materials, appropriate telephone recording, 
equipment, two or more phone 'lines, 'and enough instructional staff to , 
handle questions over the phone and to visit the homes. The entire 
operation could be handled from a single "office, if one did not also * 
need to have a. walk-in facility. A rough cost*6stimate indicates that 
10 taped courses purchased from commercial sources, plus two telephone 
recorders, plus two telephone lines would cost less than -$6,000. To 
this figure, the cost of at least 1.5 FTE's woDld have to be added as r 
well as some money for printing and xeroxing. Of course, the more 
courses and the more staff that could be added, the more opportunities , t 
and counseling the students can receive. 

r 




Contact 

Jana Gould, Coordinator ^ 
Mt. Hood Community College, Maywood 1 
101 QO N€ Prescott 
Portland, Oregon 97220 
503/256-3430 ; . 

OR 

Joan Siebert 

Equal Opportunity Specialist 
• Vocational Equal Education Opportunity 
State Department of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway, SE ' 
.Salem, Oregon 97310 
*503/378-3567 
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Programmatic Approach to Create Awareness and Provide Strategies 
for Dealing with the Issues of Sex Bias, Sex Discrimination, and 
Sex Stereotyping in Vocational Education Programs in 
Western Pennsylvania 



v4-- 



Progratn Summary, 



Address: 



Center for Vocational Personnel Preparation 
.Indiana "University of Pennsylvania*. 
133 Whitmyre Hall , t . * 

Indiana, Pennsylvania 17505 
412/35^4434 ^ ' 

Training, and technical assistance for teachers, counselors, 
administratoYs, students, parents-, community groups, and 
interested others. in western Pennsylvania. , » 



Target Audience: 



Occupational Area:lVocatiqnal Education. 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



Five workshops are available in Issues Awareness, language 
Awareness, Reviewing Counseling Process fbr Bias, Career 
Awareness-^-Traditional vs. Nontradi r tional , and Legal Mandates. 
Most of these are full-day" sessions. Technical assistancajs 
also available°to individual schools, to aid them in developing, 
implementing/ or expanding their efforts to achieve sex equity 
ifi their own educational settings. A resource center provides 
individuals and groups requesting materials and information on 
sex equity' wltlj, an up-to-date listing of available resources. 



Approximately 50 wdlrkshops have been given, with over 1,500 
teachers 4 , administrators, ancb-counselors ^completing the training. 
Tfie program has also y/o^ed with area' vocational-technical ' 
.schools /counseling associations, parents, students, administrators, 
and city employees. Over* 10,000 people'are projected to receive 
training. Publicity about the* resource center wVM 'be sent, 
throughout the region to inform people of the availability^ 
this service. Over 20 individuals and organizations have 
.received technical assistance to date, and most of that, a 
assistance Is ongoing^ 
•i * 

A tota> of $47,30$ from -the State Department of Education's 
Vocational Education Equity Program (VEEP) provided the basis for 
the design, development, anci iTripl ementation of the program. * 
Because of the tremendous response and request for' workshops and « 
services ,\the project is unable to continue at its present level 
without additional funding.- A proposal has'been submitted for 
continuation funding. <*s . 
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Setting* - 

r » ' V 
Indiana, -Pennsylvania is located in. the western part of the states 

about 65 miles*from Pittsburgh. Indiana 4)h1ve/ , sfty of Pennsylvani€Mi{as\ 

founded in 1875 and has a current enrollment of 6y,er 14,000. There arte , ' 

almost 700 faculty members on the main campus, which comprises .106 acres.* 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania is accrecttted T by^the Middle States 

Association and the National Council for the' Accreditation- of Teacher 

Education. ! 

History < 

In 1978, following discussions with the State Department of Vocational 
Education,-tte project director prepared and submitted a proposal out- 
lining the program, objectives, expected outcomes, and budget requirements. 
A needs assessment was conducted in the area to determine the extent to 
which the school could anticipate a response to the program (th$ actual 
response far exceeded the expectatTons) . Funding was received for the 
period July 1 , 1980 through June 3p,*981. , & 



Description - 

OBJECTIVES * 

The project is designed to help develop awareness of, and a system 
for, evaluation of all aspects of vocational education programs with 
regard to >sex bias, sex discrimination, ancl sex stereotyping. Among the 
specific objectives of the project are: s 

t To establish an advisory conmittee to serve thg dual function of 
a speaker's bureau, trained to present inservice training 
throughout the Western Pennsylvania Region.^ Inserviote training 
will be provided to these individuals. - . 

t To provide. inservice training to vocational education staff . 
throughout the area. 

t To provide training/awareness sessions to clientele of the area 
vocationaj-technical schools, i .el , .parents', community, students, 
and employers. ; " 

t To provide 'technical assistance to educational institution on \ 
Titles VII and. IX as required by the Office of. Civil Rights, 
Regulations on Discrimination in Vocational Education Programs, 
and consultative services on all aspects of educational equvty, 

. at no cost to the school districts. * 

* _ » 




.• To establish a comprehensive resource center on all aspects of 
educational equity, for use by the local education agencies in 
. the area. 

* • To produce and distribute a monthly newsletter, designed, to 

keep the. vocational education communjty aware of current legal* 
mandates, events, and issues, and to provide strategies for 
change and modification. 

• To evaluate, the programed recommend and implement improvements. 
CHARACTERISTICS 

The program'^s designed to provide training, technical assistance, 
and services to teachers, counselors, administrators, students, parents, 
and community groups located in the western part of Pennsylvania. Work- ' 
shops, seminars, technical assjistance, a resource center, and newsletter 
distribution are all vital parts .of this program. 

■ s 

ACTIVITIES . * 

Specific legal mandates to be afttfosessed through this program are 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act qf 1964. and Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972. Five specific workshops are available in sequenced 
order, Supplemented with individual technical assistance provided by' 
the staff of the project, fach of the works-hops lasts from one to four 
hours, and has' specific objectives: 

• • Issues Awareness — Designed as an introduction to the issues of 
sex role stereotyping, sex bias,, and sex discrimination. Includes/ 
y visual materials and;handouts. Objectives are to 'provide 
) * participants with: ? 

- Opportunity to assess their own awareness of differential*"* 
treatment of females and males in society and in thejp>- 
schools; y^ 

- Understanding of differential sex role socialization as it 
is 4 perpetuated in our society; 

- Opportunity to reviev* Federal antidiscrimination require- 
ments, with emRhasis^on Title IX of the 1972 Education 
Amendments; and 

- Opportunity to assess their own understanding of Title IX 
requirements by openly sharing questions and answers with 
the group. 

• Language Awareness Designed to introduce the issues. of sex 
discrimination and how they are perpetuated in our vocabulary 

and communication process. Objectives are to provide participants 
with: 



. \ 

- Opportunity to assess^their own awareness of differential 
treatment of females and males in society and in the schools l 

- Understanding of differential sex role socialization as it is 
perpetuated in .our society throggh use of language; 

- Opportunity to analyze- the effects of stereotypical .thinking 
and behaviors resulting from us'e of sex-biased vocabulary; and 

-.Opportunity to review Federal antidiscrimination requirements 
withemphasis on Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments. 



Reviewing Counseling Process for Bias — Designed as a two- to 
five-hour training session on evaluating the counseling process 
for bias. Visual materials, procedures, and checklists are part 
of materials utilized. Objectives are to provide participants 
with : 

- Opportunity to assess their own awareness of differential 
treatment of females and males in society and in their schools; 

- Opportunity to review Federal antidiscrimination requirements 
* withemphasis on Title IX; 

- Opportunity to assess their own understanding of Title IX 
» requirements by sharing questions and answers with the grodp;' 

and \ 

- A basis from which to evaluate/review their own counseling 
practices and interactions, and to design and implement a 
systeraatic/jirogranimatic approach'to practice the counsel irfg 
process in an equitable manner. 

• Career Awareness - Traditional vs. Nontraditional — Designed to 
* create awareness of the real world of work and tq introduce and 
encourage expanded career options and responsibilities for both 
females and males. Visual, materials and handouts are utilized. 
Objectives are to provide participants with: 

i - Opportunity tfo assess .their own awareness of differential 
treatment of females affcLmales in society and in the schools; 

- Understanding of differential sex role socialization as it is 
perpetuated in our society; 

- Opportunity to analyze the effects' of stereotypical career 
selections by students and adults; 

- A basis upon which to pxpand their career options to adequately 
/ , address the economic realities of society; and ' • 
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Opportunity to review Federal antidiscrimination require- 
ments with Emphasis on Title IX. " - ( 

• Legal Mandates — Designed to introduce various legal mandates 
specifically applicable to the issues of sex equity. Checklists, 
case studies, visual materials, and other pertinent materials are 
utilized. /' 

In addition to these workshops, there are three other major aspects 
of the^first year of the program. In the first place, technical assist- 
ance is available, not only as a supplementary service to^those requesting 
the program of workshops, but also to individual schools to aid them in 
developing, 'implementing, or expanding their efforts , to achieve sex equity 
in their own educational settings. A resource center is established to ♦ 
provide those individuals/groups requesting materials and information on 
a subject specific to sex equity with an up-to-da£e listing of resources 
available to them.- Finally, a newsletter is published monthly highlight-*' 
ing new activities, resources, and legal issues in the area of Title IX ^ 
and sex equity issues. - * 

MATERIALS 

Excellent course outlines with detailed agendas have been developed « 
for each of the workshops. This includes the activity, the handouts to 
be provided to the participants, and the recommended media. Also, the 
project has^provided to all training personnel a comprehensive notebook 
with invaluable resources, including publications, arUcles, statistics, 
anjl general information on various topics related to sex equity. 

OUTCOMES * t ... 

Approximately 50 workshops have been given, with over 1,500 teachers, 
administrators, and counselors" completing the training. The majority of 
these workshops are full-day sessions. The program has also worked with 
- area vocational -technical schools, counseling associations, parents, 
students, administrators, and city employees. It is anticipated that 
over 10,000 people will receive training or .will benefit from the 
technical assistance aspect of the program. 

A resource center has been organized and the publicity will be .sent 
throughout the region to jnfonn people of the availability of this service. 
This resource center provides individuals and groups requesting materials 
and information on a subject with specific up-to-date information on 
resources available to them. 

.> Several higher education institutions, high schools, vocational/ 
technical schools, and CETA-funded projects have taken advantage of the 
— technical-assl^tance-serv tce-a va+Tatrl e r. "Most of tha ass istance provT^e^" 
to over 20 individuals and institutions is ongoing .3 Some, of the specific 
areas that have been deajt with include the provision of materials review 
(e.g., texts, tests, classroom handouts , media) , language awareness 
assistance, and networking. ' - 
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STAFFIMG . ... 

v ' . 

A JJbject coordinator spends approximately 75% of her time on the • 
program. In addition/^bur part-time instructors provide training at 
'the worlfshoRS. A full -time secretary and four work-study students ,(20 
hours per week per person) also prov.ide as sista nce. to tjie program. 

FUTURE DIRECTION » 

* § * 

The response to ^tiis program haybeen tremendous. The need is 
there, and the schools, individuals^and organizations are responding 
by requesting training^ Unfortunately the budget is limited, ajid money 
is not available to pay the InstructioniT staff . It is hoped that' 
additional money can be secured through the state. 

The original concept of tfte program was that it be in four years/* 
phasefc. Year one/phase one would provide the design and the basis for - 
the development of the program. The awareness capability would be 
firmly established to continue throughout the duration of this program. 
Year two/phase two would concentrate on those* specific areas identified 
in year one as needing continued assistance in complying with specific 
long-range goals and objectives. Special emphasis would be on recruit- 
ment, counseling techniques, and curriculum. Year three/phase three 
could coptinue' to fo'cus- on those identified areas of phase two, but in 
addition would focus- on placement. Year four/phase four would provide 
the opportunity to implement all of those activities and 0 systems develop- 
ed in the preceding three phases of the program, i .e. vocational programs 
throughout the western part of the state would be actively involved in 
dealing with the, issue of educational equity 'and would be able to transfer 
modei programmatic information" to the other regions of tfie state. The 
college intends to submit proposals to complete^the four years/phases 
' of the program. 



REPLICATION 



The handout materials, the course outline^, the^ agenda, the resource 
notebooks, and the overall program information is detailed, easily under- 
stood, and very comprehensive'. Replication would be possible with the < 
proper staff, sufficient funds to pay. them, and access to this information 
Both the^school and the program are willfng to provide assistance and* 



materials. 



Contact 



y 
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Coordinator for Sex Equity 
Center for Vocational Personnel Preparation 
Indiana 'University of Pennsylvania' 
133 Whitmyre Hall 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 15705 
412/357-7948 



Jacqueline Cull en, Coordinator 
Vocational Education Equity Program (VEEP) 
State Department of Education 
333 Market Street 
Box 911. 

Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
717/783-8506 , 
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Exploring Sex Roles in Vocational Education and in Society 



r 



Program Summary 



Address: . Linda M. Greenwood, Sex Equity Specialist 

Bureau of Vocational -Technical Education 
Oepartment of Education 
22' Hayes Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 02908 
401/277-2691 

Target Audience: Vocational educators, and other teachers, including CETA 
coordinators. c 

Occupational Area: Vocational Education/Interdisciplinary. 



Description: 



' Outcomes: 



Funding: 



The Rhode Island State Department of Education, Bureau of 
Vocational Technical Educati6n; the Department of Industrial Arts 
at Rhode Island College; and the Education Subcommittee of the 
Permanent Advisory Commission on the Status of Women in Rhode - 
Island jointly sponsor the course. It covers sex roles and the 
effects <of sex role stereotyping in educational and social 
institutions. 'Research findings* as well as research strategies 
and techniques appropriate for vocational, elementary;, and 
secondary 'school students are examined. Various reports, 
commentaries, case studies, and textbooks are reviewed for 
instructional value, "^addition, existing programs and legisla- 
tion that contribute to social change in this area are discussed. 
Students must design a project that can contribute to sex equity 
in educational institutions. t 

The course has been offered twice with a total of 51 persons 
.completing it. Because of the participation- of several CETA 
administrators in the course,* significant strategies have been 
developed and implemented for CETA staff throughout ,the state *on 
sex equity issues. In addition, soing local ^schools and programs 
haye been analyzed for sexism, recruitment changes have been 
instituted at a vocational-technical facility, and apparent 
involvement program has been developed. 

During the first year, the State Department of Education provided 
start-jup funding of approximately $2,000. Instructors did not 
receive a salary. Since that time, students pay a tuition fee 
to cover the course. 1 s • 
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Setting 

• Rhode Island Cqllege is located 'in the northern part of the state, 
~^7\x\ the state capitol in- Providence. This is also the location of the 
~State Department of Education's Bureau of Vocational and Technical 
Education.' As the smallest state, located in southern New England, it 
covers 1,214 square miles and has a population of under one mill ion .- 

* 

History 

"The need for this course was first expressed by the Education 
Subcomnittee of the Permanent Advisory Commission on the Status of 
Women in Rhode Island. Several members of this Subcommittee put the 
course together. The course outline was prepared and presented to v 
the Rhode Island College. They agreed to provide the evening course. 

It is anticipated that this 6?urse will b* incorporated as part 
of Rhode Island College's permanent, curriculum in Industrial Educa- ' 
tion. 



\ 



Description 



OBJECTIVES 



4 

The program is designed to educate vocational educators and other 
teachers about the effects of sex role stereotyping in educational and 
social institutions. The following are specific program objectives: 

M To instruct vocational educators and other teachers about 
research findings and research techniques appropriate for 
vocational, elementary, and secondary school students. 

' • To instruct vocational educators and other teachers about * 
relevant legislation (e.g., the Vocational Education Amendments 
. of 1976 and Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972-)., 

* . 

• To assist vocational educators and other teachers" in designing 
jriodel projects which have the potential of being used in a 
school setting to achieve one or more goals relating to sex equity. 

. CHARACTERISTICS » 

This course is geared toward vocational "educators , other teachers, 
' and counselors. 4 Students can receive either undergraduate .or graduate 
credit for the course. ' % 
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ACTIVITIES , 

The class meets weekly, for 15 weeks, each session lasting two and a 
half hours. Initially three women served as Instructors* for the course. 
However, only two women will team teach the spring semester. 

The course has several- requirements . Each student 1s responsible 
for the development of a journal. Guidelines for the journal are provided 
by the instructors,- and the journal 1s collected at the end of the 
semester. At least one text 1s required reading, along with several' other 
suggested readings. Each student 1s required to read and critique five 
articles, available 1n the library. Students work 1n teams to design 
model projects, which have the capability of being used 1n a school 
setting to achieve one or more goals relating to sex equity. 

The course content includes: * 

t Sex role socialization (Including psychological, sociological, and 
anthropological aspects); 

t Women in the labor market; 

t Sexism in curricular materials; 

t Legal aspects, including overview of Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1976, Title IX, and other relevant antidlscrlmindtory 
legislation; 

t Projects— including design, formulation of proposals, conduct of 
project, and presentation; and fc • 

t Guest speakers on topics of relevance. 

^MATERIALS 

No specific materials have been produced by this project. , However, 
because of the requirement that students work 1n teams- to design model 
projects, which have the capability of being used 1n a school 'setting, 
the reports of these projects are available for review. They are not, 
unfortunately, available for distribution on a large scale basis. \ 

OUTCOMES « - 

There are several outcomes that are measurable. Some of these 
include: 

^» During -the 1978-79 semester, 32 students registered for the . 
course; 29 completed it. During the spring 1980 semester, 22 
students paid tuition to take the course. 
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0 Both Rhode Island College-generated and instructor-generated 
course evaluations were good to excellent. _ 

'• Significant strategies have been developed and implemented' for 
CETA staff throughout the. state on sex equity issues. 

•t The Food Services program at a vocational facility has 'been 
completely analyzed- for sexism, with the necessary changes made. 

t A joint program at an area 'high school was initiated whereby two 
teachers introduced their classes to sex equity issues and gave 
them the experience of trying nontraditional courses. 

t Career month was established at an area high school, emphasizing 
expanded choices and nontraditional courses," culminating with a 
Sex Equity Day. . > \ 

t A counselor at a vocational facility instituted a student 
involvement project, one aspect of which was the design of a 
"sex-equity questionnaire," which was administered to students. 
"A nontraditional showcase was also developed. * 

t A counselor at a vocational facility .instituted recruitment 
changes and developed a parent involvement program. Also, a 
booklet for parents was written entitled An Equal Chance . 

STAFF INS ' ^ 

l 

There are two instructors who team teach. Additionally, guest, 
lecturers are brought in to discuss selected topics with the students. 

FUTURE DIRECTION • 

Vocational educators, CETA coordinators, and other interested 
persons may enroll in the course and are required to pay tuitioa* It 
is anticipated that the course will be given at leafst once per yean 

as long as a minimum number of students enroll. 

. — - • 

REPLICATION 

The course outline is excellent and would be easy to replicate by 
any two-year or four-year institution. Consultation assistance for . 
smarting the Wgram isjwaflable by contacting the project director. 



V 



Contact 



Linda M. Greenwood 
Sex Equity Specialist 
Bureau of Vocational -Technical Education 
-^jwfde Island Department of Education 
22 Hayes Street 

Providence, Rhode Island Q2908 
. "401/277-2691 
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Opening New Doors: A Program for Displaced Homemakers 



Program Summary 



Address: "* The Center for Continuing Education for Women . , 
' Greenville Technical College 

Greenville, South Carolina 29606 
v 803/242-3170 

Target Audience: Displaced homemakers. 

'Occupational Area: Greenville Technical .College provides short-term vocational train- 
ing courses in the eight service areas, plus academic training 
leading to associate degree's. 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



Opening New Doors: A' Program for Displaced Homemakers provides 
women with counseling and short-term career preparation. Daily, 
the counselors assist women who face problems when thrust into 
the labor market after years of work in the home-. A 20-hour 
course helps the women to evaluate their lives realistically and 
to make sound plans for improving thetr futures. Various. mini- 
courses, which change according to current needs, provide clients 
with assistance from resume" writing to asser*tiveness training. ^ 

From the beginning of the course work in^ September 1979 through 
June 1980, 124 women have been counseled as part of the program, 
with 86 attending mini-courses., Many more women were counseled 
individually who chose not to pursue further assistance. Course 
evaluations from the clients indicate that the immediate personal 
counseling, goal setting, assertiveness trailing, and r£sum£/ 
interviewing information were most helpful. 

The State Department of Education, Office of Vocational Education 
.funds the Opening New Doors project. In January 1979, $9,061 were 
provided for the work, which has since been extended to $17,153. 



Sefoing 



One of the ten fastest growing cities in the coifttry is found in 
northwestern South Carolina. Greenville and the surrounding area has 
grown from -approximately 200,000 people to 290,600 in less than five 
years. The projected population for the year 2000 is 400,000. The 
increase reflects the influx of foreign manufacturing companies whose 
owners have found resources, expansion room, and average wage standards 
in- the area. Companies, such^as Michelin T\res, Lucas CAV, and Union 
Carbide, have brought in French, Erigttsh, German, Chinese and Italian 
people who live' alongside traditional southern families. 

Textile' manufacturing was the traditional industry in Greenville, 
and the established residents view* the' new industry with ambivalence. 
Local people whose famines have lived in Greenville County for genera- 
tions maintain traditional, conservative social attitudes. Many do 
not^ understand the ways of the Europeans and Asians and tend to resent 
the changes their influence brings to the community. At the same time, 
the new industry has brought more money to Qreenville, raising everyone's 
standard of living. Jobs are plentiful for those willing to train in 
the needed manufacturing skills. > # • 

, One social change accompanying the arrival of the new industry is 
'managements willingness to hire women into nontrraditional jobs. Employ- 
ers cannot always find enough workers for their plahts and* therefore, 
are willing to hire women trained in needed skills/ GreenVTlle Technical 
College, presently serving 10,000 students, has established a Women's 
Qenter as part of its Continuing Education Department. One project at 
the Women's Center. serves displaced homemakers who find themselves 
suddenly in need of employment. Counselors stress nontraditional work 
since -it is readily available and pays higher wages. 



History 

Management for local industry, realizing the lack'of workers trained 
for their jobs, contacted Greenville Technical College to develop training 
programs that would prepare workers to meet their needs. During these 
discuss.ipns, school officials pointed out a large' labor resource for 
factory work that the manufacturers had overlooked— women- Both groups 
agreed to. recruit* females interested in 1 nontraditional occupations, and 
the Women's Center -was established. The director of the Women's Center 
has kept close ties with State Department of Education personnel who 
provide funding for women. in need of training and employment. Money 
became available for displaced homemak^r prdjects, ,some of which was 
awarded to- Greenvil le Technical College. 

> Opening New Doors: A Program for Displaced Homemakers provides 
counseling &nd short-term career preparation. Counselors assist women, 



daily who face problems when thrust into the labor market after years of 
work in the 'home. A 20-hour course helps the women to evaluate their 
lives realistically and to make sound plans for improving their futures. 
Mini-courses, which change as the needs of the women change, provide 
clients with a variety of assistance, from resume writing to assertive- 
ness training* 

Description *♦ 



OBJECTIVES 

The main goal of the program .is to serve both displaced homemakers 
and Industry by uniting the two for their mutual benefit. Those interest- 
ed in more traditional occupations are ^served according to their wishes, 
but all women are informed of the advantages of nontraditional work. 
Clients are aided through counseling and short courses designed: 

I 

• To introduce displaced homemakers to the concepts of decision 
making and self-sufficiency; 

• To help displaced homemakers set goals and develop careers; and # 

• To develop an action plan for each displaced homemaker seeking 
training or employment. , , 

CHARACTERISTICS ' . 

Opening New Doors serves displaced homemakers in South Carolina's 
northwest region who need assistance in organizing their personal and 
professional lives after divorce, death, or separation fronrtheir spouses. 
The clients 1 educational levels range from ninth grade to master's degre'e, 
but it has. been a long time since most have had contact with the labor 
force. Most training options available to the women are at Greenville 
Technical College, which provides, vocational training in the eight 
service areas as well as academic instruction leading to- associate - 
degrees. 

ACTIVITIES 

/ 

Most clients at the Women's Center hear about Opening New Doors 
through friends who have used the services. Possibly a new client was 
advised to seek assistance there by a communfty or employment agency. , . 
Some hear radio and television ads. But all wom$n served under the 
Opening New Doors program need help fast. They are displaced homemakers, 
usually with dependent children', who suddenly are thrown into the 
competitive and confusing Tabor A force after working .for years in the home. 

Counselors see the women shortly after contact with the Center is 
made. Immediate needs are addressed first, such as income, budgeting, 
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transportation, 'and child care. Private talks between client and advisor 
help the women. to relax, to keep their'situations in f^erspectfve, and . • 
to see the successes they have produced and,, therefore,, are capable of 
producing again. Legal problems, such as property rights for women, 
estate planning and" credit, are also discussed. 



Most clients are aciv\sed to, attend a one-week training session, 
designed to'h&lp^ them b&tter understand their personal and career 
situations, the oeurSe is designed to* strengthen the women 1 * self- 
ima$fes throug^rjoup activities ^and peer counseling. Once they feel 
better about themselves, they.Bxamine jobs available to them in -the labor 
force. Nontraditional occupations «are stressed. If „train>ng- is needed, 
the women find%ut what courses are available to them ^and how they-' can 
, finance the education. Beftfre £he end of the week, trainers haveioelpecl 
each woman choose a career path with |petific steps developed to achieve 
that goal. . , . - " ^ 

* After the women leave the course, additional counseling is provided 
as needed. Mini-courses are offered in a. variety of areas,, -such as job 
searqhing techniques, assertiveness training, and -back-to-schot>l /back- •> 
to-work advice. Clubs for 'divorced women and widows have been started by 
spme of the cliq^ts toho want to continue helping one another lorlg after 
- th^y h%ve,been working in their new jobs. 
• '\ '' 

JWTERI^S-' V* ' - y * ' ' , 

. ", " Course activity handouts an.d significant reports from the project 
jare available ftir„$7.0(h thqnjfost dj reproduction and mailing-. ■ 
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"OUTCOMES 



From tte j)eginrfihg of the ^urse work -in ^September 1979 through ' * 
June 1980, 12.4 womerC ^ave* Keen cranseled* witfr 86 attending mini-courses, 
Many more women were*couns£j^ not to pursue 

further assistance." Oburse^^W^^ni^rom the clients indicate that 
the immediate * personal counseUn^goal/ setting, assertiveness training, 
and r£sum£ and interviewing irtformStion; werefmost helpful.' 



STAFFING . 

. *\ V 

Opening. New Doors is supervised by.- the-'Women's, Center director, 
>who coordinates the work of two part-t-fme counselors and ope part-time 
secretary* When regular personnel *are not available, other Women's 
Center staff assist clients with imrnedtafe 'needs. The Opening New Ooorcs 
project uses the Women % s Center advisory board for assistance. Board • 
members are all women employed in local industry and .comnTunity agencies. 

FUTURE DIRECTION ' ^ , 

^ ' 6 

Because the project has been operating since January 1979, ample 
time has been available for changes. Much more counseling and career. 



Information could be presented if the one-week* courses were extended. 
However, clients rarely have time for more Instruction, since they need 
"to meet financial needs Immediately^ The m1n1-courses change regularly, 
according to clients 1 needs. 

REPCT8ATI0N • . *' 

* * 

The State Department" of .Education , Office of Vocational Education 
funds the Opening New Doors project. In January 1979, $9,061 was pro- 
vided for the worJc. That has since been extended to $17,153. Present 
staff is.^adequate for the counseling and instruction because other 
* Women *-s 'Center staff assist with the work when necessary. Assistance 
from Greenville Technical College, such as housing, duplication, and 
public 'relations work,' help the program to continue on' its current 
funding. 



Contact 



Harriett Kessinger, Director 

The Center for Continuing Education for Women 

Greenville Technical College 

Greenville, South Carolina 29606 

803/242-3170 

\ 

OR 

» ' 
Sex Equity Consultant 
912C Rutledge Building 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 
803/758-3156 
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OPENING NEW DOORS 

• A PROGRAM FOR DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS 



Admlnittoeod by: 

Tho Contor for Continuing IduoaHn for Wi 
QroonviHo Toofmkol CoNoqo 
OroowWo, South Coroftit tMOt 
2424170, Ut Ml 
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South Dakota Displaced Homemakers Program 



Program Summary 



Target Audience: 



Address: Resource Center for Women 

620 S.E. 15th Avenue 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 57401 

605/226-1212 - • 

Displaced homenfetkers who have no paid work experience, have 
entered the labor market but need further training and skill 
development, or have completed advanced training but need 
assistance in gaining employment. 

9 

Occupational Area: The program deals with personal, exploratory and practical topics, 
such as values Qlari ftcatlon, 'building self-esteem, skill 
assessment, career exploration, job searching, applications, 
r£sum€s, and interviewing. Optional personal management topics 
include home, time, money, auto, health, legal issues, personal 
i dress, and living alone. 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



The progi^am helps displaced homemakers learn to achieve self- 
sufficiency. It builds self-esteem and* independence and 
encourages informal support groups so that participants have 
the resources to pursue their goals after they leave the program. 
Four-week training sessions teach parti ci pants* as^ertiveness 
skills and techniques for identifying and securing suitable 
employment. An information and referral'system offers a complete, 
timely, and accessible source of information on matters of , 
concern to displaced homemakers. 

About 43% of prograih participants are placed in jobs or training. 
Subjective evaluations -indicate a positive growth in the self- 
esteem of participants. 

South Dakota Department' of Education, Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education: $7,000; Department of Labor, CETA: 
$25,905; Resource Center for Women, in-kind: $7,402; Northern 
State College, Work/Study Student: $2,288. 
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Setting 



Aberdeen, Soutji Dakota, is a city of about 30,000 that 1s located 
in the Midwest's agricultural, belt. Although the Aberdeen area has. the 
third largest population in the state, the large farms in .the area spread 
that population across great distances, causing many of the residents to 
live in relatively isolated situations. -Fuel prices and shortages make 
these farm families even morejsolated. There is very little industry 
in the area. * ._ . - 

Aberdeen has two post secondary institutions, Northern State College 
and Presentation College, and-. like many schools in the country they are 
finding that, one third to one half of their student's Ve^reentry students, 
many of whom are displaced homemakers. The ar'ea has ho vocational or 
technical training other than a beautician school. ^ . 

In addition to the colleges, Aberdeen offers extensive counseling 
and social services. A large number of organizations, such as church- 
affiliated social services, mental health centers, campus groups, p*nvate 
agencies, governmental agencies, women's groups, 'professional associations 
social groups, and independent nonprofit programs, address the needs of 
various segments of the community. However, none^of these provide the / 
specific job seeking information and skill development that displaced 
h'ojnemakers and other groups need. 

History 

t 

During the 70's, a group of Aberdeen citizens wer?ear^wn together 
by a comnon concern for women's issues. Through their efforts, a 
Resource Center for Women was established and incorporated in July 1977. 
The Center ^became active in providing an information and referral service 
as well as. nonsexist educational workshops. Its reference 1 ibrary' houses 
a circulating special collection that focuses # on contemporary women's 
issues. A collection of free brochures, .newsletters, and handouts 
supplements the information service and library. A satellite program, 
supervised by the Aberdeen Office of Lutheran Social Services, offers 
personal counseling. „ 

But some of the people involved with the Center realized that the 
special needs of displaced homemakers were not being met by any of 
Aberdeen's social service organizations, They established a special 
advisory commit tee to design a program to address the needs of this group. 
The committee came* up with a program plan to assist displaced homemakers 
acquire the Competence to achieve economic self-sufficiency. The 
proposal was funded and incorporated into the services offered at the 
Center. ' 



Description 



OBJECTIVES . . .> 

The Aberdeen Displaced Homemaker Program is designed to enhance 
the economic self-sufficiency of the 'displaced homemaker. The project, 
provides: * 

• A variety of nonsexist, educational, vocational career planning, 
and personal/social experiences; * - * 

• An information and referral service to enable the clients to 
fully utilize any programs for which they might qualify; and 

t Personal counseling from intake through to counseling regarding 
specific individual barriers. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

The project serves displaced homemakers, defined as women 1) with 
no paid work experience, 2) who have entered the labor market but need 
further training and skill development, or 3) who have completed ad- 
vanced training but still need assistance in gaining employment. 
Participants range in age from 18 -to 75 years with a median age of 49 ' 
years. Over three-quarters of the participants are known to have a 
high school degree and over 30% have' had some College. 

ACTIVITIES > 

TlJ£ activities of the Displaced Homemaker Program began with the 
building of a system for disseminating Information on the availability 
of project services. Major attention has been directed to publicity 
efforts to overcome the difficulty of motivating displaced homemakers 
to leave the home. The project coordinator arranged to have something 4 
about the Displaced Homemaker Program announced over the radio station's 
community events bulletin at least once a month. Through her efforts, 
feature articles have also appeared in the local newspaper. Since the 
local advertising papers are wfdely circulated among the displaced home- 
makers of the area, the project frequently -runs advertisements. The 
project brochure presents a professional image and has been disseminated 
in* large numbers. 

■ * * * 

The staff has displayed project posters in. the usual places, 
shopping centers? stores, 13*pdromats„ and public buildings. Although- 
staff members have also made presentations, sometimes using the film 
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"Who Remembers Mama?," at. service groups, professional meetings, women's 
groups, and in private 'homes, they find that.tfreSe efforts do mere for 
satisfying the ciommuriity's curiosity than for recruiting participants. 
On the other hand, one of the most dramatic and successful publicity 
efforts was the coordinator's appearance on a local television talk show, 
which is widely viewed by displaced ho'memakers. 

The program .of fers seven different workshop series, which accommodate 
six to twelve participants each": A series lasts approximately four weeks 
and addresses tfiree major areas. The ^'.Personal/Who Am I?" section helps 
participants, clarify personal values and build self-confidence; the 
"Exploratory/What Do I Want?" section provides skill assessment and career 
exploration; the "Practical /How Do I, Get It?" section covers job searching, 
applications, resumes, and interviewing, Optional' topics offered at the 
end of the workshop include personal management, .issues concerning home, 
time, money, automobile, -healthy legal issues, personal dress and groom- 
ing, and "living alone. • 

The coordinator"developed the workshop format from materials she 
collected throughout the United States. She found that other programs 
were very generous in sharing -their resources and experiences, saving her 
from unnecessarily duplicating materials. 

The coordi nator pi aces. major emphasis on the as'sertiveness component 
of the workshops. In an effort to stress the importance of and achieve 
substantial behavioral change, the coordinator "has outside professionals 
proVide the assertiveness training. Th£se sessions deal with the reality 
of living alone and finding work. Once the participants have dealt with 
these issues and have practiced assertive skills by setting goals in' 
their home situations, they are ready for testing, values clarification, 
decision making, and goals setting. The participants ^assess their skills 
and review career information to determine the feasibility of their career 
goals. The program. overlays additional education and training options 
to complete the assessment/decision-making portion of the workshop. • ■ 

The participants are then ready to move, from, introspection and 
theorization to action.- As part of the workshops, the staff simulates 
job searching experiences, videotapes mock interviews;, and helps .the 
group critique the results.. The tapes enable participants to •bserve 
body language messages, voice quality and speed, specific verbal' 
responses, and the overall impression one T creates.. The staff also helps ^ 
participants put together effective r£sume*s. In cases where a parti-r 
cipant has little paid work experience, they develop a' functional resume*. 
This technique not only produces a professional resume" to present to a. 
prospective employer but also delineates for the participant the number 
of marketable skills she or he actually has'. The functional resume* 
approach further serves as a useful model for answering interview ' 
questions in alianner that stresses tha displaced homemaker's actual 
'experiences and abilities.' 



Before the end of the workshop series, all participants who are 
seeking employment register with the South Dakota Job Service Center. 
The series concludes with an optional life skills management component. 

During the series the participants get to know ?5ch other and begin . 
sharing transportation and making other interpersonal arrangements - . These 
initial contacts develop' into coffee sessions, singles meetings, and other 
joint activities, which develop into informal support groups. These group 
activities provide continued encouragement to displaced homemakers as they 
begin contacting potential employers. 

The project does not provide placement services or job development 
but can use the South Dakota Job Services resources. Two project parti- 
cipants, however, have started their own temporary help servjce. business 
and 'have successfully utilized several displaced homemakers. Similarly, 
■the displaced homemakers have" been delighted to acquire jobs, income, and 
experience through the temporary help service business.' The 'program is 
also working to build a job network. Several participants have found'jobs 
through verbal leads and the staff would like to establish a system that- 
regularly channels "these leads to the displaced homemakers. 

In addition to the workshop series, the program provides an informa- 
tion and referral servioc. -Clients can either telephone or walk in with 
their inquiries. The system provides the most comprehensive, timely, 
and accessible information in the Aberdeen area on topics ranging from 
legal and medical to financial and personal needs. The staff also 
counsels individuals, which can result in referrals to other local 
agencies or enrollment in the Displaced Homemaker Program workshops. 

MATERIALS , 

*The project coordinator endeavors to use existing resources whenever 
possible. Although no single resource has provided all jthejnaterials 
she needs, she has been able to draw from many resource^tcrdevelop the 
program. She is gratified by the lack of professional jealousy and the 
generous response of those who are willing to share their resources. 
With these-resources she has been able to develop files that address 
all apffropriate^topics. She has also used them to develop a "Course 
Outline and Objectives" syllabus. It covers the intake interview, 
workshops, individual follow-up, reminders to workshop leaders, and the 
workshop scheduling system. The project evaluation reports also provide 
valuable information on project design and methodology, activities, and 
re^utts^ 

OUTCOMES* 

The project expects to have enrolled about 70 displaced homemakers 
'in the workshop sert|s' by fhe.end of the grant* Participants are pri- 
marily white women between the ages of 40 and 60. Four men and five 
Native Americans Jiave attended the workshops. 1 



While the project has no objective instrument to measure self-esteem 
the feedback from clients plus the observations 'of the staff indicate 
a positive growth of self-image. Closely related is the increase of 
.peer support that participants give to and receive from one another . 

If early trends continue, about 25% of, the participants will have 
started work at new jobs shortly after completing the program, while 
another 50% 'are actively interviewing. Of those who are interviewing, 
about three-fifths already have jobs but are hoping to. acquire better 
.positions. In total, about 43% arc, placed in either jobs or training. 
The coordinator was developing a 30-60-90-day follow-up system, but the 
project funds will probably cease before these data are collected. 

\ 

The project also projects a minimDm of 220 information and referral 
responses, based on the extension of their monthly statistics. 

STAFFING 

The project staff consists of one full-time coordinator, an office 
manager/secretary, and a graduate student assistant. The Department of 
Labor subsidizes the office manager's salarysince it is a Public Service 
"Employment position. xThe graduate student is someone engaged in a field 
work course at a local college. 

Typically, the graduate student is pursuing an advanced degree in" 
counseling and has had some volunteer experience with the women's center. 
The student receives course credit for performing the counseling. She or 
he usually conducts one of the workshop sessions, performs videotaping 
, and other technical- functions, and assists with workshop exercises. 

The project staff does not facilitate the assertivenes's training 
portion of the workshop. Two outside agencies haye subcontracts to 
provide staff for these sessions. Volunteers staff the information and 
referral service under the direction of the -office manager. The staff 
at Resource Center for Women contributes to -this effort as well as 
to other supplementary* roles, such as reception work. * 

^ 

Since 1 the Displaced Homemaker Program is not a permanent program, - 
the coordinator'did not set up an. advisory committee. If she' succeeds 
in institutionalizing the project model, she would like to have past 
program parti cipan-ts. serve on an advisory committee. She feels that 
their experiences would make them a valuable information source as well 
as role models for the new displaced hQmemaker project participants. 

•FUTURE DIRECTION # ' 

As the available funds for displaced hdmemaker, projects and CETA 
coordination progr^ns wane, the project coordinator is attempting to , 
develop alternative means for continuing displaced homemaker projects 
in South Dakota. -In fact, it does not appear that there will be 
continuation funding for the project to operate for even another <year. 



The coordinator, therefore, applied for and has received a grafit to ■ 
implement and institutionalize the displaced homemaker program model 
statewide. * 

The Aberdeen project has acquired $3,000 from the United Way, 
received a Humanities grant' for purchasing media resources, and coor- 
dinates with a satellite counseling service. The coordinator has arranged^ 
for local business professionals to share voluntarily their experiences, 
and advice with workshop participants. She wants to help others pull 
together similar, multiple conmunity resources so that displacecf home- 
• maker programs can be started and/or continue to operate without special 
state and Federal grants. She believes that existing women ^ centers / 
can provide. convenient, suitable bases for displaced homemaker programs. ' 

During her grar ft per iod, the coordinator has developed a model / 
suitable for most "South Dakota locations; it could be implemented with a/ 
minimum of revisions. By sharing her resources, course content, -strategies 
and expertise with others who are concerned with the needs of the displaced 
homemaker,, she hopes to eliminate costly duplication of the development 
process and insure. that conmunities are able to serve their displaced , 
homemakers. 

REPLICATION . ' r 

The project coordinator recommends that similar projects' begin by 
establishing their credibility in the community. If staff members are 
well known to social service agencies aruj the program is regarded highly, 
the number of referrals should be substantial. In addition, any feeling 
of rivalry or competition among agencies must be avoided. Necessary steps 
should be taken to encourage church and social service groups to make 
referrals. After all, even though most participants are pleased with 1 
what the project has done for therfi, they are not generally in contact 
with enough people to be a significant source of referrals. 

The participants and staff feel that the assertiveness training 
sessions provide a^Tital foundation for the skills taught in the* course. 
Closely connected is the need for the program to encourage and support 
the 'participants, helping them develop self-confidence. Although not 
part of the formal program activities, informal support groups develop 
naturally out of the associations formed during the four-week training. 
Jhese groups provide continued encouragement after the workshop series 
v is completed. 

Participants v^lue the resume writing session; some said that they 
would not have thought to bring a r£su'mg to an employer had it not been 
for the displaced homemaker program training. They prefer activities 
with a minimum of writing and favor verbal evaluations to written ones. 

The coordinator recommends designing a program. that is not overly 
structured—flexibility is necessary to accommodate -all participants.. 
She fas found that a loose-leaf notebook of materials provides 
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needed flexibility. She prefers resources that she can easily adapt 

and has found it especially important to have a variety of values 

clarification instruments. She also encourages programs to borrow and 
' adapt existing materials. ' 

Althpugh the training is serious business to the participants, the 
coordinator finds that using humor and light touches is highly effective. 
However, she stresses the need to protect the privacy of each participant 
She also sees a need to develop services for displaced homemakers who 
can only get away from families and work to attend trainings the 
evenings.. A special -problem^ for programs in rural areas involves 
providing services Yor those homemakers* who are, isolated and live 
considerable distances away' from the trainirjg site. 

The coordinator purchased the Eden Ryl film, "You Pack Your Own 
Chute." Although expensive, it has been a highly effective means of 
stimulating the training sessions. But while the program is designed 
to motivate the displaced homemaker, it strives to build independence. 
The coordinator stresses the importance for staff members not to be 
c overly protective. Rather, they* should strive to help a participant • 
develop or his own 'job finding skills and build the personal strength 
needed to accomplish any goals. 

Contact f** 

Mary Hayenga 

Displaced Homeniaker Project / ' • 

Resource Center for Women -\ 
620 15tlv Avenue,* S.E. ' ' 1 
, Aberdeen, South Dakota 57401 • * 

605/226-1212 

X • 

OR 



Larry Lyngstad 

Equality in Vocational Education 
State Department of Education • 
State Office Building No. 3 
, Pierre, South Dakota 57501 
605/773-4714 




Basic Electronics and Television Repair 



Program Summary 



Address: ■ Greenevi lie-Greene. County Schools 

Vocational Center 
Route 3 » Box 48 

Gr.eeneville, Tennessee 37743- ■ 
615/639-0171 ^ " l 

Target Audience: Female assembly-line workers. 

Occupational Area: Trade and Industrial* (El ectfronics). 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



The program trains internally recruited assembly-line workers to 
fill television repair vacancies for a local company. 

After 266 hours of training,, 25 clients received substantial 
raises in hourly wages and filled vacant television .repair 
positions in the company. Tour people received promotions in 
salary position. Nineteen, people increased from labor grades 4, 
5 and 6 to labor grade 10 (approximately $1.00*per hour increase) 
Two people remained in their previous positions. 

The enti re cost was approximately $3,400. Seventy percept of 
this was funded by adult vocational education monies and 30% 
was the local contribution. * 
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Setting 



Located amid. the rolling hills of eastern Jennessee, the Greeneville- 
Greene County schools serve what is essentially a rural and small town 
area. Jobs are generally service related, consisting mainly of small, 
family run businesses.:, 'Over approximately the past 25 years, a- number of 
big-name electronics .firms have also established themselves in^the area, 
making companies like Magnavox among the largest employers. 

The combination of location and limited horizons for women in this 
setting seems, to result in early marriages and pregnancies and a 
consummate lack of saleable skills. However, to supplement family 
income, most women must work. Those without .skills often end up working 
in electronics assembly plants. 



History 



Observing this pattern of early marriage .and low skills and how- J^t 
adversely affects women in the factory, the project director, a former 
electronics industrial executive, sought to effect a liable linkage ■ 
between .the vocational -technical school and industry. Learning <that. from 
time to time there were crucial needs in the Greene County Magnavox plant 
for television repairers, he aggressively sought out industrial coopera- 
. tion and vocational training monies to fund a television repair course 
for primarily female assembly-line workers: 

Prior to this repair program, Magnavox was forced to bring in the 
necessary technical people from outside the immediate area. In addition 
to increased company expenses, 'in the case of an eventual decrease in 
the work force (a'fairly regular occurrence), these trained repairers - 
would be let go, because they did not hold s'u/ficient plant seniority. . 
By recruiting people within the plant»-mostly women, from senior assembly 
line workers for the television repair positions, the company would have 
people on hand at all times. During slow work times, these people could 
go back to other positions in the plant. 

■» In additipn to training television repairers, the pro ject'di rector 
saw the opportunity to add an electronics program to the school's 
offerings. AsH'ts contribution, Magnavox agreed to donate the necessary 
equipment to the school. 



Description 

« i t 

/ 

OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of the program was to train internal, non-skilled 
employees of the Magnavox Consumer Electronics plant as television 
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repair technicians. In the process, Magnavox was solving a labor 
problem, and several women and men received the opportunity to advance 
into better jobs. 

ACTIVITIES x ** ' 

Perhaps the biggest task of the program was to recruit prospective 
participants, as the thought of enrolling in an electronics course After 
being out of school for 10 to 15 years was frightening to many. • Ultimately, 
however, enough realized the logic of such a program. As one program 
participant explained: "I looked* down there at the [present] t.v. 
repairers. They're sitting down there -making grade 10 pay, and>/eYe 
doing most of the work." 

Finally, 2f9 students [18 women, .11 m$n) enrolled in the course, 
whi<:h consisted of three weekly evening sessions, each four hptfrs long for 
a period- of six months. The first three weeks focused on math and basic 
electronics skills and gradually worked into cla$s sessioni consisting 
of approximately half lecture and half laboratory work. This type of 
learning situation helped the students to acquire .enough electronics 
principles to understand what they were doing on the assembly line at the 
plantvand further their understanding .of the repair of televisions. 

• The students used two texts, Basic Electronics and Basjc Television 
Principles and Servicing by Bernard Grob (fourth edition). Topics — 
covered included circuits and components, transistors and integrated 
circuits, and circuit analysis. 

MATERIALS 

i Televisions were donated by ^agMVox 1 Consumer Electronics. The 
project purchased other needed electronics materials. No written f 
materials were produced. 

OUTCOMES ' 

Twenty-five students completed the six-month course in basic - 
electronics and t.v. repair. Of these, four people received promotions 
in Salary positions, while'nineteen people increased from labor- grades 
4, 5 .and 6 to labor grade 10 (approximately $1.00 per hour increase). 
Two people remained in their previous positions. 

One of the program participants was hired by the Tennessee State 
Division of Vocational Education Industrial Training Service as the 
adult training supervisor. Her' responsibility is to teach two, three- 
hour job orientation courses per wefek for people who are interested in 
working at Magnavox and sign up for this course at the Department of 
Employment Security. 

■ v * JC$ 

Program participants exacted great satisfaction from their experience 
as evidenced by advice to other people who might be considering taking a 
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similar course. "I don't know why all those women in the class were so 
afraid to take the course," one person' explained.. H As far *as I can see, 
women can do this jcftujust as well as men." 

STAFFING ' 

v-* r 

Two course. instructors* facilitated the six-month course. The project 
director handled the paper work and arranged for classroom space at the 
♦vocational center at no cost to the project. 

FUTURE DIRECTION % 

The coyrse will be repeated as needed. 

* 

REPLICATION, ' 

As stated previously, Magnavox Consumer Electronics donated most of „ 
the equipment. A. similar arrangement with a firm would keep down program 
* costs. 

In recruiting studerJt£, program staff stress the importance of . 4 
letting people know what they can do for themselves. This point is 
particularly salient when one views the low program budget ($3,400) with - 
.which this program operates. 



Contact . 

/ 

Floyd Sellers, Director of ^Vocational Education 

Greenevi lie-Greene Qoiinty Schools 

Vocational Center 

Route Three, Bo* 48 

Greenevi lie, Tennessee 37743 

615/639-0171^ 

OR * ■ ^ .. 

Equal Vocational Opportunity Coordinator 

Department of Education 

Division of Vocatipnal-Technical Education- 

213 Cordell Hull Building 

Nashville, Tennessee 37219" f • • 

615/741-3059 x m 
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Professional Truck Operations 



Address: 



Texas State Techniea 
P; 0. Box. 11035- 
Amarillo, Texas 79111 
806/335-2316 



Program Summary 

ical Ins tit 



tute - Amarillo 



* Target Audience: Men and women ages 18 to 63 years 



Occupational Area: The program covers the theory and practice of safe, efficient truck 
• operation. Some of the topics cover.ed are weight laws, ICC 
regulations, inspection prdcedures, diagnostic guidelines, 
mechanical operations, proper' attire and comportment, accident 
reports, carrying hazardous materials, maintenance requirements and 
the ten, basic systems (engine, e\lectrica-l , fuel and exhaust, 
engine lubricating, cooling, power transmission , braking, 
steering/front axle/springs, hubs/wheels/tires', and fifth wheel/ 
trailer assembly).- s : 



Description: 



Ojr 



tcomes: 



funding: 



This. is a competency-based program that awards a certificate upon 
successful completion of course requirements, Jh^ typical student 
takes nine weeks to progress through the beginning % intermediate/ 
and advanced levels. Special effort -is made by the entire staff 
to encourage students who lack self confidence, driving skills, 
anld past work experience. The program addresses the special * ^ 
considerations fbr^omen entering the field of trUck driving. 
Students spend a large amount of their time in driving various 
trucking equipment to build their skills and confidence. Class,- 
room sessions use lectures, discussions and multimedia to cover 
iebry, .technical systems, psychological issues, regulations, .and 
laftfty procedures. A student must earn a commercial driver's 
littnse, pass a written exam, exhibit competence in driving 
10 and 13 geared diesel equipment, and pass the DOT road test, 

' About 40% of the students in the program are female; approximately 
' 8-1% of the students are placed in jobs Jn the trucking industry. 

"Texas^State Legislature Appropriations: $137,320. 
Texas Education Agency, DivisTon of Vocational Education and 
Technology: $11,281. ' ' * 
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Setting 



On 1,600 acres of a former air* force base in the heart of the Texas 
panhandle '.is a technical institute that prepares students for jobs after 
graduation. Texas State Technical Institute (TSTI) in Amarillo offers 
IS-oixupltional /technical programs, and in 1978-1979 placed over 81% 
of theirgraclu^ The TSTI 

Amarillo campus, one of four technicaTTnTtTtTiteTH^nde4-t^^ 
work'force needs of Texas, was established in 1970. 

Together, the four technical institute campuses have a combined 
enrollment of 6,500 full-time students. About 100 full-time programs are 
offered plus special short-term preparatory or up-grade (continuing 
education) training programs. In addition to the more traditional 
fields, such as aircraft mechanics and electronics, TSTI offers programs- 
like saddle and tack' making and professional truck operations. 

Amarillo is a city of about .150,000 with, an unemployment rate of 
approximately 3%. The population is characterized as having strong, 
positive work attitudes. Many manufacturing industries are currently 
moving into this area that historically has been predominated by beef, 
oil and gas production. Interstate 40 brings about 600 trucks an hour 
through Amarillo. 'Some of these truck, drivers got their start in TSTI's 
Professional Truck Operations Program. 



History 



In 1974, owners and managers of .a few local freight transportation 
companies contacted TSTI. They were interested in a short-term, program, 
to train second drivers for 'the trucking industry. The companies wanted, 
to hire those who successfully completed the program. They 'donated the 
use of their trailers, the school located two suitable- tractors , an 
instructor was selected, and the program was begun. The program's 
success., coupled with a growing demand for-trained drivers, indicated 
a need far exceeding expectations.. By September of 1975, the program 
was established as a Regular credit program with a budget of $27,000 and 
maximum enrollment of 15 students. 

. The program continued to grow and currently operates from a 
classroom/office facility that was part of the original' air force base. 
A separate building stores vehicles "and a truck-driving simulator. The 
first phase of driving instruction occurs in the yard between the two 
buildings. As the student progresses, intermediate driving skills are 
developed by using on-campus routes across the 1,600-acre site. Exper- 
ienced students assist in 'transporting! materials and-equipment for TSTI 
and other public agencies; these assignments include both in-town and 
over-the-road trips. .Although new classroom and shop facilities are 
presently under construction at TSTI, the driving instruction will 
continue to -be- conducted in tne same manner. 

' ' * ' % 
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Description 



OBJECTIVES 

TS.^ f provides vocational training in many fields'that have been 
traditionally male-oriented professions. The admin-istration and faculty 
sought .v^ys to provide support services and counseling for the women and 
displaced homemakers who were entering TSTI programs. They planned to 
recruit these women into nontraditional fields by informing them of the 
opportunities and support- service^ plans 'to assist those who chose to en- 
roll in TSTI programs) At this time", only fundi ng- foiijUie__su£Port • 
services effort has bfcen awarded. Currently, -the goals of theTuppOT 
services ^effort are: j 

• To assist Women in assessing the full range of benefits and 
disadvantages of a vocational field; 

• To provide counseling to displaced homemakers and other women * 
entering nontradi tional disciplines, enabling them tomake 

• a successful transition into their chosen vocational programs; and 

IN V * 

• To prepare womeji for the realities of nontraditional v^prk 
settings and job requirements of their vocational field. ' 

CHARACTERISTICS m > * 

The truck drivers' program is a postsecondary program. with a minimum 
age requirement of 18 years. Students'v^ho have not completed high school 
are encouraged to pass the GED examination, although some'do complete 
tbe ^progfam and/or accept a job prior to obtaining a high school degree. 
Other students have postsecondary degrees, indicating a wide range of 
educational backgrounds. About 40% of the students are women, ^he * 

'program is offered in connection with local industry, helping them^ 
satisfy their needs for competent personnel in jobs ranging from city 
pick-up and delivery to the nationwide, long-haul operations. Special 
enrollments and placements have been arranged for physically disabled^^ 
persons and ex-offenders who indicate promise of success. Successful^' 

•graduates who previously had found it difficult to obtain employment 
have found jobs after completing this program. ^ , 

The course covers yard and. dock. operations , highway driving, equip- 
ment maintenance procedures, fire and safety training, and Department 
of Transportation CDOT) road and Written examination^. Most training 
is individualized, and the staff provides informal counseling to each 

student as needed. . • • 

i - 

ACTIVITIES \ , ' 

. Ihe first Monday of each month brings a new group of about 20 
students to the Professional Truck Operations building'on the TSTI 
campus. Most have spent a lot of time planning their career in the 



' trucking industry and have waited several months^or an opening in the 

program. Because they come from all over Texas and the United States, 

many will live on campus during the "training. These new students 

typically have learned about the program through word of mojjth. Former 

students have told of exciting, well-paying jobs, that they acquired after 

completing .the program. Some students were referred to TSTI by potential 

employers — trucking firms- that have been highly pleased with program 

graduates they hired. Some companies have such high confidence in the 

school and such a great need for drivers that they have agreed to provide 

student loans. A large number of tm women in the program have financial 

assistance and/or the promise of a job offer after completirta the 

training. - ^— 

S '' ' 
The competency based, indivi dual ize'cTcur.ricul urn is well designed for 

—the new students. Those who are returning to school after some time out 

of theTTasTroom-a re-more JLt ease when they learn that the instructiron 

will accommodate their pace and herds. -The ongaijng_counseling and regulaj; 

encouragement from the instructors reinforce the program 's^phiTosophy 

that all students can succeed. In fact, a widely diverse group does 

succeed — from a young race car driver with undesirable speed shifting 

habfts to a retired nurse who wants to join her husband as a second 

driver to a determined housewife who has only driven a car with automatic 

transmission- ~ 

Although the minimum time for completing the course rs six weeks, 
' more typical Students complete the curriculum and earn the -program 
"certificate in nine: During the first week of instruction, students 
wbrk to acquire a commercial driving' license, which permits them to 
operate a three-ton gasoline vehicle. Another early' requirement -is . 
a*physica-l examination. 

' -The students soon move to a 10-speed diesel truck and gradually • 
learn tractor-trailer coupling and uncoupling procedures. Classroom 
' work during this period includes the theory and procedures underlying 
the driving skills, as well as application and interviewing techniques, 
Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC) regulations, weight laws, inspec- 
tion procedures, diagnostic guidelines, and other information relating to 
mechanical operations. 

The students also receive technical instruction on maintenance and. 
preventative techniques. They cover the ten basic systems -- engineer ^ 
electrical; fuel and exhaust; engine lubricating; cooling; power t 
transmission; braking; steering, front axle, ancLspHngs; hubs, wheels, 
and tires; and fifth-wheel and trailer assemblyr^/ 7 

The students take one course in the Psychology Department. at TSTI. 
They examine and discuss practical situations that relate-yto future 
job situations. .For example, how to handle an unsympathetic dock super- 
visor when you have been forced to wait at a loading dock for an*" 
excessively long period of time. 
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The^ instructors di*cuss special issues in nontraditional work with 
the female students. They stress •the need to establish a businesslike 
approach at the beginning of each jobj thus overcoming the mistaken 
expectations regarding female- drivers many .men have who work in a 
traditionally male field. : , 

' When -students move into the intermediate phase,, they spend time - 
increasingjjheir proficiency in the operation of 10- and 13-speed > 
equipment, n^ey must become proficient on the simulator, drive with 
loaded trainees, and exhibit skill in road- maneuvering. t At this stage,- 
the drivers are shifting and clutching more smoothly, bringing. the 
trucks around corners with more ass ii ranee, and are able to safely change 
lanes and pa^ppther vehiclesCand obstacles. Students are also exposed . 
to sample forms, familiarizing them with the paperwork required on the 
job. Students are taught and practice first aid techniques arid fire and 
accident procedures. '* * 

During both the beginning and intermediate phases of the program, . 

-Students must^work on Department of Transportation-materials dealing 
with Federal motor carrier safety regulations. Topics include .qualifica- 

'tibns, safe operation-r-accident reports, maintenance, and transporting 
hazardous mate'rials. Students are reqjjired tojDass a written examination 
before progressing to the advanced phase of infxruction'. . 

As "advanced students, they prepare, to qualify for entry-level 
trucking positions.. About 2,000 miles of highway driving are^ logged, 
including one over-the-road trip designated by- TSTI and public agency 
transportation needs. Every effort is made to control road/travel 
expenses so that all students can participate in a real-life, j^ig-haul 
experience. , 

B The instructors work closely with the students and are able- to assess 
when a studejit is ready for passing the DOT rWd test. By taking the 
student on a "dry run," an instructor is able to test the driver under 
more relaxed conditions. After this "dry run," many 'an apprehensive 
student has been delighted to learn that she or he has just finished the t 
test and has passed with flying colors. " L 

The director devotes about two hours a day to recruitment *an'd place-^ 
ment efforts, A highly successful recruitment technique has been the 
director's participation in career day programs that are held at schools 
throughout the area. The director locates a steel school desk for use 
in his presentation and amazes the students when he tells them that a 
minimum of twenty trueks are necessary to transport the materials and 
• parts needed to construct it. The director uses this introduction to 
explain the variety*of trucking equipment. 

Students who attend career day programs are also told about more 
specialized driving assignments, such as transporting drilling rigs, 
hazardous materials, and atorHc weapons. The session often includes a 
discussion of opportunities teradvance from.'truck driving into 
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management, permitting the students to consider ; the full range and- 
variety of positions available in the trucking industry. 

• The. director also maintains excellent relations with the industry, 
usually through .daily telephone calls* to .companies. This ccmsrtant • 
communication results in outstanding placement statistics. One trucking \ 
firm has hired 60% of its fleet from TSTI graduates. Also,- past 
graduates working in tK^trucking industry often request a TSTI graduate 
as a second driver. . 

Special problems, such, as*physical disabilities, criminal records, 
or drug N use, are discussed with the employer prior W e placement to 
increase the prpbability of successful employment. Th^ director has 
established such an 'excellent reputation with tKfe industry that his 
recommendations regarding these special- students are usually accepted 
without question* ° • % * 

The direct contact with the trqcking industry also results in 
employer referrals of inexperienced job applicants to the TSTI , program. * 
Many times, a female who wants" to break into this nontraditional field 
can- securest job offer for a position under the stipulation that she first 
acquire training at TSTI. " + * 

A night sessionvfs offered,, tq^ accommodate students who have work or* 
homemaking commitment souring the daytime. Classes meet from 6:00 PM 
to 11:30 PM (or tetter) three nights a week for about 16 weeks. Day 
students have access to an inexpensive day care c£ht6r. Every possible 
effort is* made to assist and support students in their efforts to earn 
the Professional Truck Operations certificate.^ - 

MATERIALS ' ' / ' 

) A course-syllabus has been developed covering the technical course 
, obleastives and content." Curriculum revisions at TSTI. are handled twice 
each years A task analysis detqrmifies the suitability of any proposed 
change. The program advisory, committee, which includes members- from 
l^cal industries, must endorse any changes before they are implemented. 

The campus printing technology program provides design and printing 
services for the production of a glossy, four-color process* brochure. 
The brochure -describes. the program and features graphics and photos of 
trucking equipment. A newsletter, "Black Smpke," keeps the advisory 
committee and otter interested readers updated. [ N t announces appoint- 
ments to the advisory committee, excesses appreciation for individual 
contributions, and updates ^information on staff and students. 4 . 

In response to studenijjjterest * the ^roflranr plans to design a 
patch. It mciy be designed roK a cap- or vyorn on a jacket. This emblem • 
will identify students in the programed strengthen group and program • 
Solidarity and .spirit. 



One trucking firm has prepared a student packet that explains hbw 
to erjjer the trucking industry, which includes a description of'the 
Professional Truck Operations program. The firm and TSTI distribute - 
the packet in response to inquiries .> 

OUTCOMES ' ' 

i 

To date, over 700 students have received certificates; no more than 
8 have been unsuccessful in completing" the program* The director has 
successfully obtained waivers for three stu'dents with major physical 
disabilities. TheyaYe now employed in the industry. Twd ex-offenders 
were also employed on the director's recommendation. 

Not many educational programs' do their follow-up evaluations with 
citizen band (CB) radios. But graduates of TSTI are unusual in that « 
they are often driving down the nation's highways talking over their CBs. 
Furthermore, 20-30% of the program graduates drive through Amarillo and 
stop off at their alma mater to update their friends on the staff as to 
how things are going; out on the road*- The former, students know they are 
welcome to st^ay in the dorm for $2.00 a night. Their experiences are a 
rich source of evaluation data. The director encourages each graduate 
to send a photo and let the staff know how things are going. 

A follow-up questionnaire has received nearly a 30% response. Each 
student's file is updated : with employer and salary information. Phone - 
calls, letters, and personal' visits substantially increase these da°ta. 
A. fiye year foljow-up : is now commencing. 

The reputation of the program in the industry spreads - through the 
informal network at truck stops, in professional publications, and 
through newspaper coverage. A 1980 report on TSTI in a nationally 
syndicated newspaper column has brought many student enrollments and new 
employer placements. There is a great demand for short-term training 
courses that lead to well-paying employment. The Professional truck 
Operations program can point with pride to an 81% success ra,te in placing 
graduates from just such a program. * 

Witji the. success of this program, additional .instructors have become 
aware of the need to increaseeflual access and have received technical 
assistance in developing their programs. This has resulted in increased 
enrollments of women in other training areas such as auto and space 
mechanics* ^ 

STAFFING ' m ° 

The manager of instruction designed the support services and is 
accountable for administrating them. Approximately 5% of his time is 
directed toward the Professional Truck. Operations program. The full-time 
director works under the manager's broad guidelines and is responsible 
for meeting program and campus objectives. In addition, there are three 
full-time instructors. All staff members have extensive truck driving 
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experience, have developed excellent relations and personal contacts in % 
the industry, and communicate great enthusiasm for trucking.. The four- - 
person staff largely provides the extra counseling, support, advice, and 
encouragement to females in the program. t ' - 

The program iws a very strong, successful advisory committee. 
The program director uses his personal contacts to identify candidates 
who are interested and. willing to serve- for a one- or two-year term. 
The committee members are very positive and supportive, .wanting to see 
this program continue. When the program has a special need-, .their com- 
panies often lend pieces of equipment- or make repairs. They donate 
equipment when possible. They are strong advocates for the program, 
'among their colleagues, and the firms they represent are key employers 
of program graduates. The members' wide range of experience and variety 
of businesses are an excellent source of information for students. 

FUTURE DIRECTION 

The manager of instruction would like to acquire additional funds 
to implement an outreach "program and tutorial services ^al lowing more 
women and other special populations to benefit from the^rogram. An 
increase in vocational education funding is needed to arrange for new 
equipment. Students and employers both agree that one of the most, 
valuable components of the program is\the substantial number of actual 
driving hours on the road. More equipment means more driving time, and 
more driving time means- more experienced graduates.. An insufficient 
.fleet of trucks and loss of trucks due to breakdowns threaten this part 
of the program. While industry supporters and on-campus resources can 
assist in repairing equipment breakdowns, they cannot compensate for the 
loss' of driving time. Additional equipment would expand the number of 
driving hours under normal conditions and provide a back-up. to maintain 
basic driving hours during breakdown periods. 

"Since-the program consists of a broad range of students, there is • 
a need for a variety of educational materials. Although films and media 
are* currently used, funds to purchase additional nonprint materials would 
.benefit many students.. . 

The program will soon' move into the, new facilities. The modern 
• buildings will provide a handsome, efficient educational setting. After 
the move, the manager of instruction would like" to expand the qurriculum 
to include preparation for work as a warehouse or terminal operator/ 
manager. t ^ 

REPLICATION * * / ' 

' The Professional Truck Operations program has been successful in 
recruiting, 'training, and -placing women in this nontraditional field, in 
part because the industry is now providing job opportunities for women.. 
Truckjng.companies have found that a male-female driving team reduces - 
down-time witVthe equipment and the team, can be as much as 50% more 
productive than a traditional team. Female graduates of the program have 
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caused less wear and tear on the trucks, since they are careful to 
perform a thorough check and will not leave until any irregularities are 
repaired. They have been careful to protect the equipment, keeping it 
clean. and driving at appropriate speeds. Women are skillful in 
using supplemental equipment to move heavy objects and are not limited 
by heavy loads. ^ 

Ihe major funding for the program is a line item appropriation 
directly from the Texas state legislature. Although the $137,320 budget 
has not kept up with inflation, equipment requirements, and student 
enrollment demands, this budget does proyide a relatively stable -basis 
from which to operate. An additional $11,281 grant helps pay for staff 
time set aside for support services for women. 

The program meets the special needs of many women, providing short- 
term training and a high percentage of job placements. Unfortunately, 
first year start-up costs are <a minimum of $50t) ,000. It is imperative 
to acquire late model equipment so that graduates are prepared to enter 
current work situations. The staff has learned that financing equipment 
over three years instead of four saves a substantial amount in 'interest 
costs. 

The instructors in the program must have a confoination of special 
qualities. They must be empathetic counselors, patient teachers, 
successful truckers, job developers, industry liaisons, skilled instruc- 
tors, and compatible team members -- all rolled into one. They have 
to enjoy what they are doing to compensate for the long hours and loss 
of trucking industry income. It is desirable to have atjeast one woman 
instructor on the staff; however, the salary issue plus a requirement 
of three years experience makes this goal difficult. 

The director must be skilled at negotiating lease purchase agree- 
ments, developing special financial arrangements, and 'acquiring loans 
and gifts. He or she must be especially skilled at developing industry 
contacts and establishing an excellent reputation with them. By placing 
students in appropriate positions, the director helps to insure tha^the 
employers are plek^d and that the* graduates are happy in their neif 
careers in the trucking industry. 

Contact 



Rqpald DeSpain, Manager of Instruction* 
Texas State Technical Institute - Amarillo 
P. 0. Box 11035 
Amarillo, Texas 79111 
806/335-2316 - . 

OR 



Dr. Cecil Yvonne Wright 

Coordinator for Equal Access to Vocational Education 

and Technology 
Texas Education Agency 
^ 3002 Maple Lawn Circle 
Austin, Texas 78701 
512/475-3129 
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Vocational Education Program to Reduce Unemployment Rate of 
Youth and Sex Stereotyping in Vocational Education in Urban Areas 



Program Summary 



Target Audience: 



Address: „ El Paso Public Schools 
6531 Boeing Drive 
P.O. Box 20100 
El Paso, Texas 79998 
915/779-409^ 

Disadvantaged and handicapped senior high school students who 
require additional worksite training to prepare for Unsubsidized 
employment. 

Occupational Area: The program includes distributee education, vocational office' 
education, health occupations, home economics cooperative 
. .education, and industrial ^training (auto mechanics, welding, 
. printing, electrician electronics, drafting, dental assisting, 
dental lab, medical lab assisting, and nurse^s /tide) . Special , 
programs are available for low academic achievers and handicapped 
students. * 



Description: 



Outcomes: 
f 

r 



Funding: 



• The program provides disadvantaged and handicapped sttidents with * 
counseling," instructional programs, and paid worksite training ,1 
to provide a smooth transition from school to work. Employers 1 
agree to train students, while the CETA program subsidizes the 
complete cost of the students' wages.' After the student learns 

/the job skills and becomes a productive employee, the employer , 
takes over /the cos^ of the student's wages. 

The program has. been successful in placing students that wo\ild 
probably'not have been employed without the CETA subsidy. / 

-Employers" assumed the wages of fourteen students before the end 
of the contract since the students were already functioning-^ 
as successful employees. A substantial percentage of students 

'were retained as regular employees after graduation. The program* 
Ijas experienced some success in establishing nontraditional job 
placements. 

Texas Education Agency, Department pf Occupational Education and 
Technology: $33,215.12; Department of'Human Services, Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act: Minimum wage for 32? 
participants, 15 hours per week for a maximum of 32 weeks. 



Setting 

Situated along the Mexican-United States border, El Paso, Texas is the 
country's largest port-of-entry city. Its population of over 400,000 
almost merges with its Mexican sister city, Juarez. These sister cities 
have a complex socioeconomic relationship. United States firms are often 
eager to turn to Juarez to capitalize on 'the low laboT* costs that are 
available just over the border. A high percentage of El Paso residents - 
are Hispanics; many have limited English speaking abilities and are 
economically and/or educationally disadvantaged. This problem is 
increased by the large number of aliens who cross the border to live in 
El Paso. The result has been an unusually high rate of unemployment 
among residents in the 18 to 25 year old age bracket. For disadvantaged 
youth, the unemployment rate approaches 35%. 

The El Paso Independent, School District addresses the educational 
needs of approximately 15,000 high school students. The ethnic back- 
ground of the students is roughly 65% Hispanic, 30% white, 4% black, and 
U Asian. Eight high schools provide as many as 25 Vocational Cooperative 
Programs (for regular students) and Sight Vocational Adjustment Coordinator 
Programs (for the handicapped). 



History 

In the El Paso Public Schools, the Vocational Cooperative Trainjng 
programs provide students witti the opportunity to pursue paid work 
experience for about four hours during the school day. They are placed . 
in vocational work settings, such as auto mechanics, printing, secretarial., 
electronics,, business, and dental lab work. Tlje student participants 
usually have had skill development at. a technical school and are 
sufficiently confident and competent to begin training in an entryrlevel 
position. ' 

Although this cobperative trairiing program has provided an excellent 
transition toyfye world of work for many of El Paso's students, it has 
been insufficient to alter substantially the youth unemployment rate. 
Students with limited English-speaking abilities, .deprived famil y , % 
economic situations, physical and mental handicaps, and nonOWnJ* Illegal 
career goals "have not always had the confidence or skills required/to*' 
secure work experience and employment. 

During March 1979, NortfrTexas State University conducted a workshop 
for vocational educators and CETA personnel . The Texas Education Agency 
funded this effort to develop ideas on vocational education and CETA . 
linkage. The administrators in El Paso Public Schools quickly recognized 
that this workshop could provide them with some approaches for addressing 
the special needs of their students. 



At the workshop, educators, CETA personnel, and business representa- 
tives brainstormed about ways to address training and employment concerns 
They decided that if CETA .could provide monies to pay salaries for low- , 
income and handicapped sturdents, then employers would be more motivated 
v to provide entry-level positions and training for those students who 
might require more time and effort from the employer. • , 

With this - preparation, El Paso educational policymal$ers contacted 
CETA personnel to explore specific linkage possibilities. As a result 
of the'se workshop and exploratory activities, the El Paso Vocational 
Department ar\d the Department of Human Development CETA office planned a 
proposal to .obtain CETA- financed student stipends. A second proposal 
was submitted to the Texas Education Agency for funding to hire a 



coordinator/liaisoik person to manage the program. Both proposals 
funded, "and El Pasl prepared for the first phase of the program in 

f 



were 
1979. 



JDescription 



OBJECTIVES 



The program helps target students make a smooth transition from 
schoo^jto work. Specifically, the project goals arev - 

• To identify 120 in-school youth who. are economically disadvantaged 
and/or have limfted English-speaking ability and are in need of " 
special programs; 

* » 

•rjo provide counseling and instructional programs that will 
provide smooth transition .from school to work and reduce sex^ 
stereotyping in the labor market; 

• To develop support and linkages with the private industrial\and 
business community and the CETA office; and 

% To provide disadvantaged and/or limited English-speaking 
individuals w^ job placements. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

The program was originally designed for disadvantaged -and/or 
handicapped junior ancf senior; high school students. Female students 
were included in representative numbers and placed without regard to 
tYaditional sex role stereotyping and in accordance, with the students 1 
preferences.- During the first year, the CETA office, imposed restrictions 
proKij^iting juniors from participating. ' * 

The El Paso Cooperative Programs pffer experience in the fields^ of 
* distributive education,* vocational office education, industrial training, 
health occupations, and home economics cooperative education. In 
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addition, special programs are available for low academic achievers 
(Coordinated Vocational Academic Education^CVAE.) 'and handicapped, . 
students (Vocational .Adjustment Coordinators— VAC) . Most of the students 
- placed in the VAC program are classified as learning disabled, educable 
mentally retarded, visually impaired, or emotionally disturbed. 

ACTIVITIES 

4 

• . The program coordinator works closely with the teacher-coordinators 
involved in the vocational cooperati ve^education programs and with CETA 
personnel to achieve program goals. The teacher-coordinators identify 
students qualified to participate in the student wage subsidy program. 
* Students miftt either fall under the CETA guidelines for family income 
level or be handicapped. Students ,are referred to the program coordinator 
'to discuss the advantages and guidelines of the program. If a studentfr 
agrees to. the conditions, sjie or he can begin the process of entering 'j 
the program. ' . 

For each student participant, the CETA office requires an official 
application form, accompanied by copies of birth , baptismal , or legal i 
alien papers; a document to verify a student's address; and verification 
of family income level. 

Next, teacher-coordinators" find employment work sHes for partici- 
pants. Often, they have already developed working relationships with 
El flbso employers and only have to refer to Employers' past experiences 
with students to place the CETA-subsidized students. The employers, 
understand these students may require additional training time to master • 
^ all the job requirements. To compensate for this extra training time, 
the employer receives the student labor at no cost; the CETA program pays 

all of the student's stipends. 

<• , 

" ' The El Paso school system operates a three quarter program. CETA 
students are allotted two quarters of training at 15 hours per week, 
with the exception of the handicapped ."students whose program runs from 
October 1 to the end of the school year. At the end of the training 
period", promising students are plased on company payrolls. Students who 
progress more rapidly, becoming productive workers prior to the end of 
the training period, may go on company payrolls earlier. 

In conjunction with the job training, thf students rtormally attend 
three classes each day so that, they meet high school graduation require- 
ments. Students, with limited English-speaking abilities also attend 
special EngJ-istf'cqurses. All students take the vocational .cooperative 
education class, which. covers career options, positive self-images, 
communication and math skills , "positive work* attitudes, job skills, the 
operations of the <re'e enterprise system, and sex role stereotyping 
attitudes. All students -are instructed in job hunting, filling out job 
applications, writing personal re"sumes, and job interviewing. In 
addition, individual study guides are available in areas pertaining to 
-*• a student\s specific job. » ^ 
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Counselors attempt to counter any sex role stereotyping that may 
persist in either educational or work settings, although they have found 
that employers are willing generally* to accept nontraditional student „ 
placements.. More often it is th&- students themselves who are reluctant 
to pursue ndfl^Vadi tional options that the employers are offering. A numbe 
of them, however, have been placed in nontraditiorfal fields, providing 
a model for more hesitant students. 

Many of the students lack confidence and, consequently, are not 
strong candidates during an employment interview. This situation prevails 
particularly among theihandicapped students. Counseling services designed 
to build student self-confidence supplement classroom exercises. 

The program\:oordinator handles the d,ay-to-day problems that are sure 
to arise when 327 students are placed for the first f time in a formal wpVk 
'setting. In general, s he insures that the paperwork is handled smootjrfy 
and efficiently, coordinates the flow of program resources; monitors the „ 
quality of training worksites., arranges adjustments in r work placements, 
and handles certain- administrative tasks as required by the ^program* He 
even helps students with their transportation problems, if need be. 

MATERIALS 



The program was not designed to produce any materials. However, 
the Annual Report v provides valuable information fpr educators interested 
in replicating the program. The appendices incl udeHetails regarding 
program objectives, prbcedures for implementing the objectives, personnel 
requirements, and budget^ breakdowns. The b|Ody of the report presents 
statistical outcomes of the program, discusses problems encountered, and 
offers some suggestions and/or solutions to those problems. 

OUTCOMES 

Data collected for three phases of the project (Surfmer 1979,, ' 
School Year 1979-80, and Summer 1980) have been analyzed to show" the 
number of students that employers retained after graduation from the. 
CETA-subsidized Vocational Cooperative Program. Looking at School^ Yfet 
1979-80, for example, from' a tota\ of 60 disadvantaged females and* -2^ 
handicapped females, 88& and 74% respectively were retained. During , 
Summer 1980, 37 disadvantaged and 7 handicapped females participated in 
the program, amd 27% and 71% respectively were retaine<J/ 

Since the CETA program is designed to move students irfto the world 
of work, some students lose their incentive to move on to oostsecondary 
education. However, af^er their worksite experience, some \ftudents 
decide to pursue advanced^ training to improve their work options. 

The retention figures are especially impressive when contrasted to 
student employability skills pri6r to entering the program, Teacher- 
coordinators and vocational counselors characterized many of the 327 " 
participants as having' no chance of being hired, had the employers beVn 
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Required to pay minimum wages-fo*- these students' working hours. The 
subsidy program converted many formerly unemployable students into 
workers that employers were willihgto retain at their. own expense. . - 
I-n fourteen cases, employers even pijcjced up the cost of ^student labor 
before the contract period had ended { . 

The placements in riontraditional' fields has^primarily been limited 
by student unwillingness to try riontraditional' jobs. Hbwever, the program 
has macie some progress in overcoming sex role stereotyping in vocational 
career placements. • ^ * ' 

STAFFING 

A full-time program coordinator manages the program. He is 
responsible for developing^agreements' and guidelines, monitoring the 
quality of training worksites, coordinating the efforts of teacher- 
coordinators, writing reports, and gene/ally insuring that the program 
runs successfully. He is Assisted by-a full-time secretaj^y. Although 
the salaries of the ttfacher-coordinatons are not covered by the grant, 
they do identify student participants, develop job sites; teach the 
vocational .cooperative courses, monitor student progress, and execute 
paperwork requirements. The program could not run on the same scale 
without them. 

An 11-member advisory committee was created for this program. 
The members include representatives from business and industry, CETA 
personnel , and a member of the El Paso Chamber of Commerce. By nfaking „ 
informal presentations or explanations to their business and social 
contacts, they spread support for the program in the El Paso community. 
They are also a valuable asset in finding job sites for student partici- 
pants. 0 

FUTURE DIRECTION 

During the contract negotiations for the 1980-1981 school year, 
the CETA office notified the program manager that Federal guidelines 
require that a participating student be rotated -every two weeks to a 
different job site, fhe El/Paso vocational cooperattvieprogram provides 
exploratory career experiences \n the classroom; however, they have found 
it impossible to persuade employees to accept a^ new student trainee 
every two weeks. Under the two-week system, the employer never derives 
the benefits of a trained worker. Instead, the-employer is always- in 
the positipn of spending valuable time training someone who.ttien moves 
to another job and is replaced" by another novice. 

Even V it were possible to arrange two-week training perid«\the 
first years' experience indicated that Triany of the handicapped students 
require ovec two quarters to master essential- job skills. The two-uieek 
experience could not possibly lead to an "unsubsidized job for such a 
student, ami the program retention, statistics would plummet. However, 
the Federal regulations that contain this two-week stipulation are firm. 
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As a result of this impasse, the El Paso program is currently working* 
with the Private Industry Council (PIC), a Title VH-funded agency. The 
program- provides on-the-job- training (OJT), which is directed -toward full- 
time, un,subsidized employment after. graduation/ PIC determines^the length 
of training time and reimbursed the employer far half the^ student 's salary 
durfng this training period. The total number of hours of OJT are spread 
over the entire school year and are based on Department of Labor training 
specifications. Participants are typically seniors, and they continue the 
system of taking the vocational education cooperative, course and other 4 
classes^required for graduation. ' ^ 

REPLICATION - , ' . 

The director of the El Paso program feels that the roost important 
key to success is, having a full-time coordinator to manage the program. 
A program especially benefits from having ^Coordinator who thoroughly 
understands CETA requirements. A new program could .benefit from the 
coordinator's talking with other experienced personnel, such as a CETA 
program manager and staff. Good relations with the CETA office are 
essential in order that.possible problems can be averted or reasonable 
solutions cafe be found. For example, a CETA regulation required that the 
student application form be accompanied by copies of the birth certificates, 
baptismal ce^Hficates, legal alien papers, or notarized verification of 
this information of all family members. The program coordinator was' 
able to obtain consent to simplify this documentation procedure, arguing 
that the school file for. each student contains a copy of the student's 
birth certificate. . 

Although the, CETA proposal only allowed for 15 hours per week of 
student work time, the staff recommends that a minimum of 20 hours be 
scheduled, if possible. Employers feel that in three hours a student 
is barely getting in-to the swing of the job before having to pack up and 
leave. The staff also feels that during holidays, such as Christmas 
vacation, the students would benefit from working a full, eight-hour day.^ 

* "In order to acquaint CETA personnel with some aspects of the 
El Paso Public Schools Vocational Cooperative Education progr.am, the 
staff invited the CETA director and assistant director to an introductory 
tour of the vocational facilities and luncheon. The CETA personnel -had an 
opportunity to jneet program staff as well as cooperative teacher- ^ 
coordinators. Program materials were displayed and the regular and tech- 
nical school systems were explained.-. The special- program for the handi- 
capped, Vocational Adjustment Coordinator (VAC), was presented along with 
the vocational cooperative program. One major highlight of the tour was 
the* luncheon since it was)prepared by handicapped students. The *staff 
found that this type of initial event was an excellent way to establish - 
strong, positive working relationships and promote understanding with the 
CETA personnel and teacher-coordinators *in their common efforts to create 
a smooth transition from school to work. 
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Contact 



Cletus„E. Michel 

El Paso Public Schools 

6531 Boeir\g Drive 

P. 0. Box 20100 

El Paso, Texas 79998 

915/779-4093 

OR « . . 

Dr. Cecil Yvonne Wright 

Coordinator for Equal Access to Vocational Education 
and Technology 

Texas Education Agency 
.3002 Map! el awn Circle 
r Austin, Texas 78701 

512/475-3129 
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Project VOTE: Vocational Opportunity Through Equity, *> 



Address: 



Program Summary 

o 

$ ° 

Utah State Board of Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
250 East Fifth Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
801/533-5371 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 




Target Audience: Educators, students, parents, and employers primarily at the^ 

, postsecondary level, but extending to junior high and community 
college levels. 

Occupational Area: General. 

• * 
Description: Project VOTE is a four-year program designed to promote an avfcre 
t ness of sex equity within the wider educational community ir> Utah 

* 0 To facilitate this awareness,, the state sex equity coordinator 
, contracted with an instructional special ist-at the David 0. McKay 
Institute of Education, Bingham Young University, to produce a 
set*of sex equity instructional modules. Each module is 
designed for a specific target audience including students, 
counselors, teadtfers, parents, and employers. During Year I, 
prototype modules were developed; these were field-tested in . 
Year II; implementation strategies are being developed in thfr 
third year;, and in Year IV, the materials will be disseminated. 
Local schools are participating in each year- of project 
activities. 



Five instructi 
presentations , 
Conversations , 
to Non-Traditi 



education agen 
the modules; n 
be involved in 
its final year 
in a series of 



onal modules, some With accompanying slide/sound 
have been developed. Titles include Career ' 
Equity Ideas , Looking Out For Life- , Opening Doors^ 
onal Employment , and Support Yourself" Five local 
cies (LEA's) participated in the development of- 
ine LEA's field-tested the materials, and seven wil 
the development of implementation strategies. In 
the project hopes to disseminate the materials 
regional workshops for all of Utah's 55' LEA's. 



Approximately $20,000^of Vocational Education sex equity funds 
have been allocated for* each of the four years of Project VOTE 
^activities. * * ' 



. L 



Setting 

The-setting for the activities of Project VOTE is t.he-enttre state ■ 
of Utah. Recent statistics indicate that this state leads the nation in 
the number of school-age children (age>-5-1.7) 'for each 100 adults, with 
an "average of nearly 52. "for each 100 idults. The total school enrollment 
during the 1979-80 school year -was 332,575, ranking Utah first in. the 
nation in the number of students enrolled in the public schools per adult. 
The public schools employ approximately 6 ,700 , elementary and 6^100 
secondary teachers. ' . •„ # » 

Utah's population .is fairly homogeneous , 'with only approximately 
-7% bf the total school population falling within a minority group 
'classification. In addition, within this state there is a strong v 
.emphasis on traditional home and family values. In this context, Project 

V.OTT'has been specifically designed to promote an awareness of the 

importance of sex equity. 

History 



v The original idea for the-'thrust and activities of Project VOTE was 
the. brainchild of Utah's *sex*equity coordinator.. When she assumed the 
position' in 1978, tfer-e was little activity in the state designed to 
promote sex Equity. '-The coordinator, havinj a background in teacher, 
education and vocational education -at both the state and university 
.-levels,' understood that Utah. -teachers prefer to utilize materials , 
developedW contributed to' by educators front within the state. Rather 
'than utilize mat^ials pVodu«ed by' project^ outsi-de of Utah, she felt 
•>ex "eqifi ty goals could bes,t be met by having materials developed within 
"the state tpat would appea'l to the local residents. • In addition, she , 
felt that "these -materials 'should be directed not only to educators, But 
to students, parents, and employers. Finally, she' believed that In order 
/for sex equity ideas to be accepted ah incremental approach aimed 'at 
•developing a cadre of local" resource people throughout the state would . 
be most effecttVe. - * * • ' 

* - . . . * 
The coordinator understood*, however, that* she would need help in 
developing, "implementing, and disseminating sex equity 'ideas, and materials 
She, therefore, <c6n tract* with, an instructional specialist at the 
David .0. Mc&iy institute' of educatioft^Msham Young University, ' 
experienced" in dealing with equity id^s atfd in developing instructional 
material's- Although this pe-rson has direct responsibility for carryi.ng 
out 'project activities, he works, closely with the sex equity coordinator 
irf all phases of the project.. ,•'•*' 



Description, { 



OBJECTIVES . * 

The overalTgoal of Project VOTE is the development of a .-set 'of 
instructional materials and strategies that will assist students- to- ; 
expand their career ho.rizons and help .them to^select careers based on ' 
their own unique abilities, interests and values. It will take at least 
four years to complete the project from tnttial development to dissemina- 
tion. In carrying out the project over this time span, project staff 
have also focused on developing -a group of people throughout the state 
who can serve as .resource persons ,once the project is complete. 
Specific objectives of the materials themselves Vary and will be 
described in a 'later section. 

• * * 

CHARACTERISTICS % 1 * 

Project VOTE materials ar^d activities are aimed at educators, 
parents, students, and employers in Utah, The materials, focusing on- ^ 
expanding career horizons and making career choices, consist of five* 
module packages- Each has been developed with a specific target^ audience 
in niind. The materials are most appropriate for the high school level, ^ 
although some of the. activities can and have been utilized with bdth \ 
junior high and juni^ college audiences, + . ' 

ACTi^ITIES „ \ . 

• Before describing project activities, it Would be useful to describe 
Project VOTE materials. The module packages include the following: 

^ Qfrreer Conversations : The Career Conversations instructional 
module includes two separate guides. The first, designed' for 
parents of seConda*y-age students, consists of a series of / 
suggested conversations, for parents to use in helping students 
make appropriate career- choices, -Ideas concerning sex equity are 
blended into th$ entire series of parent/child conversations, 
•The second manual is designed for counselors 6r teachers who wish' 
to implement a Career Conversations project in their -school anck^ 
it contains instructions on designing a 'successful .Career 
Conversations program including the topics of publicity, workshop 
design, classroom activities, and parent communication techniques, i 

* •" Equity Ideas : ^The Equity Ideas instructional (nodule consists of 

a trainer's guide to be used by counselors, teachers, or 
administrators interested, in involving the entire school or 
community Mtr equity education, 'The module describes a variety 
of activities for infusing sex equity into secondary school 
subject areas * 
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• Looking Out For Life : This module consists of a trainerV 
guide and a sound/sli\de presentation. The trainer's gui/fe,is 
•designed specially for teachers of career educatioo for use in 
their program. It contains guidelines 'for carrying out 
activities focusing on sex equity and career choice. The sound/ ■ 

• • slide presentation is directed at secondary studer\£s and serves 

as a stimulator for discussions of career choices. 

4 - • Opening Doors- to Non-Traditional Employment : This module 

consists of a sound/slide presentation to be used with/employers 
in the* community. The presentation attempts to help employers 
become more awar*e of equity considerations *and how they affect 
the appropriate employment of both men and women. • 

• Support Yourself : This module consists of a booklet and ^film- 
strip designed to* help vocational counselors, administrators, and 
teachers prepare students for the economic realities they face. 
The booklet also provides information^ about the rewarding employ- 
ment, alternatives now open to women. 

When complete, Project VOTE activities will have taken place over 
a four-year time span. Each year has been devoted to a series of 
distinct, but overlapping, activities. These include Phase I (FY 1979) - 
Development of prototype materials; Phase II. (FY 1980) - Field test of 
materials; Phase III (FY 1981).- Development of implementation strategies 
.and eyaJuatioa.of the materials; and Phase IV (FY 1982) ^dissemination 
an^/itafewide educator training.' . 

Overall responsibility for carrying out these activities is th6 
responsibility^ the project director at the David 0. McKay Institute 
? of Education, who works in close coordination with the sex equity 

coordinator. The project team has utilized a deliberate strategy of 
• working with educators at^the local level' in each phase of the project. . 

* f 

In Phase I* five local education agencies (LEA's)" participated in 
the development Df the modules. State incentive money was provided to 
local LEA's for participation. The size of participants' developmental 
efforts varied. In one instance, the final , product represented almost 
entirely the work of .th% J oca I district; in others, local- educators * 
provided mainly ideas that the Institute team compiled into the final 
product. I m .\ 

During Phase II, nine LEA's participated in the field testing of 
Phase I materials, including the development of some new portions of* 
existing materials, 'development of evaluation forms, and in the 
revising of materials. A number of these LEA's also participated in 
.Phase I: To secure participants in Phase II; a request for proposals 
4 vyas sent to all LEA's requesting proposals for mini-projects involving 
.the already -developed materials. ' . * " K 

• During Ph^se M.I, seven' LEA, 1 s are participating in the development 
of implementation strategies and additional evaluation of the materials. 



I ^ 
In carrying out this phase, a specific effort was made to involve 
districts that had not previously participated , in project activities. 
The^specific focus of this phase has been on trying to. find out how best 
to implement the materials, the best ways to get them adopted, and where 
they are most appropn(petely-infused into existing curriculum. 

During Phase IV * the materials will be disseminated to all 55 LEA's 
in the state. A series of regional workshops is planned at this time. 
As a result of this and prior phases, a group of local educators will 
have been developed *who can effectively utilize the materials to promote 
sex equity. 

MATERIALS T . . ' 



At tfvTsiime, the materials, described in a preceding section, are 
not available for widespread dissemination to educators outside of Utah. 
Information on their availability can be obtained from the' state's sex 
equity coordinator (.see address at the end of this chapter). In addition 
several evaluation, instruments have been developed designed to obtain 
d&ta on sex equity and Project VOTE materials. These include a careers* 
and sex stereotypes Thecal ist, a sex roles instrument, and an equity 
indicator list. Information about the first two can be obtained from 
the project director at the David 0. McKay Institute of Education; a 
copy of the equity indicator list is available from the sex equity 
coordinator. % 

OUTCOMES . . • 

The set of field-tested instructional modules and filmstrips is one 
of the major outcomes of Project VOTE. Eleven LEA's and 17 schools 
participated in the develppmental and field tesl^jDhases of the project. 
The schools hav$ included. high schools , w junior higff^schools , skills 
centers, vocational schools, and community colleges. As a result a 
large number of educators , parents, community' members , '"and students have 
already been exposed to Project VOTE materials. Additional schools 
throughout the state will participate in the last two phases of project 
activities. * . s ' • * ^ 

STAFFING «^ 

/ . . * , s * 

; Both the state sex equity ^coordinator and the projec£ director have 
been involved in Project VOTE activities since their beginning.* The sex 
equity coordinator* estimates* that she devote,s about two days a month to . 
the project. The project director spends about one third of his time 
on Project VOTE. Several graduate assistants have also participated at 
one time or another iji module development an'd field testing activities. 
The graduate assistants typically devote about 10 hours a week to .the i 
project. During its first phases, a* number of educators have also 
participated in. module development or field testing. The amount of time 
that any one>educatdr in the field has dwoted 'to* the project varifes^ 
greatly; thus, itvould be difficuK to specify ah average time for 
field participants^ ' * 
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FUTURE DIRECTION 

Project VOTE' activities were planned from the beginning to occur 
'in incremental phases; therefore, its final phasje, will involve dissemina- 
tion of. the materials to all- 55 of the state's LEA's. The project staff, 
and the sex equity coordinator will .conduct intensivejnservice work- 
shops.* At this time, workshops are planned in each m the state's five 
regions. Persons who have participated in the projecfVTirst phases will 
serve as. resouriWjSersons at these workshops. * • * 

To facilitate getting Project VOTE materials 'into .Utah's schools, 
project staff are investigating the possibility of obtaining approvals 
that wouTd make the modules adoptable by schools in the state having- 
Title IV-C monies.- There is also some- discussion about submitting the ■ 
project for approval by the Joint Dissemination Review "Panel (JDRP). 
Some of the evaluation data that is^-required for either a (JDRP or 
Title IV-C'-pligibility and review has already been obtained; additional „. 
data will be gathered, as the- project «ioves through its final phases. 

REPLICATION ' % "•■ 

Approximately $80,000 wilVbe spent over the four years of Project 
VOTE activities, an expenditure of about. $20, 000 for each year. 
Approximately three-quarters of each year's budget goes to jlcKay 
Institute project staff, with the remainder allocated for participating 
schools. The costs*for printing field test versions of the modules atid 
filmstrips has come from the McKay Institute budget; reprinting of the 
materials and filmstrips in -their final form will come from the bu'dget 
of the sex equity cobrdinatoK ' . * 

A variety of factors have contributed to the success 'of Project VOTE 
activities to date. Because both the sex equity coordinator and project 
director understand that districts are sometimes hesitant to adopt any ' 
set of curriculum materials developed at the state or Federal level,, 
they feel that it is extremely important. to have had local educators 
participate in the development process. Recognition is^ given to 
districts and individuals who participate in the project and each module 
indicates the names of -individuals and districts wfto have Been instru- 
mental in -its development.' " \ ■ 

In working with districts, project staff also stresa the importance 
of early identification of individuals who believe in th£ importance, of 
equity and who can 'be counted 071 to carry through on agreed upon ' 
activities. Project staff also|feel it is important to .start local acti- 
vities with a positive, non-threatening experience. One of the strategies 
they have found successful in introducing the topic of .sex equity is. to 
heTp district's organize a "panel of nontradi-tional workers who- can be ■ , • 
found in almost every community. Jhjs may require, project staff to 
-expehd extra' effort to understand th«' nature of jobs and industry fn a 
» given community, but they feeT it is well • worth- the effort. All in , 
a;!!, much of the supcess of the project is due to the willingness of . „ 
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project staff and the sex equity coordinator %o be flexible in the way 
they feel sex equity can be approached and promoted at the local level. 
They also. feel 1t is important to have material tahgeted for not only 
educators, but also students, parents, and employers. In this way, 
the whole community can participate in promoting se* equity in ■ 
vocational education. ^ * ^ - 



p Contact » 



Dr, Russell Osguthorpe 

David 0. McKay Institute of Education 

Brigham Young,University - 

Prova, UT 84601 

801/378-3673 



OR 



Equal Opportunity Specialist 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Board of Education * 
250 tast Fifth Street 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
"801/533-5371 ' ^ ■ 
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Recruitment of Students of the Minority Sex into Vocational Program 
Areas Historically Dominated by One Sex 



Program Summary 



Address: 

' ; V 

Target Audience: 
Occupational Area: 

Description: 



Richmond Technical Center 
2020 Westwood Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 23230 
804/780-6811 ' < 



Seventh through tenth grade students in nontraditional vocations, 



Cosmetology, auto mechanics, health, electronics, woodworking, 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



clothing, rujrsing, plumbing, crane operation. 



The project was designed to develop a model program through 
wM'cft middle and high school students would be informed of the 
nontraditional training and job opportunities available. It was 
also to provide a guride-fQr instructors of these vocational 
students tojielp them be more aware" of the problems that may 
arise and suggest possible solutions. 

Nineteen male and 45 female students frpm all over the Richmond 
area attended the one day program, which provided exposure to 
nontraditional vocations £nd "hands-on" experience with several 
vocations. Student evaluations of the program were ^positive 
and enthusiastic. 



Virginia Department o^ Education: $3,322 (al> was not 'spent). 



\ 



\ 
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Setting 

* 

The Richmond TechnicaT Cenjter is an attractive modern facility with 
up-to-date equipment. ' As a part of tha Richmond area school district, it 
provides a variety of vocational programs for eleventh and twelfth grade . 
.students ffom the city and county. Students spend a half-day at the 
center and' can earn three elective credits per year. 

% The local population ranges from affluent^ the annexed Chesterfield 
County area to blue collar in Hanover County arvd to poor,,in the central 
city housing*projects. Persuading many women and black students of the 
desirability of vocational programs is difficult. 'Black parents, for 
example, want their children to go to college in spite of narrowed 
opportunities, and most of the girls are oriented toward traditionally 
female family roles or occupations. k ' • - 

History 

As a result of Federal incentives- and, requirements ofSitle IX, the 
Richmond Technical Center has been-trying to recruit both boys and girls* 
into nontraditional fields for some time. At every .opportunity,, in 
.assemblies, classes, and projects, som^ mention is made of opportunities 
in nontraditional- vocations/ In spite of the concerted and sincere ■ 
efforts to recruit young men into nursing and-gosmeto>ogy and young women 
into electronics, auto mechanics ,> and building trades, very few students 
have enrolled in the nontraditional areas. Although parental, counselor, . 
and pee*Kpressure against vocational ed-ucatibn is a big factor, the staff 
feels that the situation" results partially from lac^af information about 
vocations by both students and- their parents. Therefore, this program 
was one attempt & better inform both about the offerings at Richmond ^ 
Technical Center. -The program director obtained. funds to put on a work- 
shop for counselors and students who had shown some^interest in nontradi- 
tional,. vocations. . 

Description 

OBJECTIVES , • • . / . ' ' . . 

Generally speaking, the purpose of the program was to develop a N 
viable workshop for middle and high" school age students expressing an 
interest in nontraditional careers. The specific objective's. of trfe — 
pr-ogram were: •-■ * • * / 

' - • '• £ '*> / ' 

• To includ^their counselors and parents, if possible, in 4jhe workshop;. 

• To invalve the community 'by inviting a panel of workers to speak to 
the students; * , ' - 



\ 



• To provicte "hands-on" experience for the participants with 
vocational instructors;. and , 

• Tfc raise the awareness of the instructors of vocational programs 
by providing them with a copy of the' Guide for Instructors of 
Thfe Nontraditional Vocational Student to be compiled ais a result 

- - of the workshop. * 

CHARACTERISTICS ' ' • ' ^. . 

.The program was designed for students in the seventh thhough tenth 
grades. It was hoped that some of tbe students might begome more 
interested in nontraditional >pr v ogra{ns. and^in attending the vocational' 
school for their eleventh and twelfth grades. Occupations presented in 
the "hands-ori" part of -the workshop included auto mechanics, cosmetology, 
clothing occupations^ electricity/electronics, welding, and woodworking. 
Speakers included a aiesel mechanic, a cosmetologist \ a painter, a nurse, 
a carpenter, an autp Jparts saleswoman/racer, a plumber, and a crane 
operator. ^ . 

ACTIVITIES * 

After funding was obtained, th| project director began to involve 
school personnel and community lead^s in the project. An advTsdry 
counsel consist+ng of a university faculty member, a community agency 
representative, the personnel manager of a large business firm/a super- 
visor of school guidance counselors, and the pringpal of the school host 
ipg the workshop was formed. Members, of the council Were all advocates 
and well informed about sex-fair practices in vocational education. 

Plans werfe made for the all day workshop to explore tra^iwig and 
career opportunities in nontraditional job areas, and a time table was 
established. Counselors in the various Richmond schools .were asked to 
identify 100 students interested in nontraditional vocational education. 
Personal invitations were sent to these students and to their parents. 
.The school counselors also received p,erson§l invitations. 

Nine* people representing 35- many vocations were invited to be a part 
of a v panel at the workshop. There were.. acceptances from a female diesel 
mechanic, painter, carpenter, auto parts salesperson/race car driver, 
plumber, and crane' operator*ar)d 'from a.maie practical nurse and a cosme- 
tologist, A representative from the \nppginia Employment Apprenticeship 
Center'who provided a fifm'on Womyi ^Apprenticeship wa§ also invited. 
Since none were practiced speakers,. they were brducjht together informally 
to get acquainted and to dispel some of the fears If speaking to such a 
large group. 

In addition to the community involvement i a many of the school 1 ! 
resources were used. Students from the drafting and commercial art 
departments made^name tags wmch displayed vocational choices along with 
the names. The commercial foods department served cookies and juice at 

t 
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the morning break. Students of the practical nursing program prepared 
lunch as a fund raiding activity to support their attendance at a 
convention. Members of the faculty conducted the' "hands-on" sessions. 
The printing department produced the p£ograms4and memo pads, and one of 
the students in the radio and television prMam taped the^ workshop 
program and videotaped the panel presentation. 0i ^ 

\ 

' Sixty-four students in all, 18 male' and 45 female, attended * 
the workshop. They were brought by bus from their respective schools. 
After registration," opening remarks, and information about nontraditional 
opportunities, students listened to the panel of speakers. This was 
very popular, and the question and answer period extended- beyond the time^ 
allotted. During the lunch period, panel members were seated one -to a 
table, allowing students to question them further. The "hands-on" 
"session took place in the afternoon. Students were taken to pre-selected 
locations for presentations in health occupations, woodworking, clothvng 
occupations, cosmetology, welding, electricyty/electronics, and a^to/ , 
mechanics." Instructors had planned activities using their own students 
as demonstrators or assistants. In some cases the students produced an , 
article such as a pair of bookends. When the program ended-r-t-he- 
participants were returned by bus to their own schools. 

MATERIALS s : ' ■ 

, ' A brief 0 description of 0 the project can be found in the final report, 
which is available for the cost of copying and mailing. A few copies of 
A Guide for Instructors of the Nojrtrefditiona] Vocational Student are also 
available on the same cost basis. 



OUTCOMES / . * 

\ c •*<"'. 

The students' written eval uations- of the.workshpp were^very favorable, 
and 55,out of the 64 -asked for additional information about, nontradi- 
tionai vocations. However, the program's success in influencing students 
to attend Richmond Technical, School will not be known until they reach 
the eleventh grade when they can choose to attend. 

STAFFING- ' ' \> 

t One counselor worked on the projett in addition to her other duties. 
Beind. able to draw on the faculty and students of Richmond Technical Center 
counselors of area schools,. and community and business leaders wap a 
significant factor in the program's success. However, coordination of 
all the activities did take a great deal of the project director's time 
over her normal work .day. - » 

- «; 
FUTURE DIRECTION • ^ 

'A possibility exists that the program will be repeated at a future 
date The project description has been sent to several school districts 
'in Virginia, who-are looking at the materials and may replicate the program 

* . - 1 v' ' ... • 



•REPLICATION . 

This type of a program helps create awareness of nontraditional 
vocations, and tioes'sb at a very reasonable cost. It could also be 
repeated every year or two and remain interesting to new students coming 
along % Any reasonably well equipped vocational school could implement 
the program successfully. 

* 

Contact 

* # 

Henrietta M.\aters 
^|fcLchmond Technical Center 
. z020 Westwood Avenue 

Richmond, VirgitriaV 23230 
* 804/780-6811 . 



OR . - - 

Elizabeth Hawa 
Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department o£ Education 
Richmond, Virginia 23216 
804/225-2079 , 



i ... 
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Non-Traditional Career information and Counseling Center 

^and 

Women's Employment Network 



Program Summary 



Address: 



Sqyth Seattle Community College 
6080;>6th Avenue, S.W. 
•Seattle, Washington 98,106 ' 
•206/764-5802 



4 ' . , 

Target Audience" Anyone interested in a nontraditional career may use the Center; 

~ but it is Resigned "primarily \o serve disadvantaged persons who 
• ' are single hea'ds of households. • 

Occupational 'Area: Ncmtraditio.naJL voca.t^ojnal careers. 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



funding: 



The CenterJs designed to provide clients with information and 
slices "that will enable them to obtain training or enter 
nontradftiorial occupations. The project offers one-day, 
no'ntradi tidnerl Career exploration workshops; individual career 
counseling; and sptittfde, interest and basic skills assessment. s . 
Based on interests, skills level, background and need, 
individuals are encouraged to participate in "hands-on", 
experiences in vocational areas and to tour various Industries. 
In addition, support groups are organized and referrals are 
made to comm/nity "services. 

First year statistic&are Dot yet available. The staff h^s 
files -on 90 clients. /Each month the sta,ff receives 250 to 400 
telephone calls, makes about 80 personal contacts, counsels 
about 15 people,. Ind provides workshops for ab<Jtjt 40 clients. 

Washington fommis^i on for Vocational Education: $33,000; matching 
contribution by *^outh ^eat^tTe Community College. 



t Setting 

• 

Within King County, Washington, 80% of all families on public ' 
assistance are headed by females. Most ofihese Women would like to 
get off welfare and find a .job that will earn them a comfortable salary. 
At the same time, employers' in the area indicate that there is an 
insufficient supply of appropriately trained workers in 32% of 327 
entry-level positions they identified. In response to this problem, 
South Seattle Community College (SSCC) .started a program combining local 
employers* needs, low. income women's needs*, and the college's voca- 
tional training and counseling capabilities. 

History 

The SS^C' campus is located on a 63-acre hilltop tract that over- 
looks Seattle. It opened in 1970 and has grown to approximately 8,000 
full- and part-time students. 

Since 1977, SSCC has had an active women's progran^reaching out 
to women in the community.' An early project was a sunime>sdemtnstration 
displaced homemaker program. The program was such a successvfchat the 
college institutionalized, the program, offering it as* a regular 
. v 10-week, 13-credit .course. Jhe college hired a talented coordinator for 
-this program who has had extensive experience in nontraditiorial careers'" 
for women. She was eager to expand the options of displaced homemakers 
by providing them with special exposure to. and counseling in nontradi- 
tional careers. The Director of Women's Programs andthe, Coordinator of 
the displaced" homemaker program worked together to create the Non- 
Traditional Career Information and Counseling Center. By counseling 
- unemployed women. whd would" like to try nontraditional work, the project ^ 
\ aids .employers who are lopking for motivated workers. The colTege has 
the vocational capability to train some of these women, for jobs. > 

The project is located in. an attractive room adjacent to 'SSCC's 
^existing Career Center. iMs. conveniently close to the'Office of 
"J "Women l -s. Programs » eounselipg^' financial aid, testing, and registration 
* .' ; serviGes\ The Center clients are aTso.able. to use the child care- 
- ' * sTe.rvice^tfoat: isJ-a-vailab'le on campus. ; „ ' 



,r \ t * /. f ^Description 



OBJECTIVES " . • . . v , - • £ V ^ ^. 



. ' This project js>teSfgned to assist -disadvantaged s>nglVh.ea<is tff * ^ 
museholds acqui>e, hbntradition^^ , * \ 
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• Provides information on.nontraditional careers 'and jobs to womecr 
residing- in Seattle and southern King County; 

• Provides nontraditional career counseling and'career related 
, assessment and testing "services; ✓ - ■ 

• Places in jobs or training programs.'those Wemgn who contact the 
Center and complete the intake assessment form: 9 f 

• Provides .onsite and/or "hands-on" exgpsure to nohtraditional 
jobs at SSCC and* local industrial settings; ' ^ ..' 

• Provides referral seryibes to otheh communrty agencies relattd* 
to nontraditional employment; 

• Compiles„foVlow-up data on women who completed jrofcake assessment 
forms; and . *■* * • •* > 

* Increases the number of women enrolled in nontraditional training 
• ** ' programs at'SSCC. " ~ ^/ -> \. / 

CHARACTERISTICS , / 1 - I 



- 



^ "Although" everyone i$ eligible to use the tenter's services, the - 
' project' was designed" primarily fbr disadvantaged 'persons who are* a ; * 
single heads of households. Tjie majority 'of these are wonjSn, ranglngjn^ 
age from 25 to 50 ye^rs.- Topically, they come from ^he.surrpu n ding , 
community and about of *them need* to complete th^i r a hi gh school '* > 
degrees. Others have"bacheT6w^legre§s but f|el g that ,past car^ec" ^nd/or 
educational accomp^ishmdlf^ have not provided the pYepafatioVthefy need. 
* m p ; , /■/ r * 1. * , \ - 

*THe Center addresses jall^of th,e nontradiflonal vocatjonalj^Tel<^.' n 
In afddrkjion,* tlie counsel ing/gn'd workshop 'activities trfeat issues such 
as career assessment," job. read3jie$s topics,* nontraHi tiona'l workplace 
.tissues: ^f^> searching techniques, ancko a thajr matters of concerVto * a 
J&om§£ i^sui-ng nont^ditjcfnal fields. She -Center refers clients^o ^the 
large* number of vopationaT training pros^ams^at SSCC'and to c^tsT3e>' */ 
training and^pprentlce&hip programs when appropriate. ' • % 

ACTIVITIES . * ' ' 

A resident* of southern x King County may learn about the Non 2 - * 
Traditional Career Information and Couhseling Center through the pVojsct ^ 
brochure, word of mouth Aa public service annoQncement, television show, 
or one of the other publicity efforts /that the project ^staff c6ntinually 
provides. If the resident is interested, she .or he may either drop in 
to the Women's Center or attend one' of the information sessions. 

The information sessidn ia*6 group counseling process in which , 
participants begin to define their career interests- and start formulating^ 
methods for pursuing those interests. „ After attending/an informatics^ 
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session, clients can request individual counseling sessions. Those 
who just drop in can arrange to use the pfaject resource library 
the computer terminal. The project coordinator selected, ordered, a 
organized the library resources during the* first months of- the projec 
The library contains books, 'newsletters, periodicals, pamphlets, and 
other career and occupational information. 

For those who have low reading capabilities or who # find a'computer- 
programmed approach to be more fun, th^Te/is a computer terminal that 

^rovides-aeeess to-^feh^Washington Occupational Information. ^envix:e^(WOJ^i 

andjthe Urmersity of -Oregon's Quest Career Information System. There 
are also numerous, free flyers, pamphlets, and 'information sheets on 
display. Using these, resources, a visitor can acquire a substantial 
amount of helpful career information with a .minimum of professional , * 

assistance: / 

V 

Clients complete ah "intake form and some pursue further testing 
and counseling. Staff members select appropriate assessment tools such 
as DAT 'numerical and mechanical reasoning, Nelson Denny vocabulary, ^ 
The Personal Management Survey, Strong Campbell Interest/Ohio Inventory, 
and Edwards Personal ity .Preference Inventory, 

ffpr those who decide they have an interest in nontraditional careers, 
the project provides several means for further exploration. A free, 
one-day workshop, "Exploring Non-Traditional Careers," presents a group 
of women who work in various nontraditional jobs. They discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of their particular* occupations , the * 
working conditions, pay, promotion opportunities, and the training, 
education and physical ability. required. Extra sessions- include employer x 
and trainer discussions on the marketplace; booths and demonstrations 
usu'ng the tools of the trade; and discussions of sexism, affirmative v 
action, self-esteem, socialization, and related topics. 

'A second activity is the Tours of Industry program; Participants 
walk through different industries, such as a trucking company , a steel 
manufacturer, a producer of machine parts, or an aerospace industry. 
During the tourS, speakers discirss employment opportunities ar;d entry- 
level jobs. 

The project also provides "hands-on" experiences in the Hancls-On 
Survival Sessions*. Three half-clay sessions provide experience with - , 
different tools in* variety of settings. Not only do participants , 
learn some valuable ^Jylls but they also explore career possibilities. 
The $j£ee "hands-on"^se^sjons are carpentry, minor home repair, and 
auto mechanics. In the carpentry sessions, participants build t^eir - 
own tool boxes from a drawing and discuss wood working*occupations. 
The participants-in minor home repair fix* broken Tamps> toasters , and 
blenders. They also learn the steps in repairing a leaky faucet and a 
malfunctioning toilet. The basic autogmechanics session explains the 
workings of an internal combustion engin^, techniques for preventative 
maintenance, and methods for troubleshooting. THey also learn about 
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SSCC's auto mechanics program. The enrollments in each session are 
limited to 15 people so the participants actually have time for "hands- 
on" experiences- and can begin developing greater independence through 
learning these skills. ; > ^ , , 

A- broader approach to exploring nontradttional careers is available- 
through a series of 20 videocassettes . Each videocass.ette lasts ^0 
minutes and features women working in various nontraditional jobs. A 
client can borrow these cassettes and view them in the SSCC's instruc- 
-tixmaljnecLi^.centen.,. The tapes include many onsite interviews, and they 
present the advantages and disadvantages of nontraditional careers i The 
Non-Traditional Career Counseling Center staff and the SSCC tfudio- Visual 
Department worked jointly to design and produce the tapes. , v 

The project also organizes two support groups/ One group consists' 
of women who have assessed their skills and goals and who have defcided 
to purstie nontraditional training. or employment. The coordinator 
facilitates their meetings to enhance mutual support, encouragement, 
caring, and sharing. Members continue in this group until they enter 
a job or a training program. - ' 

• The Women' in the Trades Support Group is organized for women who 
are currently involved in a trade job.. Many times, they are the only 
woman- or one of a few women working in a, job area. They may experience 
harassment and/or feelings of isolation/ The group addresses these 
problems as well as more practical issues,, such as safety hazards or 
how to find steel toe boots that fit. Members share 'their experiences 
and often provide contacts and/or job leads. These members are also a 
source of speakers for the project's monthly exploration workshops. A 
newsletter keeps clients informed of program activities. 

Individual services are also available at the Center, Career <r 
counseling sessions are provided to assist the individual in making ^. 
decisions based on her or his strengths, weaknesses, and work values. 
The Center provides referral services for -people wanting nontraditional 
training and/or employment information. The staff also refers clients 
to community agencies and" services that address the needs of the dis- 
advantaged single head of household*. Since medical, housing, day care, 
legal, financial,' and transportation neecis all affect a person's ability^ 
to gain and maintain employment, the project feels it is crucial- to 
assist people in handling these concerns. The staff provides a copy , 
of The Helping Hand , a guide that clearly presents local resources for 
these needs. < ^ 

Participants who have selected employment rather than training 
take a four-hour job readiness workshop. They learn the importance of 
regular attendance, appropriate attire, interpersonal communication 
with peers and supervisors, handling sexual harassment, and similar 
topics. .The project also directs tijem to a job-finding workshop. At 
this point, the 4 clients prepare a list of interviews. They arrange to 
meet with the Center counselor after each of these interviews to review 



and analyze effective and ineffective behaviors, the project' staff -send 
follow-up questionnaires after a job or training is begun to determine 
retention rates and ways to improve project # seryjces. 

MATERIALS 

'Trie Center has produced a number of information sheets: Women and 
Employment: Some Tips; Someone # tcf Ask Questions: Selected Resources;* 
Women and Men in the Paid Workforce; The Basic Tool Kit; Tools; Searching 
for a^Job in the Construction Industry: Some Tips for Women ;\ The Following 
Questions Cannot Be* Asked Prior to Hiring; Non-Traditidnal Vocational /Programs 
for Women. 

In addHion, the program developed the, fol lowing^ JO-minute,/ color 
videocassettes. They feature women in various nontraditional. jobs and 
often include onsite interviews. k The program can duplicate thefee video- 
cassettes at a reasonable cost; for tn format ion contact the project staff. 
The titles are: 



Women in Weatheri^ation . t Women s Discuss Non-Traditional &obs, Parts I and II 

Displaced Homemakers t Interviewing for a Non-Traditional Jab 

Women Auto Mechanics • United Parcel Service, Parts I and 11^. — 

Women Welders • Women in Transportation: Concrete 

Women in Television t Women, in Transportation: Roller Drivers 

.Women in Printing • Women in Remodeling; Dry Wall . 

Women Bus Drivers • foomen in Remodeling: Carpentry 
Women in Ship Building " * Finding Non-Traditional Jobs,* Parts I and II 

Women on the Rail Road Five Points to* Non-Traditional Work, Parts I 



• Women as* Dock Loaders and II 

Another resource developed by SSCC's Office of Women's Programs 
is The Helping Hand: A Reference Guide for Services, Agencies and 
Organizations . This 161-page guide presents local organizations \p 
•alphabetical orSer and has a categorical index that makes it easy to 
locftte/appropriate groups 'by subject. 'It contains 34 categories, -such 
as couhsiel ing-, divorce, ethnic, and senior citizens. Each entry provides 
the address, phone number, days and hours the organization is open, a 
description, and fees charged. 

OUTCOMES ; ■* . 

* The project will soon compile statistics on its first year of 
activities. The staff has developed indepth files on 90 clients and 
1 is using the time at the end of the project to fdllow->up on these 
people. Sample statistics suggest that about 60 people use the 
computer career information terminal each month, but these people are 
not all clients of the project. The Center receives be'tween 250 and 
400 telephone calls each month and makes approximately 80 personal . 
contacts, fturing the Spring 1980 semester, 65 people attended 
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- A* primary goal is to increase the time that staff can devot^-to job 
development. c The staff is-observing an increase in employer receptive- 
ness to nontraditional placements and in client interest. They just need 
the time to develop these situations. 

" • ; 

REPLICATION x . \ 

The project director places, strtfng emphasis on the need to establish 
excellent relations with all levels of campus personnel. She stresses 
th_at^bpth campus and p roject personnel have- the same goal— to better 
serve their stuctents. She started her projects by talking with depart- 
ment heads ancf building credibility and involvement with them and, 
consequently, began receiving their support. This support was strengthened 
by involving key faculty members, asking for their expertise, and creating 
ownership and pride in the programs. ~* 

The director is careful to participate in administrative council 
meetings and to give recognition to department heads who support the 
project at these meetings. She also develops owhershjp in the project 
by relating project issues to personal concerns such as concerns for 
a mfk or daughter who could end up in displaced circumstances. She 
enco<jrages additional men to become involved by relating project goals 
to their experiences. 

The more visibility the project receives, the greater .is campus 
pride and support. Consequently, the staff works>hard at publicity. 
They use the campus public information department, prepare highly 
attractive. brochures, maintain an extensive mailing list* and arrange, 
for public service announcements and television coverage. When possibl'e, 
^taff atterid'labor management, union, and similar luncheons. They also 
speak at schools -and meetings, such as Head Start Mothers and Girl Scouts, 
always stressing the program's "strengths . Too often., staff members can 
be overly modes,t and understate their accomplishments. Rather, they 
shouTd share their expertise whenever possible. 

The director recommends institutionalizing programs to ensure their.. 
contS'ntfity. *It is important to understand the politics, and structures" . 
at an institution, so that creative ideas can -be converted into projects 
that will fit and, eventually, become part of the institutional system. 
This process usually requires modifying ideas so that they are realistic . 
and can be incorporated. ; 

The project staff needs broad personal conmitrnents to withstand the 
wear, tear, and demands on it. The director plans! time for fun and 
pleasure to compensate for and counterbalance, the strain. , A dedicated 
staff is also a means to establishing rapport and connections* with. both 
the project's clients and the school's department heads, making it 
easier to acquire feedback and evaluation data. Furthermore, the staff 
has the pleasure of learning wheo their efforts have helped some women" 
to build better lives for themselves. 1 
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. A' primary goal is to increase the time that staff can devote-to job 
development. * The staff is. observing an increase in employer receptive- 
ness to nontraditional placements and in client interest. They just need • 
the time to develop these situations. 

' "* • i 

REPLICATION ' . * " \ 

k 

The project director places strcfag emphasis on the need *o establish 
excellent relations with all levels of campus personnel. She stresses 
that both campus and project personnel have- the same goal--to better 
serve their students. She started her projects by talking with depart- 
ment heads and building credibility and involvement with them and, 
consequently, began receiving their support. Thi? support was strengthened 
by involving key faculty members, asking for their expertise, and creating 
ownership and pride in the programs."* 

The director is careful to participate in administrative council 
meetings and to give recognition to department heads who support the 
project at these meetings. She also develops owhershjp in the project 
by relating project issues to personal concerns such as concerns for 
a wif£ or daughter who could end up in displaced circumstances. She 
encourages additional men to become involved by relating project goals 
to their experiences. 

The more visibility the project receives, the greater .is campus 
pride and support. Consequently, the staff works* hard at publicity. 
They use the campus public information department, prepare highly 
attractive, brochures, maintain an extensive mailing list* and arrange, 
for public service announcements and television coverage. When possibl'e, 
^taff atterid'labor management, union, and similar luncheons. They also 
speak at schools -and meetings, such as Head Start Mothers and Girl Scouts, 
always stressing the program's strengths. Tod often, staff members can 
be overly modes,t and understate their accomplishments. Rather, they 
shoufti share their expertise whenever possible. 

The director recommends institutionalizing programs to ensure their. 
contS'ntflty. *It is important to understand the poTitics.and structures" . 
at an institutibruso that creative ideas can be converted into projects 
that will fit and, eventually, become part of the institutional system. 
This process usually requires modifying ideas so that they are realistic . 
and can be incorporated. 5 

The project staff needs broad personal commitments to withstand the 
wear, tear, and demands on it. The director plans;time for fun and 
pleasure to compensate for and counterbalance the strain. , A dedicated 
staff is also a means to establishing rapport and connections* with. both 
the project's clients and the schooVs department heads, making it ' , 
easier to acquire feedback a'nd evaluation data. Furthermore, the staff 
has the pleasure of learning when their efforts have helped some women" 
to build better lives for themselves. v 
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Contact 



Karen Foss, Director; Katey Alexander, Coordinator 

South Seattle Community College 

60QO- itfth Avenue, S.W. , , 

Seattle, Washington 98106 

206/.764-5802 * 

* . i ~ 

OR x % 

Beverly Postlewaite, 'Special Assistant 
Commission for Vocational Education- 
State of Washington 
Olympia, Washington 98504 
206/753-5651 
t 
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OSouth Seattle Community College 

NON-TRADITION AL CAREER 
COUNSELING CEN1IR 
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Vocational Exploration for Women in Non-Traditional Areas 



Program Summary 



( 

Address: 



Target Audience: 



Kanawha County Schools 

Department of Vocational and Community Education 
200 Elizabeth Street - . 
Charleston, West Virginia 25311 * ' ' 
-304/348-7770 . . , 

Unemployed or under-employed, oujb-of-school women who have 
expressed an interest'in seeking^eTnpl-oyment in 'nontraditional 
craft or trade areas. ' 



Occupational Area: Trade or skilled craft areas, such v as afr conditioning/heating, 
auto body, auto counter parts, auto mechanics, building 
construction, carpentry, diesel, drafting, electricity/ 
/electronics, heavy equipment, machine shop, mine maintenance, 
\sheet metal, and welding. i , • 

Descriptioh: y Unemployed or under-employed', out-of-school .women are recruited- 

v to participate in the six-week, summer session* workshop. They 

receive specific" instruction and information geared to -broaden 
♦ their knowledge of the job requirements and job conditions in 

nontraditional areas of-wqrky-and-are informed of employment 
. opportunities in these areas. - Following an assessment , of the.ir 
interests-and capabilities,,- participants, are advised of the ■ ^ 
training opportunities- available through the schools, and of 
ava.il able support serviced (counseling, financial aid, jobo 
placement) and are assisted^ setting career goa\s and 
planning individual training programs. Most participants are 
CETA-eligible and receive assistance for tuition, books, and 
stipends . • ' • . v - v 



Outcomes: 
w 



Funding: 



' Of the 2"0 workshop participants, 13\are presently enrolled 
in nontraditional programs of study.. In addition, two 
more of the women intend to enroll in nontraditional programs 
the second semester* Additionally, two are presently employed • 
in business, and industry .in. ndntraditional" j.obs, two are * 
enrolled in 'traditional. courses, and one has moved from the area. 

. Ibe Bureau of Vocational, Education of the West Virginia Department 
of Education has provided the program with $8,500 to* run -this 
program. In' addition, -the paY.tici pants receive CETA assistance: 
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Setting 



The Kanawha County Schools in West Virginia have over 40*000 
students.- Vocational enrollment is over 17,000. Thirty-one 
occupational progijams are available in the Vocational Education Depart- 
ment .and offered at three separate centers — Ben Franklin, Carver, 
and Garnet. ' 

The Charleston area population's approximately 250,000, with" a 
per capita" personal income of just wer $6,000 in 1976 (latest statistic 
available). Historically, 'the eco/omic base for the. area „has__be_en in 
the non-manufacturing sectors of employment. 



. History / 

i * 

Following c^scussions about the feasibility and desirability of 
providing information on nontraditional jobs to women, the assistant 
superintendent and the project: coordinator proposed a program to help 
women evaluate nontraditional work. In this way they could decide 
whether or riot such jobs were right for therth The Bureau of Vocational 
Education, West Virginia Department of Education, funded the program. 

Description 



OBJECTIVES A* 



The purpose of th^ program is to recruit and enroll unemployed or 
under-employed, out-o-Fschool women who have expressed an interest in 
seeking employment in nontraditional craft or trade areas. The 
following are specific objectives: ^ 

\ • To broaden the program parficipanjts' knowledge of the job 
requirements and job. conditions in the nontraditional areas; 

To increase the participants' awareness of employment 4 
opportunities' available for women .in nontraditional areas; 

• 'To advise participants of the difficulties that may be: 
encountered by women seekiftg employment in nontraditional areas 
anB>of the advantages ? to be derived from such employment; 

• To provide opportunities for participants to make an assessment 
of their interests and capabilities; 

•.To advise participants of the training opportunities available 
thrQugh Kanawjba County Schools Vocational Education Department 
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and<the support services (i.e., counseling, financial aid, and 
job placement services) that are ava-ilable; and 

• To assist the participants in .setting career goals and in making 
\ realistic plans for obtaining training in the area of choice. 

CHARACTERISTICS ' 

The program rs specifically designed for women who have finished 
high school and have expressed interest in learning about nontraditional 
craft or trade areas. However, support services for obtaining a GED are 
also available. , 

ACTIVITIES , N 

Two weeks were necessary at the beginning of the program for such 
tasks as --promotion and selection of participants. Specific "hands-on" 
experience was provided ,f our days per week for the next four weeks: 

One day per week was devoted to a general session, including such 
activities as: 

• The job placement specialist conducted a general workshop devoted* 
x to assisting the .program participants in setting realistic . * 

employment goals and in developing, a personal" training and 
* * employment plan. These 4 plans were specific, detailed, and in- 
cluded time frames, financial requirements, and resources. . 
Prospective employers were also identified. 

• Actiyities were' designed to familiarize participants with the 
job descriptions of various positions. 

• Participants vyerfr given an opportunity to speak with personnel 
directors representing local industries that currently have 
women working in nontraditional jobs. 

• A union representative addressed the group. 

• Members v of the group who had previously worked in nontraditional 
jobs acted as resource persons in discussions concerning job 
requirements and conditions* Several films and slide presenta- 
tions were shown depicting women workers in nontraditional areas. . 

The largest block of time was devote'd to, giving the participants 
actual "hands-on" experiences. Participants 'reported to the class on 
the area they wished to explore an-d then received actual shop instruction . 
from the regular instructor for that class. Participants could explore 
as many differept areas as they desired, thoqgh most chosfi an area and 
remaifteti in that area for the' entire program* 

Individualized counseling was provided to assist the participants 
in assessing their interests and abilities. The vocational instructor foV 



each of the chosen .aheas 9f exploration) made a written evaluation of 
each participant's progress in her trade area. 

'MATERIALS * 

No materials were developed as part of this program. However, the 
project report and an outline of fhe contents of the sessions are 
available. • 

OUTCOMES • 

^Q£-the^Q~wcudcshq^ in * 1 



, nontraditional programs 6f study, two more wiV^ enroll in the next 

semester, two have nontraditional jobs in business and industry, two are 

enrolled in traditional courses. The one unaccounted for has moved 

from the area. . ... . < * 

« 

STAFFING ' *$ _ 

The program's coordinator- spent six weeks organizing and coordinating 
the pr.ogram. This person is employed by the school district and was 
assigned full-time to the project, but only gr^a "temporary" • basis. 
Secretarial assistance was also provided. The staff of the vocational - 
technical cental provided the "hands-on" training as part of their normal 
school day. Several guests were brought in to discuss selected topics, 
such as job opportunities, counseling availability, and financial - 
assistance. • 

i 

FUTURE DIRECTION* 

Funding has been secured to repeat the program during Summer 1981. 
The women who participated in the first funding cycle are enrolled in 
courses and are on their way to becoming employed in nontraditional 
•jobs. 

REPLICATION * ' ' ■ " 

~~ If th* proper facilities are available — i.e<, vocational -technical 
schools — and they are willing to have students participate in their. * 
classes for a four-week period, the program is' easy to replicate. An^ 
-because of its short duration, the cost of running this program is 
-minimal; Assistance is necessary from representatives of the conmunity 
in providing information, resources, and speakers.; • 
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Contact 

Dennis Davis, Assistant Superintendent ' 
Vocational and Community Education 
Kanawha County Schools ' 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston,- West. Virginia 25311 
304/348-7770 



Marlerre Grady 

Vocational Education Sex Equity Coordinator 
State- Department of Education 
1900 Washington Street, East' 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 
304/348-6315 
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Milwaukee Career Orientation and Women's Bureau 



Program Summary 



Address 



Milwaukee Area Technical College 
1015 N. Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 
414/278-6672 



""^Target Audience: m 'Adult women, displaced homemakers. 
Occupational Area: Counseling and Support Services. 



Description: 



Outcomes: 



Funding: 



Three programs of the Career Orientation and Women's Bureau at^ 
the Milwaukee Area Technical College (MAfC) provide assistance * 
related to sex equity. Support Services offers counseling for 
adults in transition. The staff also conducts workshops on sex 
stereotyping and nohtraditional career options for women. The 
Pre-Apprent?ceship Trainimj program^ hel ps to place minority worsen 
and men in a Welding and Machine Shop Program for Minorities that 
is run by* the Technical and Industrial Division at MATC. Support 
groups and individual pounseling ,is made available to those Who 
are placed. The Life Coping for Displaced Homemakers program is 
targeted toward women* who have lost their economic -base through 4 
death or divorce. 

From July 1979 through June 1980, MATC's Career Orientation and 
WQmen's Bureau served 3»638 participants. Two conferences, 
planned in collaboration with other groups, served 2,200' ^partici- 
pants. Of the remaining 1,458 Bureau participants, 234- were 
Individual clients, %g47 were group counseling*participants, and 
957 were workshop participants-* # 



In 1979-80, Federal Vocational Education 
state, included $114,0,66 for the Career 
Bureau. In 1980-81 , Federal Vocational 

k the state,, included $35,'474 for the Care 
Bureau under Section 120 - Support Servi 
for Displaced Homemakers. The Life Copi 

'^makers program is funded through 'Title I 
1965. The-Career Orientation and Wpmen' 
received small grants from Althrusia of 
Inc. for emergency student needs (e.g., 
to buy books) . 
I 



funding, through the 
Orientation and Women 1 s 
Education funding, through 
er Orientation and Women's 
ces for' Women and Programs 
ng for Displaced Home- 
, Higher Education Act of 
s Bureau also has j 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin,, 
money to enable a student' 
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Setting 

. Th^vMHlwaukee Area Technical College {MATC) was founded in 1912 as 
the Ceptrlft Continuation School . , „ The MATC District was formed between < 
1969 and 1971. The mission of the College is to help adults acquire the 
knowledge and skills they need to rfeach. their educational goals, MATC 
provides vocational, technical, and adult education for entry-level 
^ positions in business and industry, retraining for a new job,' advance- 
ment in a chosen career field, "a grade, school or high school diploma, ~ 
one or two years of a college education, and/ personal enrichment. 

^ MATC offers 65 associate degree programs, 80 vocational certificate 
or diploma programs * an adult high scfiool, apprenticeship-related 
instruction, special programs andtservices, and institutes and workshops 
£c>r personal • or o.ccupatit^al development. MATC operates four major 
campuses, one jn the downtown areata North Campus Center, a West Campus 
Centfr, and a South Campus Center. 

* . History 

The Career Orientation and Women's Bureau of MATC was initiated in 
April 1978. Its major accpmpl ishments 6 as of June 30, 1979, were referral 
aad Resource development; active participation on the boards of several 
-Jocal organizations; Women's Crisis Linef rapport and good working rela- 
tions with : many agencies fh the district; development of a pre- 
apprenticeship program for, counseling, testing, and referral of clients, 
for placement on Yiontraditional jobs in corporations and'businesses ; 
continued development of a nontraditional career materials, center through 
sedfiring books, slides, tapes, and films; development and/i implementation 
of "Creating New Images, 11 an inservice program pn eliminating sex bias, 
and sex stereotyping for district anfi staff with one Professional Depart- 
ment Credit awarded for completion; development and implementation of a 
needs assessment instrument for the district; development of curricula for 
seven career orienta'tton counseling groups; development of an Internship • 
Program for graduate student field work experience; and initiation of a 
Career Orientation Day to introduce adults in the district to the services 
of the Bureau and to MATC. fc ^ 

Three specific efforts are the focus of this program' description. 
They are the Support Services provided through the Career Orientation and 
Women's Bureau of MATC; tm-f ^Apprenticeship Counseling program that 
seryes the Welding and Machine Shop Program for Minority Women andMen 
at MATC; and the Life Coping for Displaced Homemakers program. The first 
- two of these three programs are funded through Federal Vocational Education 
♦monies. The Life Coping program js funded through Title I, Higher 
Education Act of 1965.' 

v. . • . 
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Description v 

OBJECTIVES - • 

For the Support Services project, the major -objectives are to pro- 
vide individual counseling, group counseling, workshops, and referral and 
informational services on all % four campuses with an emphasi's qjh nontradi- 
tional occupations and opportunities. . The objective of the Ptfe- 
Apprenticeship Counseling program is to counsel and place economically, 
disadvantaged males and females in the Welding and Machine Shop program 
and to enable them to enter the industrial, work force in nontraditional 
areas. The objective of the<Life Coping for Displaced Homemakers 
program is to help women gain control of their lives and establish 
economic -and social stability. , . 

CHARACTERISTICS 

All three of these programs are targeted toward adults. The Support 
Services project provides .services primarily for- mid-career women and 
displaced homemakers. The Pre-Apprenticeship Counseling program is 
targeted toward single parent persons, particularly welfare .recipients. 
The Life Coping program is targeted toward women who have lost an economic 
base through death or divorce (displaced boraemakers). 

ACTIVITIES - , 

The group guidance ^ssions provided by the Support Services^project 
center^ around self awareness, career/life planning, and* action proWamming 
such as dealing with stress and assertiveness training. Workshop tojwcs 
h'ave included h The Positive Woman, ' H New Directions for Women and Men^l 
"Career Tryout Day for Women, 11 and "Self Esteem is Everybody's Concern. 
A faculty and staff inservice program, "Qreating New Images," permits 
earning one Prpfessional .Development Credit for completion of study'on 
eliminating sex bias and sex stereotyping. 

TheNPre-Apprenticeship program includes a battery of' tests,, similar . 
l;o that gtven iy an employer, and individual counseling on *the results , 
of the tesrs. Participants also observe the work of welders, machinists^ 
and others yn apprenticeable trades. Based on the outcome of the tests 
and counseling, letters of recommendation for placement for training 
with industries and companies are provided. Opportunities for "hands-on" 
experience are also a part of this program, as are weekly support group* 
meetings and individual counseling after being placed in training* 

• The Life Coping for Displaced Homemakers program provides workshops 
and individual counseling., Clients come to the program through referrals 
by counselors, teachers, court commissioners, health providers, the Court 
of Conciliation, judges, and friends and relatives. An initial intake 
interview includes obtaining data, discussing alternatives, and making 
recommendations.- Clients are referred to various agencies within the 
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MATC complex, other community agencies, to the information Renter within 
the Bureau, and to the Bureaus Supports^grv^ces program. 

MATERIALS 

Various brochures are available. 

OUTCOMES 

.From July 1979 through June 1*980, MATC's Career Orientation arid ■ 
Women's ^Bureau served 3,638 participants. Two conferences, planned in 
collaboration with other groups, served 2,200 participants ~ 2,000 in 
a three-day "Woman to Woman" conference and 200 in a regional two-day 
'conference on displaced homemakers. Of the remaining 1,458 Bureau 
participants, 234 were individual clients, £47 were group counseling 
participants, and 957 were workshop participants. Twelve counseling 
grojups met during this period and some 15 workshops and seminars were 
offered. In addition to the in-person services, the Bureau responded 
to 1 ,579 telephone calls*. Eighteen of the 20 women who were placed via „ 
Pre-Apprenticeship Counseling in the Welding and Machine Shop program 
completed the training*and were placed in the Milwaukee- area. 

From July 1980 through April 1981, the Life Coping program served 
a total of 165 clients: 116 displaced homemakers and 49 non-displaced 
homemakers. Eighty-four of the clients: were females and about 56% were 
over the age of 30. 

STAFFING • 

One person directs all the functions of 'the Career Orientation and Women's 
Bureau, including the three programs described here. Iri addition there 
is one full-time student services specialist and five part-time guidance 
specialists. v 

FUTURE DIRECTION " 

The interaction with the services 'available at MATC and with 
community agencies -are the strengths of these programs. By serving a* 
"brokeriag" function in providing one place where people can. come to 
find out about all sorts of services that they need, the Support Services 
program, tfoe^ Pre-Apprenticeship Counseling program, and the Life Coping 
program have an effect far beyond what could be Expected from a small • 
staff. This sort of cooperative effort will become more and more 
important to educational agencies ,in the future. MATC staff hope to be 
able to continue to provide such a focual poinjt. 

REPLICATION > - ■ 

Vocational education funding in 1979-80 provided $114,066 for the 
Career Orientation and Women's Bureau ^^graflU For 1980-81 , the Career 
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Orientation and Women's Bureau received $35,474 through Support Seryices 
for Women and Programs for Displaced Homemakers vocational education fund-** 
ing. The funding for the Life Coping program came through Title I, 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 

c ■ 

In order to replicate these programs, it would be necessary to 

have access to a wide variety of support services through the education 

agency including nontraditional training programs such a$ the Welding and 

Machine Shop program, and -also to have access to a wide variety. of 

community agencies. 



Contact " 



Marion L Medley 

Career Orientation and Women's Bureau 
Milwaukee Area Technical College 
' 1015-N. Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 
K 414/278-6672 

OR * 

Mary B. Thompson 

Sex Equity Coordinator 

Vocational Technical Adult Education Board 

4802 Sheboygan Avenue 

Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

608/266-1724 
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STATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SEX EQUITY COORDINATORS 



■ Ann Turnham Smith 
Supervisor, Sex Role Stereotyping 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Montgomery, Alabama 36130 
205/832r5776, 

T 

Harvey Cronett 

Coordinator/ -Sex Fair Programs 
PoucK F - ATaska Office Building 
Juneau,' Alaska . 99801 
907/465-2980 

« Specialist, Sex Stereotyping 
Division of Career and Vocational ? 

Education 
State 'Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 
602/255-5375 

. Jarfice Gresham 
Supervisor, Sex Equity Program 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
West Education Building, Room 409-D 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

'501/371-2974 

Connie Gipson ' 
Consultant v 

State Department of Education 
Vocational Education 
- 721 Capitol MaTl, 4th floor 
Sacramento, California 95814 - 
916/445-5079 « ■ * 

Pat Goggins 
. Supervisor, Sex Equity 

Division of Occupational Education 
State Board for Community Colleges 
and Occupational Education * 
207. State Services Building 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
303/839-3011 /- 



Carole Aiken 
Consyltant/Sex Equity 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Box 2219 - 
'Hartford-, Connecticut 06115 • 
203/566-3430 

Carol O'Neill Mayhew 
Coordinator,' Sex-Equity Program 
State Department of Education 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
302/678-4885 

Eunice Wright Jones 
Director 

Office of Sex Equity in Vocational 
. Education 
■District of Columbia Publ ic' Schools 
415 12th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
202/724-4218 * 

Charlotte Carney . % . 
Vocational Education Equity Specialist 
Division of Vocational -Techriical 

Education 
State Department of Education 
Knott Building * > 

Tal 1 ahassee , ' Fl orida 32304 
904/488-7695 

Loydia Webber 

Vocational Education Equity Coordinator 

Office of Special Activities 

231 State Office Building 

State Department of Education 

Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

404/656-6721 

Barbara White . 

Coordinator of Special Services 
Office of the State Director of 

Vocational Education 
University of Hawaii 
2327 Dole Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
808/948-7461 
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•Lianne McAllister 
Vocational Education Equity 
* Coordinator 

State Department of Education 

Len B. Jordan Building 
-650 West State Street 

Boise, Idaho 83720 
v 208/3^4-3210 

Janfe Adair- 

Sex Equity Supervisor 

Illinois State Board of Education 

Department of Adult, Vocational 

and->Technical Education, E 425 
100 North. First Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 
217/782-5098 . % . 

Mancy Moller 

State Coordinator for Reduction 
' of Sex Bias 

State Board of Vocational and 
' Technical Education 
'40V Illinois- Building 
17 West Market Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
317/232-1810 

Beverly Gillette , * • * • 
Sex Equity Coordinator 
Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes* State Office Building 
*Des Moines, Iowa 50319 - 
515/281-8584 - 

^Cortfna Mo ok 
Vocational Equity Specialist 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, ICtffteas 66612 
913/296-^091 

Betty Tipton - - 

Vocational Opportunity Coordinator 
State Department of Education , 
Caoitol Plaza Towers, Room "1017 
Ffapkfort, Kentucky 40601 
505/564-2896 



Joy Joseph. • 

Coordinator 

Sex Equity Programs 

Division of Vocational Programs 

State Department of Education 

P. 0. Box 440*64 . 

Baton, Rouge, Louisiana 70804 

5047342-3522 v . 

Edward-Maroon 

Affirmative Action Officer/Vocational 

Education 
Department of Educational and 

Cultural Services 
Augusta, Maine 04333 . 
207/289-2796 [ 

Jill Moss Greenberg 
.Vocational Equity Specialist 
Vocational Education Division 
State Department of Education 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201 
301/659-2566 

Kathleefn Atkinson 
-Sex Equity Coordinator 
Division of Occupational Education 
State Department of Education 
31 St. James Avenue , 1 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 - 
617/727-8140 

Sara Ann Lincoln 

Vocational Education Sex Equity , 
Coordinator . 
Vocational-Technical Education? S^ervic^s 
P. 0- Box 30009 
Lansing, Michigan 48909 
517/373-3370 

Donna Boben 

State' Coordinator for Expanded 

Career Choices in Vocational Education 
State 'Department of Education, 
' Capitol -Square Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
612/296-1866 

/ ' * * 




Shirley Haggard 
Program Officer 
State Department of Education 
P^O. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205. 
O&01/354-6805 

. Georganna Hargadine 
Vocational Education Equity , , 

Coordinator 
•State Department of Education * 
P. 0. Box 480 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 
314/751-3872 

Sally Moore 
Sex Equity Consultant- 
Vocational Education Department 
Office of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Helena/ Montana 59601 
406/449-2087 

Marge -Hatheway 
Director 

Equal Vocational Opportunity 
State Department of Education 
301 Centennial Mall South 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 
402/471-2441 ^ * 

I 

Di rector 

Elimination of Sex Bias and Sex 

Stereotyping 
Vocational Education * 
State Department of Education 
400 West King Street 
Carson Ctty, Nevada 89701 
702/885-5700 

Nishma Puffy 

Consultant in Equal Access. Education 
Division of Vocational /Technical 

Education 
State Department of Education 
105 Lbundon Road 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301 
" 603/271-2383 



Jacqyeline Walker 

Director, Office for Equal Access - 
r Vocational Education j 

State Department of Education 
t 225 West State Street . 
Trenton, New Jersey. 08625 
; 609/292-2212 

Janice Hightower/ 

Coordinator, Eqitel Vocational Opportunity 
> Program \ 

Vocational 'Education Division 
State Education Building 
Santa Fe, New M^xico '87503 
505/827-3151 

Mary Ann Etu 
Equity Coordinator 
' State Department of Education 
Twin Towers Room 1605 
"Albany, New York 12230 
518/473-7892 

■ Gary L. Ridout 

Consultant for Sex Equity in Vocational . 

Education \ 
Division of Equal Education 
Educational Building 
Raleigh, North Carolina 2761J 
919/733-7048 J 

Doris Jacobs 

Coordinator for Sex Equity 
Department of Community Colleges 
Raleigh, North Carolina 276M 
/ 919/733-2122 

'Nancy Thorndal 

Educational Equality Coordinator 
North Dakota State Board for 

Vocational, Education 
900' East Boulevard Avenue 
^Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 
701/224-2678 



Nancy Smith Evans 
Supervisor, Sex Equity 
Division of Vocational Education 
Ohio Departments Building 
65 South Front Street . 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
614/466-3430 
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Candy Gray 

Director, Educational Equity Services 
State Department of Vocational 

Technical Education * * 

1515 West Sixth Avenue 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 
405/377-2000 

Jonn Siebert 

Equal Opportunity Specialist 
Vocational Equal Education Opportunity 
State Department of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway, S.g. 
Salem, Oregon 97310 
503/378-3567 




Jacqueline Cullen 
Coordinator 

Vocational Education Equity Program 
(VEEP) 

State Department of Education ♦ 
333 Market Street »* 
Box 9T1 / ^ - , 
Harris bur^g, Pennsylvania 17126 
717/783-8506 



/ 



Carmen Rivera ♦ 
Sex Equity Coordinator 
Department of Education 
Vocational and Technical Education 

Program 
P.O. Box- 759 

Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00919 
809/753-9128 

Lindas. Greenwood 

Sex Equity Specialist 

Bureau of Vocational -Technical 

Education 
State Department of Education 
22 Hayes Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 02908 
401/277-26^1: 

Annie Winstead ^ 

Consultant in Sex Equity 

Division, of Vocational Education 

Sj:ate Department of Education 

.Rutledge Building 

Columbia,' South Carolina 29201 

803/758-3156 



Larry .Lyngstad 

Equality in Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building No. 3 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501 
505/773-4714 

Equal Vocat/ional Opportunity Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Division of Vocatidnal-Technical Educa- 
tion 

213 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219' 
*61 5/741 -3059 y 

Cecil Yvonne Wright . . 

Coordinator for Equal Access to 

Vocational Education and Technology 
Texas Education Agency 
3002 Maplelawn Circle 
Austin, Texas 78701 x - 
512/475-3129 ' 

Barbara Hales 

Equal Opportunity Specialist 
Division of Vocational Education 
State BoSrd of Education 
250 East Fifth Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
801/533^5371 

Noreen O'Connor \ - ^ 
Sex Equity Coordinator * 
Vocational -Technical Education 
State Department of Education 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
802/828-3101 

Elizabeth Hawa 
Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 23216 
804/225-2079 . 



Beverly Postlewaite 
Specialist Assistant 
Commission for Vocational Educat 
State of Washington * 
Olympia, Washington 98504- 
206/753-5651 
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\ Marlene Grady 

Vocational" Education Sex Equity 

Coordinator. 
State Department of Education • , 
1900 .Washington Street, East 
Charleston-* West Virginia 25305- ' - 
304/348-6315 

Mary Thompson 
Sex Equity Coordinator 
' Vocational Technical Adult Education 
Board " 
4802 Sheboygan Ayenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 
608/?66-,1724 



Barbara Bitters 

Sex Equity Coordinator 

Department of Public Instruction 

125 South Webster Street 

Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

608/267-9252, 

Verlyn Velle 

Vocational Education Sex Equity \~ 

Coo'r.dinator 
State Department of Education 
Cheyenne, Wyomfnau 82002 \ 
307/777-7411 X 
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*" INDEX' ^ 

tEach number refers to the first page of a program.) 
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academic work , 1, 107, 1JI*, 213, 
225, 247 ' ' • • . 

career guidance , 33, 77, 119, 131, 
149, 155, 199", 243, 247, 283, .» 
297, 307, 313 

a 

counseling, personal , 1, 33, 45,, 
•51, 77, 107, 125, 149, 171, 1B5*< 
199, 247, 253, 265T275, 313 .* " 

job readiness training , 1 , 41 ,", 51 , 
71 , 77, 125, 149, 171 , 199, 213, 
247, 253, 275, 297, 307 • * 

materials 

activity packet, 7, 41 , 83, 89,* 
149, 247 

audiovisual, 7, 67, 71, 77, 83, 

107, 213, 225,, 283, 297 f ^ t - 
bibliography , 7, 101 . . * ** , 
brochure, 7, 155,- 265, 31'^ 
curricula, 33, 125, 137, 149, 
179, 219, 265, 283 



* 



directory, 41 , ,125, 155,^163-, '219, * 
1 297 . - - 

games, 193 
• handbook, 17, 89, 101 , 107, 125, . 
155, 205, 213, 233, 283 - • ' 
information packei, 27, 265, r 
v 297 

newsletter, 27, 193, 219V233, 
265 

text/workbook, 225 t , 

training manual, 71, 107, 137, fc 
143, 155, 179, 193, 233, 283* '[ '« 

nontraditional career exploration , 
1, 7, 17, 33, 57, 63, 67, 77, 
83,:il9, 1*31 , 1*37, 149, 155, 213 V 
253, 275, 291, 297 ' 

nontraditional career training , - 
17, 27, 51 , 57, 63, 71 , 83, 95, 
107, 119, 125, 185, T99, 213, •- •• 
247, 261, J?65, ,275, ,307 ^ 

"** <' .' / 

preapprenticeship training, 27, • t 
95, 125, 275, §13 * 



resource library , 27, 219, 

sex equity awareness training , 7, 
; 17, 67, >37, 143-, 155, 163, _ 

179, 185, '193, 205, 233, 265, 

283 

tar.get audience 

administrators , 7 , 83 , 101, 113, 

205', 219, 233 
business and industry personnel, 
K' 7, 17,' 41 , 83, 233,' 283 
career and guidance counselors, 

7, 83, 89, 143, 155, 219 
CETA-eligible , 1, 57,' 71, 77, „ 
83, 95, 107, 125, 213, 278. ' 
' 3*07 ' ' 

community, 1, 17, 83, 113, 233, 

283 . * 
displaced homemakers , 1, 41, 51, 

107", 125, 149; 171, 21 3, 225, 
"247, 253, 267, 297, 313 
handicapped and special educa- " 
> tion students, 83, 131, 199, 
'225,' 275 
incarcerated women, 63 . 
minorities, 33, 71, 199, 313 
parents* 7, 83 „ 233, 283 . 
postseconddry education faculty' 
and staff, 17, 89, 113," 163, 
241, 283 . 
postseconddry education students , 
^ 17, 155, 163, 225, 283 - > 
pregnant teenagers and teenage 

parents , 33 * 
rural- women , 1 55 
school board members , 101, 205 
secondary education faculty and 
■ ■ staff, 7; 83, 89~T 101, 137, 

179, 233, 283 
secondary education students, 7, 
33, 67, 119, 131, 137, 143, 
,155, 179, 185, 233, 241, 275, 
283, 291 * 
single parents, ! 33, 149, VI 99, 
' 225y297 

vocational education adminis- 
.tdlior,' 101 
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'target audience (cont. ) 

vocational education faculty and 

staff, 7, 17, 193, 205, 219£ 
fc 233, 241 

women assembly-line workers, 261 



technical assistance . '. 

. coordination, 7, 73 
dissemination, 7, 219 
evaluation, 7, 17, 113,' 241 
referrals, 171 , 199, 253, 297 
resource center, 107, 171, 233 • 
sex equity awareness, 7, 17, 
83, 89, 113, '125, 1 37, 143, 
163, 179, 193, 205, 233, 241, . 
283 

staff development, 7, 17, 83,' 
89, 101 , 113, 125, 137, 179, 
■193, 205, 219, 233, 241 , 283 

workshops, seminars,' mini-courses' 

• career explorap&dh , 1 , 107, 1 99 , 
291 

conferences, 101, 143, 171-, 194 

job, preparation, 41 

nontraditional job exploration 
and preparation, 7, 27, 67, 
83, 107, 219, 291, 297, 307, 
313 

sex equity awareness training, 
67, 205, 219, 233, 31 3 
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